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FOREWORD r f 

• Although the reciprocal relationship that exists between a school a2d its community 
• has long been recognized, the need for better information about the community as a'basis 
^planning and decisionmaking has only recently become apparent. Obtaining infor- 
mation about community characteristics requires terminology, definitions, sources of 
information, and knowledge concerning the use of such data! Handbook Vffl was con- 
ceived to fill these needs. 

The development of this project was supervised in the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) by the Division of Statistical Services' Federal State Coordination 
Branch, headed by Ivan N. Siebert, Chief (retired). ' 

XT A multidiicip l ilfar y team otppfessionals from Miami University, under contract with 
. NCES, developed Handbook Vffl in the Educational Records and Report Series. The 
same team prepared the original draft based on field work conducted in '30 States 
Extensive field testing of the revised draft was conducted in North Car6lina, Ohio, and 
Washington. A brief description oftthe role of NCES and 'a listing of other handbooks 
in the series are presented in appendix I. - • ♦ * " 

Thjs handbook is somewhat- unique in the series in two respects: first, the sources of 
data for Handbook VIII arfcexternaj to the school. The information from other handbooks 
in the series is addressed to internal aspects of school operation, such as student property 
staff, or curstculum. Second, Handbook VHI is intended for a broader range ofpotential 
users, including not only decisionmakers for Slate and local education agencies but 
community college administrators a^d those responsible for yadous noneducation agen- 
1 cies that serve communities. t 

The authors of this handbook advocate maximum 'feasible collaboration among local 
agencies in sharing community information, and recommend the cooperative development* 
and use of a community information data base. ] " 

' H x ^ 0l ;; Vffl is ^ first ef ? ort 10 delineate conf unity characteristics information 
aor.NCES. Handbook users are invited to send suggestions for future revision to Ad- 
ministrator, National CgQter for Education Statistics Federal Office Building #6 400 
Maiyland AVenue SW., Washington, D.C. 20202. • . 

. This document is the result of cooperative efforts of the many professional organiza- 
tions, agencies, and individuals cited in appendix K.- <■» * 



Mary A. Golladay, Acting' Director \ 
Division of. Statistical Services 



' 'February 1979 ' 
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Chapter 1 

* * ♦ 

OVERVIEW 



PURPOSE 

Under the unique system for control of public' edu- 
cation that has evolved in the United States, schools 
are expected to be respohsivq to the communities they 
serve. Lay boards of education are elected, and other 
arrangements for involving citizens in policymaking 
are made to insure a large measure of local autonomy. 
Schools are expected to reflect the characteristics and 
yneeds of the community and it5 people. 

the purpose of Handbook VIII is to help all tho^e 
who participate in planning for education* to make 
sound decisions based on accurate data about the com- 
munity. These* participants include the ideational, 
leaders,' members of the professional teaching staff, 
interested citizens, and the students themselves, in ac- 
cordance with their level of maturity. - * 

Nearly ^evecy phase of educational planhing and de- 
cisionmaking is affected by community characteristics. 
Handbook VIII hz$ identified principal facets of the 
community as: (1) Population, (2) Economic activity, 
X3^Land Use,, and (4) Social Structure and Dynamics. 

Extensive ff arrays*of data items have been classified 
under the above major categories, and these, have been 
_defined~to»insure~ comparability when sucfci date are 
used. 

In -addition to presenting systematic arrays of data ' 
items, terms, and definitions, the handbook cites 
sources of such data and offers suggestions on how to 
collect and analyze jhe data. # 

what is a Community? 

The term "community" has several meanings. In 
this handbook, community refers to a concentrated set- 
tlement of people within a specific territorial area. Lo- 
cal areas become communities: (1) to the extent that • 



the daily needs of residents can fc£ satisfied withjn the 
locality through a system, of interdependent 'relation- 
ships, and%) to the extent that residents identify, with, 
the locality .boundaries of political localities, such as 
townships or counties, and boundaries of administra- 
tive localities^ such as school districts, water districts, 
or census tracts, may or may -not correspond' to the 
boundaries of a community. x - - 

Community can also refer to shared interests, as in 
"a community of ideas" or 4 'the professional com- 
munity. "This definition is releftuit.to this handbook/ 
only when shared interacts revolve around a geographic 
locality. . «- 

Data are usually collected for political- or adminis- 
trative units. Therefore it'is .important to keep in mind , 
while using the handbook that the geographic and po- 
litical units used in die collection of data pften only 
approximate actual community boundaries. (See ap- 
pendix C for a moreVletailod discussion of "commu- 
nity.") . % *i 



BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

T^is handbook is designed to be used selectively. 
' It is not designed -as a complete information system', 
and perhaps no user would want to implement'the ei*- 
tire handbook. Some'user»;nay want to* ^dd items of 
their own. Persons concerned with educational plan> 
ning and decisiQnmaking^vary considerably," both in 
their familiarity with community 5ata and'in the depth 
and breadth of 3ata thej i^ed! The handbook is*geaited 
to a broad audience. It assumes no previous familiarity- 
with statistics or with data sources, such as' the U.S. 
Census. It is designed for maximum 'flexibility in terms * 
of the types of data covered, geographic detail, "and the - 
topics that can be addressed. The Handbook represents 
a distillation p{ data items '^nd perspectives that are^jf^ 
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continuing significance. No attempt was made lo be 
encyclopedic, yet the level of detail should be suffi- 
cient for most users. 

DESCRIPTION OF HANDBOOK 
VIII FLOW CHART 

The flow chart (figure 1-1) is designed to provide a 
framework for using Handbook VIII. It emphasizes 
that the handbook can be used selectively. 

Collecting and using the date presented in Handbook 
Vm under, normal circumstances, involve the*follow- 
ing steps: . 

Step 1 — is identification of the .concern. Once this 
is done, the data needed for examining the a^ba of 
concern can be identified. Any data already collected 
should be examined to determine if they can be used 
to stjidy the concern. *At this point the kind of data 
that still must be collected can be identified. 

Chapter 2 contains a section describing problem^ 
identification and data needs. In addition, it provides 
an illustration of how various cbncerns facing a 
„ school district were analyzed, using the sources of 
data presented in this Handbook. 

i 

Step 2 — is identification of the data items to be col- 
lected. The way the data witf be organized should 
also be decided. Organization is important because 
tije-data collected for one concern may be useful in 
/other areas; and once the data are collected and or- 
/ ganized, they can be stored for later retrieval. 

Chapter ^ outlines one method of organizing a 
data system and identifies items that should be useful 
in analyzing the concerns that face schools. It is not 
necessary to collect all data items listed in chapter 
3; only those data items relevant to the concern being 
studied should be collected. Chapter & contains def- 
initions for all data items presented in chapter 3. 

Appendix B» contains^! abbreviated version of the 
classification of data items presented in chapter 3. 



It also includes charts for recording the collected 
data. Tfiese charts represent only one method of rec- 
ording and storing data. Another method may be 
chosen that is better suited to the reader's needs and 
capabilities. 




Step 3 — is collection of data. Once the needed data 
are specified, sources of these data can be identified. 
Since data collection can be costly, the first question 
to be asked is: "Is* the required data available in 
published f^rm?" Chapter 4 can be used to identify 
sources of published data and the types of data re- 
ported by these sources. 

If all the needed data cannot be acquired from the 
sources listed in chapter 4, other sources of data 
within the community should be explored. Chapter 
5 is designed to Jielp locate sources within the com- 
munity that might provide the needed data. 

Finally, if all the data required to analyze the con- 
cern cannot be gathered from existing sources cited 
in chapters 4- and 5^ it may be necessary to conduct 
a survey of community residents. Chapter 6 provides 
a basic explanation of survey techniques used in col- 
lecting data from original sources. 



Step 4— is analysis' an4 interpretation of data. Chap- 
ter 7 includes a brief overview of descriptive statis- 
tics and other techniques for analyzing data. 

The process outlined above can be cyclical in na- 
ture. Once the data have been collected, other data 
may be identified as necessary for problem analysis. 
In this case, steps 2, 3 and 4 would be repeated until 
all .the data necessary to analyze the concern are 
collected. 

A Guide to the Literature, presented in appendix 
J, is useful in identifying other references that can 
be used for further data on various topics. Public and 
private organizations that may be able* to provide 
further data have also been included. 



Figure l-l.-Hanc 



STEP 1 

Problem identification- 

Chapter 2 

—— ^ * 

• Identifying the problem 
Identifying the type of data needed 

• Identifying the data on hand 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
COMMUNITY INFORMATION— 
Chapter 2/ < 

provides information on problem 
identification and presents 
illustrations of how community data 
can be used. 



STEP 2 

DATA ITEM IDENTIFICATION AND 
DATA 0 RGAN IZATI ON-*-Chapters 3, 8, 
and Appendix B * 9 

• One organizational scheme for a 
complete data system 

• An explanation of the coding system 
Identification of important data items 

• Definitions of those data items 

• An abbreviated version of the data 
system presented in chapter 3 

CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION — Chapter 3: 

Presents one possible scheme for 
organizing the data to be collected. It 
also prorvdes a listing of items that 
can be used in determining the data 
needed for specific probtems.^The • 
data items and organizaftnal system 
presented here can be used 
selectively according tp the 
requirements of the problem being 
investigated. 

DEFINmONS-^Chapter8: ' 

Provides the definitions for the data 
items presented in chi^er 3. 

COMMUNITY PROFILE CHARTS- 
Appendix C: 

Abfareviaifetf version' of the * ' 
organizational system provided in 
chapter 3. - * 
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STEP 3 

OBTAININGTHE NECESSARY 
INFORMATION — Chapters 4, 5, 6 

• Availability of information needed 
f PUBLISHED DATA-—CHAPTER 4: . 



Reviews the information that is 
available from trie Bureau of Cadmus , 
and the publications in which that 
information is located. 

• Availability of additional information 
OBTAINING COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION. FROM LOCAL ' 
SOURCES-ChapterS: identifies - 
other sources of information within 

, the local community* It also provides 
questions to be considered in the 

• collection df the data. 

• Collecting information directly from 
community members' 

ASSESSING COMMUNITY 
ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND 
BEUEFS-Chapter 6: . 
provides a basic framework of survey 
techniques for the collection of 
community opinions. 



STEP 4 . * 

ANALYZING THE DATA THAT HAVE 
BEEN COLLECTED-Chapter 7 
j— 

• Manipulating statistical data 

• Enrollment projections * 

• Linking enrollment projections to 
population projections 

• Electronic data processing 

TECHNIQUES FOR USING, 
INFORMATIONr-Chapter 7: 

Provides a review of some' of the 
statistical methods that can be used in 
anaiyzing the collected data.* 



Chapter 2. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION 



SUMMARY 



Handbook VIII is specifically designed to assist the 
researcher in better collection and use of data for de- 
cisionmaking related *tb school issues. The schools 
serve, and are served by, the community, its people, 
and institutions. Therefore, short-term and long-term 
school planning and problem solving require knowl- 
edge of the internal and external features and dynamics 
of the geographic area the schools serve. 

The concerns involved in the school-community tie 
are diverse. They may affect the entire geographic area 
of the school district, including vocationaT schools and 
community colleges; qr they may affect only a compact 
neighborhood. They may relate to a minority group, 
a housing area, or the population of the entire com- 
munity. They may have academic, vocational, or lei- 
sure time program implications^ They may be of local 
origin, or they may result fronftomp mandate imposed 
by the State or the Federal Government. In each case 
a decision will be required, and^community^related 
data may be a^fflWtrr a large parrot wnat is essential" 
for reasoned decisionmaking. Handbook VIII is de- 
signed to help decisionmakers as they assemble facts, 
perceptions, and data dn community political and so- 
cial realities to solve emerging problems. ( 
N^Early in the decisionmaking process school planners 
mustMecide what and how much data to collect, 



a common belief that great quantities of data are es- 
sential; this is not necessarily true. Data have real value 
only when they contribute to the solution of concerns 
being confronted. A comprehensive system providing 
data $n almost any conceivable issue would be ideal. 
Time, staff, and budget, however, rule out such a sys- 
tem for most school districts. The lack of an available 
information system should not preclude collection of 
data pertinent to a specific issue. A minimal data base 
can be started. A functional system can be started 6r 
stopped, contracted or expanded, as emerging needs 
dictate. 

Community data items may be stored in a comput- 
erized retrieval system, oh file cards or sheets of paper, 
«or in other ways. The data may.be manipulated by .a 
sophisticated computer method available through a 
community college or ma y be summarized by office 
staff or community volunteers in a rudimentary "man- 
ner. Community data are central to a consideration of 
issues related to enrolhpent, tax base, curriculum de- 
sign, race relations, school building needs and loca- 
tions, attendance areas, bus rputes, additional training 
TorTthTIaBor force, and many others. The school sys- 
tem is a dominant institution in the community; there- 
fore school ^decisionmaking affects the community's 
present and future. * 

The major data categories' (detailed in chapter 3), 
covering useful' sets of community information are 
listed below: 



Code • * 

Numbers Data-Item Categories 

pi, POPULATION 

01. 01 GENERAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

01. 02 RACIAL AND ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS 

01. 03 FOREIGN BQRN CHARACTERISTICS 

0L 04 \ URBAN^RURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

01. 05 INCOME^ CHARACTERISTICS 

01. 06 EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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Oi. 07 • . : ~ HOUSEHOLD AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 
01. 08 •• VITAL STATISTICS 



01. 09 



4 .. 
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HANDICAPPED CATEGORIES 



02. „" ECONOMY •' ~>\ N 

02. 01 A GENERAL ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

02. 02 EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

02. 03 ' . , ECONOMIC INDICATORS * . . 

02 04 v ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT / 

02. 05 COMMUNITY REVENUE BASE FOR SCHOOLS * 

02. 06 ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION * s 

02.07 ECONOMIC TRENDS (FUTURE) 

03. LAND/ USE. 

'03.01 CLASSIFICATION OF LAND- . 

03. 02 LAND USE— GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS -* ' 

03. 03 / LAND USE— DENSITY MEASURES 

03.04 LAND USE— SPECIFIC SITE CHARACTERISTICS * • 

03. 05 N _ LAND USE— REGULATORY INFORMATION 

«• i ' 

04 . SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS " ' 

04^01 GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNITY^ 

04. 02 t / STATISTICS COLLECTED BY. LOCAL AGENCIES 
04. 03 ( VOTING CHARACTERISTICS 

04: 04 FORMAL AND INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE COMMUNITY 

04.05 ALLOCATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND SERVICES ' 

04. 06 COMMUNICATION^THROUGH MASS MEDIA V 

04. 07 4 SCHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS " ' . * 

04.08 SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION % 

04.09 \ SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERRELATIONSHIPS ' 

PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION " only tocally, mayhave LpUcations for the entire 

school district. U t 

. It is beyond the scope of this Handbook to discus* . A second aspect of problem identification is deter- 

problem identification in detail; hotever, a few general ■» mining a time frame. Is it a concern thaf occurs only 

guidehnes can be presented, Three questions might be ' at a specific time? Does it have short- or' long-range 

^ - implications? Assume, for example, that the concern; 

(1) Where is the concern occurring? is failure of ^ sch ° o1 lev y • The failure occurs at z spe- 

(2) When is the concern occurring? cific P° int in time > but ^e ramifications may be felt all 

(3) WKBhi does it "affect? . * year Defining the time limits can deterniine'how much 
_ ^ . timejs available for data collection and* analysis. If the 

, The first aspect of problem identification, determin- concern is short term and needs an immediate solution 

ing where the concern is occurring, involves questions the time for collection and analysis of data may be 

of scope. The researcher needs Jo know whether a con- severely limited. If the problem is long term in nature 

cent affects thfe whole school district. For instance, there may be enough time for extended research and 

declining enrollment, may be districtwide or it may be analysis. Emphasis, therefore, must be placed on the 

occurring "in only a few schools. Note, however, that , identification of long term problems before they be- 

-ilution to .the problem, even if. it iff manifested come immediate concerns" requiring prompt solutions - 
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The" third aspect of problem identification, identi- 
fying exactly who is, or will be, affectedly the con- 
cern of its solution, is particularly important if thecoip- 
munity is brought into the decisionmaking process or 
if a survey is being 1 contemplated. For example, if a 
survey will be used to determine why school levies 
have failed, it is important to determine which groups 
of people have voted against the levy. If the problem 
^ concerns declining enrollments, it is necessary to .de- 
termine who would be affected by closing schools or 
other possible solutions. 

dat;a-item identification 

The data items -that can be collected are numerous 
and varied. It is difficult to provide exacUguidelines 
for the identification of data items for specific concerns 
because the nature of the problem and the cha/acter- 
istics of the community should determine the type of 
data to be collected. This section, therefore, outlines 
a'general, rather than specific, strategy for item iden- 
tification. . 

% Data "are usually collected to provide a clearer un- 
derstanding of the different aspects of a situation. Data 
items themsdlves will not provide a solution, of course, 
»but they may point to a" particular alternative solution 
as being more desirable than another. 

The following list of basic areas that data can be 
used to illuminate is not exhaustive, but it should pro- 
vide some idea of the areas that can be profitably ex- 
plored by, ti?e use of community data: 

• Background of the concern 

• Why the cdncern is occurring 

* • Impact of the concern on the schools and com-, 
m unity i 

• Range of possible solutions and their effects on 
the schools and the community 

• Areas of the commbnity that will be most di- 
rectly affected by the concern and possible so- 
lutions . 

• Opinions of community members' about <he 
concern and possible solutions 

• Long-term or future-trends * / ' * ' 
The user should first determine what data are already 

known before deciding which specific data Should be 
collected. The.arnount of data known will, to/some 
extent, determine what data must still be collected. • 
The process of data-item identification as shown in 
thk illustration following this 'section is briefly sum- 
marized here and in the next several paragraphs. Jhe 
school-age population in Hirth School District was de- 



clining. The committee exploring the problem wanted 
to know th$ background of the community. Population 
figures for some point in thejpast and for the present, 
plus projections for the future, were key data itemis in 
understanding the magnitude of the cbncern; *- 
. ^ AftejL collecting and analyzing population data, the 
comrnittee decided that the projected decline in pppu- $ 
lation was critical and that plans were urgently needed. 
The committee collected information on the following. 
Staff, buildings, attendance areas, and transportation. 
They alsd formulated ttje 'following Questions that the* 
data wouid help them answer: . 

• How are the students spatially distributedjthrough- 
out the district now^ and hbw might ^s distri- 
/ bution change"? 

•\How do the social and economic characteristics 
of the population vary throughout the district, and 
what implication does thjs have for retrenchment? 
• • Tojyhat extent are resources available to develop 
school programs for population groups other than 
the traditional 5-to- 18 age category? 

The committee identified the data it still needed to col- 
' lect. , 

Following the initial steps thQ committee formulate^ 
plans for coping with the projected future situation. 
The committee recognized that the need for community 
data, however, did not end with the formulation of 
pfens. Community members might not understand the 
magnitude or complexity of the concern. Community 
cooperation Would be important in making certain basic 
decisions and carrying out future plans. The committee 
decided to investigate- groups within th£ commbnity 
that could help explain the concern to community 
nfehibers. 

The preceding paragraphs have briefly summarized 
the Hirth School illustration. It may not always be pos- 
- sible, at a specffic point in time, to identify all the data 
that need to be? collected. Often the collection and anal- 
ysis' of initial data lead td other questions and other 
data that will be needed. The process of data-item iden- 
tification, collection, and analysis proceeds in stages. 
The Cyclical nature^ ofyjie data-collection process has 
been alluded to in figure 1-1, chapter r. 
, Standard data sources should always' be examined 
first. If these sources do notprovide the needed data 
items, or if the data they provide are old and incorrect, 
then local sources of data should ,be considered. Local 
planning agencies, major employers, local community 
colleges or universities, and. many other .places may 
well perform studies or coltett data that will be useful. 
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m Chapter 5 suggests many of these local sources. If 
needed information is not available,' then the final al- 
ternative is, to 'generate thl^a though a* survey. 
4 Chapter 6 covers some of the considerations involved 
in such efforts. N 

The foIIow4n& hypothetical illustration examines the 
community-school tie and the possible uses of com- 
munity data. ' 

ILLUSTRATION: fflRTH 
SCHOOL SYSTEM ADAPTS TO 
DECLINING ENROLLMENT 

* 

History and Background of Hirth 
School District 

« 

Hirth School District formed the northwestern corner 
of Washington County, which was the central unit of 
a four-county Sfandard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA). The SMSA was named Tor the central tity, 
- ^Lancaster, and the metropolitan complex was reason- 
ably typical of the ol^er big city areas of the East and 
Midwest.* The SMSA's 1980 population of 1,504,585 . 
was almost identical to the 1970 figure, but there was 
evidence that the area would lose population in the 
coming decades. The city of Lancaster had a census^ 
k count of 61 1 ,443 in 1980; a drop of nearly 80,000 from 
— — the-W^totair-The overay population trends' were:*(l) 
'a sizable immigration of younger people to the "Sun- 
belt States"; (2) an increase in the general age of the 
population;* (3) a decline in numbers in the cofTxity 
and the older suburbs; and (4) a redistributioi/injothe 
smaller outlying suburbs, detached towns, and rural 
4* nonfarm sectors, " % 

The Lancaster area economy had originally been 
• based on heavy industry. The first steel plants-opened ' 
in the 1890's, had grown steadily to a peak in em- 
t ployment and production in the eafly 1950% and had' 
stimulated a maj9r development of metal fabricating 
and machine tool industries. Traditional manufacturing 
. had been augmented in the post-war years by a signif- 
icant expansion of electronics producers,- which', by 
_^1980, were the only manufacturers that were likely to . 
experience expansion'in either em^oyment or produc- 
tion. The area anticipated a continuing diversification 
of jobs, with retail, clerical, and service positions be- 
coming opportunities. These caiegorfes and the elec-. 
\ tronics industry were primary employers of4he female 
labor force. As the economic base underwent a rapid 

ERJC ■ 
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and major change, so did demands on the labor force 
and, community institutions, including education. * 

The Hirth School District included Xwo political ju- 
risdictions: (1) the incorporated City of Hirth occupy- 
ing the northern third of Hirth Township (see map, 
figure 2-1), and (2) the remaining portion of Hirth 
Township, lying to the south. The Hirth School District 
covered both areas (Hirth School District and Hirth 
Township have the same boundaries). - , 

The City of Hirth had Iong-been an economic sat- 
ellite of the central city, Lancaster, and consisted of 
older homes, both single-family and duplex, and some 
highly concentrated industrial districts. Residents of 
Hirth had^typically divided themselves evenly between 
jobs available in the community and those in other job 
p centers throughout the metropolitan area. The com- 
munity was extremely vulnerable to change; recent de- 
cades had seen both an ex6dus of industry and a change 
in the composition of the population. * 

The larger part of the school district was politically 
a part (We» township. This extensive area had re- 
mained faRlautf during |he 1950's. However, early in 
the 1960's one of the first completed interstate highway 
segments slashed across the southern part of the area 
from the southwest' to the 'east. The township lands 
were converted rapidly from rural to suburban in char- 
acter. 

The Hirth School District was composed of, a diverse 
set of neighborhoods and confronted a variety of eco- 
nomic, social, and denrographip concerns and educa- 
tional facilities and resources. The problems confront- 
ing this district were very similar to concerns facing 
numerous other districts across the Nation. 

The district §erved just under 25,000 school-age (5- 
17) children in 1980; approximately half of them en- 
rolled in the 22 k-6 schools and'a quarter each in the 
eight junior (7-9) and four senior (10-12) high sdjlbls. <* 
The District prided itself on a high-quality educational 
system that provided for a broad range of opportunities 
designed t^rve all types of students: the advantaged 
and disadvantaged, the academically .oriented, and 
those pursuing vocational skills. In addition, the dis- 
trict had'begun to consider the educational needs.oOhe* 
adult population. 

ProMem Identification in the Hirth 
School District 

The State Department of Educaflbn issued guidelines 
for a State subsidy that influenced Hirth School District 
in two ways: First, there was to be a statewMe evalu- 
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Figure 2-l.-Hirth Township with census tracts and major roads ' 
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ation x>f expenditures for school buildings, with clear 
economic incentives for school districts that reduced 
per-pupil expenditures for facilities. This move was 
prompted^ by a declining State population, particularly 
in the larger cities, which produced a drastic need to 
make more efficient use of income t#x funds for edu- 
cation. Second, responding to shifts in employment 
toward the clerical and service sectors of the economy, 
the State sought to expand vocational education by of- 
fering developmental grants for start-up efforts. 

Superintendent Arno Smiley asked the Hirth School 
Board to establish an ad hotSCommittee on Evaluation 



to study the State guidelines and to exaihine Hirtfi's 
current operations in detail. The goal of the evaluation 
v was to formulate a proposal for taking advantage of the 
State guidelines, while at the san\e time identifying s and 
responding to important local concerns. Local school 
districts had 6 months in which,to submit revised plans 
to the State Department of Education to .qualify for the 
new subsidies and for developmental grants in voca- 
tional education. * 

The board appointed Jim Norton, an active board 
member and local-attorney, to chair the Committee on' 
Evaluation. A modest budget of $2,000 was approved, 
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and secretari3TsGpp0rt~was to be provided b"y f the 
administration. Norton and £miley appointed several 
persons to the commijtee, including Rhonda Gray, a 
social scientist on the faculty of nearby Avon Com- 
munity College, and suggested at (he first committee 
meeting that Handbook VIII might be useful as a guide 
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to Slarify issues the comnjittee needed^to resolve. * 

Dr. Gray ^working with* some of her students and 
using the Han^book^as a guide, decided that population 
and economic information was peeded for Hirth Town? 
ship and the overall metropolitan area. She" contacted 
the^Lanfcaster' Metropolitan Planning Commission and 



Table 2-1.— Population of Hirth Township, by age, sex, and race:, 1980 
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found population projections fojr Hirth Township and 
economic projections for the cbunty and for the met- 
ropolitan area. 

The'pbjjulation projections showed the population of 
Hirth, Township by age, sex, and race for bkt§ year, 
from 1980 through 1995. Table shows ^e^popu^ 

' lation data for the township for 198(L In the total- pop- 
ulation by age data, Dr/Gray jioticed a steady decline 
in population from age 17 to age 1 and combined the 
data into categories Roughly corresponding to the ages 
of elementary, junior high, anji.high school students, j 
Her results are shown in. Table 2-2.. While tfhe age 

* groups used did not precisely correspond to the actuah 
ages of pupijs by grade, the trends indicated^that t^e c 
Hirth School District* wquldtface a drop of ftearly 23 
percent in the school-age population over g 10-year 
period. ' ^ 

The economic projections (or the area indicated thai 
the metropolitan area would continue to t^e diversified, 
but that employment opportunities would be mo£t prev- 
alent iff the occupationsjelating to retail sales, clerical, 
service, and manufacturing jobs. Dr. Gra^<tpok this 
information back to the Comnjittee. " * * M . 
- The committee identified several issues related to r 
.declining enrollments: concerns about staff, buildings, 
attendance areas, and transportation- Althoughj&ta in- 
dicated that vocational education' wj£ an^jm^ortant 
need in Hirth's labor-market, the- iSkv&i on specific 
offerings were less clearcut'and it was appaitfnf that 
more information was needed. . * ' • ' 

, Jim Nohon appointed tw^subcoipmitteestto.coRect 
additional information and make recommendation^bn 
thft-two major concerns identified by the initial infor- 
mation gathering: declining enrollment and' vocational * 
education. * v \ 



Table 2-2:\-tProjections of school-age population, 
* c • Hiith^Tdvvnship: 1980-1990 * 
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(3) To what extent are resources available to develop 
school programs for populatiojyjroups *other than 



The Committee on Declining - 
Enrollment 

. 4 to deal with significant decline in the school- 
age population required answers to the following qub?f 
Hons: , 

(1) How is the school-age population distributed 
throughout the district now, and hpwunight this*< 
change? 

(2) flow do the social and economic characteristic^ of * ' 
the pppulatiop vary in different sections of the dis- 
trict, and wha^ implication does this have for future 
enrollment? 



lojygoi 

^ *fthe traditional 5-to-18 age cat£pf$? 

The Decliniiig Enrollment Subcommittee quickly^ 
-recognized the -need for information on several differ- 
ent topics: % v 4 

(1) ^Pupil population: • * ♦ 

(a) Size of ptlfrl populatipn <* 
* (b) Spatial distribution:' ' v 

1. Socioeconomic characteristics of neighbor- 
hoods v * . 

2. ^Racial characteristics 

(2) Physical facilities: 

(a) Capacity 

(b) Condition-of facilities 

(c) Location 

-(d) Flexibility of possible use / 
(e) Relation to existing land use in surrounding 
. areas " * N 

(3) Transportation: % „ 

(a> Traffic flow * * * „ 

(bjj Vehicle requirements v ' ' 

Attendance areas: 4 * 

(a) Natural boundaries ' . 

(b) Political factors 
1. Racial composition 

,2: Histojrical factors 

) Staffing requirements: 
(a) Teaching staff . 
fb) Administrators 

(c) Support staff , ♦ 

Handbook VIII was usecKor such basic information 
needs as: (1) the size and location of pupil population, 
t2) the land use context of existing school buildings, 
and (3) political factors associated with attendance^ 
areas. x 

The next section indicates how information wasjie^ 
vejoped and used^for one of the research questions — 
? 'what to do with the junior high^chools. In the Hirtja 
School District. grades •? tq 9 were enrolled. 
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, Size and Distribution of die Junior 
High School Pupil Population \ 

The subcommittee first looked at the projected pop- 
ulation of the junior high school age grotfjj, and dis- 
covered lhat the greatest- enrollment decline wquW oc- 
cur between 1980 and 1985,. with a' relatively stable 
Situation developing by 1990. (See table 2-3.) Adjust- 
ments wpuld have to occur quickly, rather than being 
postponed until the end of the decade. 



Table 2-3. — Projections of junior high-age 

population, by single ye$rs % of agQ: 
1^80-1995. 



Age 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


TotaT 


6,151 


5,230 


5,0.10 


5;005 


12 


* 2,000 • 


1,687 


'1,543 


1,726 


k 13 


2,035 


1,730 


1,647 


1,658 • 


14 


7,116 


1,813 


1,820 


1,621 



Reduction ovqt 
previous period 



-§21 . -220 -5 



The subcommittee then collected, information on the 
distribution and composition of population by census 
tract. Becau^ Hirth Township is part of a large^met- 
ropolitan area, it was divided by the Bureau of Census 
into census tracts'. Figure 2-1 shows {he general layout 
of the district, with census tracts and major roads. 
Table 2-4 shows selected characteristics, of ttyepopu- 
lation of Hirth ToWhship as presented in the census 

' tract publications. These iteips were selected from the 
hundreds of items in chapter 3 of Handbook VIII as 
being relevant to.tfie problems at hand. From this in- 
formation a number of factors could be identified. In ' 
terms of family income and educational background, 
the advantaged pbpulation tended to live in the south 
and east sections of the district. (See figure 2-2.) Cen- 
sus tracts 0011, 0012, and 0016 through 0019 were 
clearly advantaged in comparison with the others. The* 

• black population was concentrated in census tracts 
0002, 0003, 0008, and 0014.1. The.nort|iern section 



* For a brief discussion of the relationship between family * income 
and completed family size, see^R. Weeks, Population (Belmont, 
. California: Wadsworth, 1978). 
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had an older population, a fact reflectf^hn fejver per- 
sons pe; household. Multiple-unit housing was located 
primarily in the censiuetracts west of and adjacent to 
River Road. * v 

Next; it was necessary to understand fiow the pop- 
ulation decline in ages 12 to ^4 would be sprekd 
through existing, attendance areas, which fortunately' 
had been made to confoqn to the census .tracts to com- 
- ply with information requirements for Federal funding. 
(See figure 2-3.) In estimating enrollments by attend- 
ance areas for 1990, it was necessary to project the age 
12-to-14 population by census tract. This was accom- 
plished by calculating rates of decline based on the 
relationship between completed family size and family 
income.* The calculations indicated that the three high- 
inqome census tracts would decline by about 25 per- 
cent, while the remainder of the tracts would decline 
by 18.5 percent. (See table 2-5.) THfc present rlumber 
of schools and the present configuration, of attendance 
, areas were goifig to^need modification. 

To develop some preliminary proposals, the sub- ' 
committee on declining'enrollment began working with 
a map of census tracts that showed the location of ex- 
isting junior high schools, ^nd the projected 1990 pop- 
ulation of the 12-14 age group." (See figure 2-4.) 
The data indicated that: 

(1) School 6 was rapidly losing pupil population. 

(2) School 2 was quite old and in need of extensive 
renovation. 

(3) 4 School 1 was 3 new*, campus-type school de- 
veloped as part of an ufban renewal project in ' 
1972. 

(4) School 5 was overcrowded. 

(5) Schools 7 and 8 were "communit^schools" that 
offered "extensive programming for local resi- 
dents. < 

Because the State was offering incentives to reduce 
expenditures on building, the subcommittee decided to * 
propose the closing of two schools: Numbers 2 and 6. 
In realigning the attendance areas, the subcommittee 
tried to keep in mind the socioeconomic and racial 
composition of the census tracts. A decision was made 
to retain the census tract as the basic* unit for deter- 
mining J>oundaries of attendance areas. 

Figure 2-5 shows 'the revised attendance areas that 
the subcommittee proposed with the 1990 population 
figure for each new. area. 

^1) The area of School 1 changed from'^schoot-- 
serving primarily a low-income black population N 
to one with a more mixed population, including 
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Table 2-4.— Selected characteristics of population and of housing, Hirth Township, by census tract: 1980 



code oumipr & 
d*tt item 




01 0101 



01. 01 04 
• Med lixi age 

bl.^1 05 
Median family 



01. 01 06 
Median hifheit 
grade of school 
completed 

01.02 0*01 



O 

o 
c 



Tract 
0001 


Tract 

0002 


Tract 
0003 


Tract 
0004 


Tract ~ 
O005 


" Tract 
0006 


Tract 
0007 


Tract 
0008 

] —+ 1 


Tract 
0009 


Tract 
0010 


Tract 
001/ 


Tract 
0012 


Tract 
0013 


Tract 
0014 4 


Tract 
0014.2 


Tract 
0015 


Tract 
0016 


Tract 

,0017 


Tract 
0018 


Tract 
0019 


Total 


* 

ON 


5.660 


5.993 


7.141 


7.027 


6.110 


5.703 


4.823 - 


6.710 


5.118 


7;444 


6.266 


5.454 


^.6S1 


< 

4,726 


4.616 


5.321 J 


5,817 


,8.518 


77014 


4,042 


^1 17.684 




.. 30.9 


26.5 


26.1 


32 8 


31 6 


31.3 


33.3 


277 


•30 1 


29.9 


28 8 


28 8 


25.5 


25.8 


24.6 


25.9 


260 


27 2 


272 


28l8 


28 8 




12.132 


9.871 


8.144 


9410 


10.810 


11.802 


12.151 


9.242 


12.663 


11.818 


13.405 


13.678 


12.995 


10.708- 


11.462 ^ 


12.336 


16.203 


14.765 


18.584 


f 

> 

21.144 


12,775 


. J 
























.* 






* 








1 




h 




11.1 


10 8 


10.4 


10.7 


10.7 


11 0 


11.2 


10.6 


■I* 


12.2 


12.8 


12 5 


13 0 


10.8 


129 


12 8 


14.3 


14 2 


14 9 


15 1 


' 12.1 




2.4 


48.2 


51 5 * 


8.5 


" 4.1 * 


0.7 


1.6 


17.8 * 


2 1 * 


66 


l.f 


0.4 


0.7 


J3.3 


1 

0.2 


10.9, 


t 








106 




2,5 


26 




















* 




\ 


L ' • 


\ 




/ 






i 


2.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


25 


29 


J" 


• 2.8 * 


3.1 


3.0 


34 




30 


& 3.4 




32 


* 3 3 


3 1 


30 
































/* 




■> 






I 


t 


76,1 


.80/3 . 


72.2 


80.9 


85.5 


79.1 


77.7 


516 


72.3 


46.7 


61 6 


40.1 


49.9 


36.5 


75.6 i 


f 81.1 . 


96.2 


93.5 


91 2 


98 8 


72.6 





01. 07 Q3 
Mean nbmbcf of * 
persons per 
household 

01. 07 04 0J 
Percent persons 
living in single 
housing units 

01..0707 *# • •> X , 

Median value of * 

c^rner-occypted * k . m ' . - * 

housfoj units 23.600 '15.800 15.408 17..200 17.300 17.500 19.100 16.400 21.100 18.800 24.000 "26.600 25.50k 17.100 25.300 22.800 31.400 29.700 

* - 

027 06 0102 3 t • ' 

Percent of labor - * { , . 

force unem- 

Pky* 1 . ." . 8 6 3.8 3,9 4.4 12.2 6.3 . 6,8 6.0- 5.5 5,8 10 6 8.1- 7.0 



37.200 39,900 22.100 



7.8 10 9 118 *6 5.8 5.9 4.4 12.2 6i . 6.8 6.0 - 5.5 5.8 lo 6 



U 3 8 3 8 3 4 6.2 



02. 06 04/03 ' 

Percent employ' » , „ » <* ^ 

ment a white 9 

cottar occupa- * * J - — " • * * 

tio » * 35-2 24.6 27.1 3«.8 41.5 46$ 57.6 38.9 59.9 37.7- '62.6 " 66.4 61.1 54.4 57.9 6S,8 83*.3 81.7 

* o — 

Population 1M4 226 281 343 279 263 249 188 310* 255 301 — 305 291 328 . 323 338 *' 388 404 4S1 

■*g - i 



84.4 87.2. 54.6 
420 5 <J78 6.151 



erJc. 24 
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figure 2-2-=Jrfedian (amity income level, by census tract for^irth Township: 1980 
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Figure 2-3.— Population age 12 to 14, by junior high school attendance area, Hirth School District: 1980 
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more lower- and middle-income whites from 
tracts 0004 and 0005 and more middle-class 
blacks from tract 0014.1. 
. ( 2 ) School 2 would be phyise^ out, its students reas- 
signed to Schools 1 and 8. 

(3) School 3 would receive 232 pupils from tract 
0002. This plan woud give School 3 about 15 
percent black students in 1990, compared with 
2 percent in 1980. 

(4) School 4 would be shifted to serve the corridor 
jnade up of tracts 008, 0010, and 001 1, a mixed 
income apartment-dweller population. About 9 
percent of the students would be black, com- 
pared to 30 percent in 1980. 

(5) School 5 would be relieved of overworking by 
a transfer of over 100 students. 

(6) School 6 would be phased out and its students 
reassigned to Schools 5 and 7. 

(7) Schools 7 and 8 would record little change in 
number of students and socioeconomic or racial 
characteristics. 

In addition to making recommendations for realizing 
attendance areas, \the subcommittee had to make rec- 
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ommendations about how to realign transportation; 
how to reassign teachers, administrators, and support 
staff; and what to do with the closed buildings. Also 
a strategy had to be developed for informing 4ocal cit- 
izens about declining enrollments, the financial advan- 
tages of closing the^o schools, and the rationale for 
the new attendance areas. & 

The social structure and dynamics- section of Hand- 
book VIII provided: (1) a checjdist of community or- 
ganizations that might be approached about taking over 
responsibility for the buildings that were being phased, 
out as schods, and (2) checklists for identifying leaders 
of local organizations, 4|^ing political groups, that 
could be involved in disseminating information to the 
public. At this point the Vocational Education Subcom- 
mittee was also informed about the proposal to close 
School 6, which was only 15 years old. Located near 
the interstate highway, School 6 was being considered 
as a possible facility for vocational education. 

Members of the Declining Enroll ment Subcomm ittee 
realized that gaining acceptance^ of the^ sweeping 
change within the diverse community would be a mon- 
umental tiftk. Convincing the Board of Education was 
their first task. ' * 
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Table 2-5.— Projected population of the age group 12 
m to 14 for Hirth Township, by census 
tracts: 1990 , . . ^ 



Census tract. 



m 



0001 
0002 
0003 
0004 
0005 
0006 
0007 

oooa 

0009 
0010 
0011 
0012 
0013 
0014.1 
.0014.2 
0015 
0016 
0017 
0018 
0019 
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Projection 



187 

232 

284 

231 

218 

206 

155 

256 

211 

249 

252 

241 

271 

267 

280 

321 

303 

398 

318 

134 



The Vocational, Education 
Subcommittee 

Three different sets of data would be necessary to 
aid the Vocational Education Subcommittee. The first 
set related to the characteristics of the metropolitan 
economy, witty>articular reference to the identification 
of those industries and occupations that would most 
likely be the soured of future jobs. The second was the 
need for a clear understanding of the economic char- 
acteristics of the population. Vocational education 
should be structured in light*of the real opportunities 
that might exist in the labor market area and the ca : 
pabilities of the retainable labor force. A third ques- 
tion concerned what buildings might be available for 
the expansion of vocational education. * 

As. noted earlier the Lancaster SMSA had a diver- 
sified economy in 1980. Manufacturing accounted' for 
33.8 percent of all jobs, but a steady broadening of the 
, economic structure had been occurring since 1950, and 
was likely to continue through the next decade An 
economic forecast Wdy completed by the Lancaster 
Metropolitan Planning Commission^indicated that job 
growth in the labor market area would be about 7.2 
percent in the 1980-90 decade. (See figure 2*6.) Man- 
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Figure 2-4. Projected number of persons age 12 to 14 in Hirthv Township, by census tract: 1990 
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ufacturing was expected to decline slightly in absolute 
employment and would employ 30.6 percent oPall po- 
sitions as compared to the 33,8 percent recorded* a de- 
•cade earlier, but employment in construction and trans- 
portation 'was expected to expand., A wide variety of 
essentially white collar jobs in clerical, sales, and Serv- 
ice occupations was anticipated to be the primary 



growth area. Within the manufacturing classification* 
marked shifts were anticipated. Though an overall de- 
cline in employment was forecast, certain industrial 
groups, especially electronics* were expected to ex- 
pand. Electronics, along witli the white collar groups 
indicated above, tends tq>employ predominantly female 
labor. The economic forecasts strongly^ supported the 
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Figure 2-5.— Proposed attendance areas for junior high schools in Hirth School District: 1990 ^ ' C 
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Table 2-6.— Employment, by industry groups, Hirth Township: 'l980; and Lancaster 
, Standard Metropo litan Statistical Arpa (SMSA): 1980 and 1990. 

1 : 



Industry group 



Total 
Cdnstrliction 
Manufacturing 
Tran s portation 



Hirth 


Lancaster- 


1980 


SMSA-1980 



Lancaster 



SMSA- 1990 



42,985 
2,281 
17,236 



Communication', Utilities 
» Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
Buyer and Repair Services* 
Personnel Services 
Health Services 
Educational Services 
Other Services 
Public Admjjastration 
Other 



695/800 
30,258 
235,084 
— 25,274 




w 637 

1,037 
7,159 
1 ? 690 
.983 
1,548 
* 1,816 
4,041 
1,245 
1,077 
946 



22,643 
35,148 
104,589 
35,000 
24,378 
25,068 
40,116 
46,233 
^0,327 
32,300 
9,372 



746,100 
27,400 

228,200 
— 23750CT 
32,100 
41,600 

121,800 
37,000 
26,900 
3,1,100 
47,700- 

48,200 
32,000 
38,500 
10,100' 



notion that vocational education should be tailored to 
cover certein identifiable types of jobs (electronics, 
service, clerical, sales) and should have a strong appeal 
to the female population. 

The periodic occupational outlook studies conducted 
by the State Bureau of Employment Security provided 
further support for these conclusions." Many of the job 
opportunities identified were located beyond the Hirth 
area; but the vast change in individual mobility and the 
dispersion of industries, stores, service operations, and 
residences throughout the SMSA clearly indicated to 
'^the subcommittee members that Hirth programs must 
reflect the fact that the communit^'s-re^idents were 
looking at opportunities throughout the metropolitan 
area. Thus, the planning of veronal education pro- 
grams would have to be based on a recognition of the 
entire metropolitan area's prospects. The Hirth Schools 
needed to serve the demands of local economic activ- 
ity, but satisfying the population's training needs could 
only be accomplished throug^ an awareness of the en- 
tire metropolitan area. 

The economic characteristics of the population were 
obtained_from the Bureau 6f the Census publications. 
Selected data, presented in table 2-4, indicated that the 
community's economic character was diverse. Pond- 
erable, variations among census tracts were evident: in 
the proportion of the population employed in white- 
collar occupations, in the unemployment rate, in gie- 
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dian family income, and in the medians for the highest 
grade of school completed. The data • strongly sug- 
gested: (1) that the resident labor fdrce of the coqfc 
munity had the potential for retraining, (2) that many 
laborers had median incomes below theJevel the Fed- 
eral Government describes as adequate for a moderate 
level of living, and (3) that many were seeking em- 
ployment as indicated by the unemployment rate. 

The evidence ©tearly indicated to the subcommittee- 
members that a-real need existed for expanded voca- 
tional education. The subcommittee unanimously rec- 
ommended to Superintendent Smiley arid the board that 
vocational education receive a very high priority in 
future decisionmaking. The report emphasized mat' fur- 
ther studies would be needed to identify the specific 
courses to buffered. 

The final question to be resolved related to the build- 
ing needs of the expanded vocational education pro- 
gram. Hie subcommittee first considered the desira- 
bility of merging the vocational education program for 
high school students with that for the adult population. 
An analysis of the needs and desires of the two groups 1 
provided evidence that they wished to be separate and 
that their. respective needs were of a different order. 
Each of the high schools offered vocational education 
along with more general academic programs. Such a 
merged offering seemed most appropriatesfor the 15- 
to-17 age population; the 'adult population, on the other 
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♦ hand, was in need of specific job-oriented vbcatiopal 
•training.. The subcommittee concluded that a special 
building shQuld be set aside tp meet adult education 
needs and to provide specialized equipment for both ) 
. the adult and the high schodl age groups. The sugges- 
^ tion by the other subcommittee that School 6 be coft- 
^verted to be used for vocational education resulted in 
easibility analysis by a consulting engineer who* con- 
vinced the group that the building could be economi- 
-xall y c onv e rt ed for voc ational-edueatien-pttrpeses-and— 



that the location was ideal in terms of community ac- 
cessibility. 

Other school districts that have experienced sharp 
declines in enrollment have found, as in the,Hirth Dis- 
trict, that there are strong emotional attachments to 
schools considered for Otosing. Resolving problems 
associated with declining entailment requires an effec- 
tiv^ public relations effort, in addition to the collection 
of relevant data. 

The following section explores additional commu- 
nity factors that are important in educational planning. 



OTHER CONSIDERATIONS IN 
STUDYING THE COMMUNTCY 

Formal Areas and Functional Areas 

Concerns about geographic sgale appear at several 
points in this Handbook. Usually reference is made to 
the. political unit (city, town, county), the school dis- 
trict/ or the attendance ■ area of • particular kinds of 
schpols that are the geographic units with which a 
# school system's administration must work. Another 
geographic unit of increasing importance is the geo- 
graphic service area of community colleges. The unit 
varies countrywide, both in character and in the criteria 
used to>define it, but it is clearly important to deci- 
sionmakers in community colleges. 0 
The great majority ofYmericans ij ve j n communities 
' that are economically interdependent with neighboring 
communities and must, therefore, be seen as part of a 
larger functional area. A functional area may be a met- 
ropolitan complex (e.g., Greater Chicago or thehChi- 
cago SMSA),' an alignment of towns along a^rivar val- 
ley, or a homogeneous environmental area 'e.g. ^ the 
Columbia Plateau of eastern Washington an i Oregon 
and the contiguo^ sections of Idaho). What occurs in 
one part of a functional area^affects what Joccurs in 
A} h *r sections of the area* Changes have implications 

r 
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for the school system. Shifts in population may lead 
to larger or smaller enrollments,, shifts in the economy 
" can create new vocational training needs, Emigration 
or outmigration of industry can result in a declining tax . 
base, and an influx of young families can put additional 
pressure on schools. . 

School systems must cope with many change fac- 
tors. Some of these are internal to the system and may 
be anticipated and managed; others are external and 
— prebabiy-earmot be affected by the system's efforts. 
Managing- change is a very important aspect of the. 
school planning process. From an ecohomic. stand- 
point, change is a reality recognized in the concept of 
the Labor Market Area. This unit is a particular type 
of functional' area about which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor regularly 
prepares employment and unemployment data. 

Many school communities, like Hirth, are located in 
areas dominated by a larger central city. In these in- 
stances, several possible trends may emerge: 

(t) The entire metropolitan area may be in a state * 
of decline. 

(2) Some economic activities may leave the area to * 
mofe promising locations, and'other poorer-pay- 
ing enterprises may locate within the metropol- 
itan region. 

• (3) The region as a whple may grow in population 
and total level of economic activity, but the cen- 
tral city^may decline while the suburban* com- 
munities receive the growth. 
While this list is not exhaustive and other trends might • 
possibly emerge, it is evident that each local school 
system should heed economic, social, or. political 
changes that may affect the entire area. One way ad- 
-roini^jrators can remain alert to possible impacts on ' 
their bwn system is to study the data releases^of met- 
ropolitan planning agencies and develop data files that 
provide data for the total area, the central city, and 
major suburban communities. 

• * 

County and Rural Areas 

• 

The data items in Handbook VIII have a particular 
importance for .school sySterflS^qf considerable size ajid 
complexity that have the abilitytoo look closely at a/ 
complex set of community pattern^ Many school dis- 
tricts, however, are either small in population, 
homogeneous in character, or stable nv 
levd of economic activity. Planning and ctecigionmak- 
ing in such districts are commonly based ontfi 
rninistrator's intimate knowledge of the area. This 
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method is often the best; however, the forces now op- 
erating in American society are so cjiverse-and dynamic 
that it might be wise for school* systems to develop 
most of the items, included in chapter 3. Even in fairly * 
homogeneous communities, new economic activities 
may partially dislocate traditional activities or divert 
the labor forcer from an ojd to a new function. In ad- 
d-on, national or State policies may change the nature 
of activities in the area. A series of community indi- 
cators 'may be valuable in such situations." Planning 
• should assure the capability to act prior to an event and 
lessen the need to act after the event. 

.EMERGING FACTORS ^ 

City planners, managers, and school administrators 
should evaluate the impact of new factors or develop- 
ments. For example, some of the consequences of the 
interstate highway system and tjie jet airplane could 
have been^nticipated in advance; others had to be ex- 
perienced before planners could understand their im- J. 
pact. Both developments greatly affected the location 
of community dements and the competitive stance of ' 
one* area of the country in relation to other areas.. Sim- 
ilarly, new or altered conditions that will have an im- 
pact on school planning can arise at any time., Informed 
administrators will have Resources to understand some 
of the consequences of new conditions and will have 
the ability to anticipate changes that the new conditions 
will require. The energy situation^ the effects of en- 
vironmental regulations, taxpayer resistance to in- 
creased property taxes, and the need for vocational re- 
training resulting from high Revels of unemployment 
are all recent examples of emerging factors with im- 
plications for .school systems. 

ENERGY 

The energy shortage in the winter of 1977-78 dra- 
matically Illustrated the "broad range of problems cre- 
ated when a dependable element suddenly becomes a 
change force of considerable magnitude. Since the 
'early 1970's the fitote supply of economical fuels, the 
increased dependence on distant sources of supply, the - 
^price^ and volume constraints imposed by the oil-pro- 
ducing countries, the resulting inflationary spiral, and 
other factors have made energy a matter of vital con- 
cern to planners. • . e * * v 

During the winter of 1977-78, first priority on short 
natural gas supplies was given to residential customers. 
Schools, along with other institutions, had fuel supply 
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problems, and many closed for varying periods of time. 
While the increase in the unit cost of fuels had an 
impact, the most critical factor of the winter season 
was that increased demands for fuel were not met be- 
cause of fuel shortages. The result was a disruption of 
school operations. , 

School systems should consider the following im- 
pacts of the energy situation on their operation: 

( 1) As economic activity shifts to sections of the the 
country, the country -having more certaia fuel 
supplies. 

(2) Employment mobility, leisure time, and other 
; f family life aspects adjusted to the energy situa- 
tion. 

(3) Fuef dependability assessed in terms of supply 
and cost. 

(4) Back-up systenls using different fuels. 

(5) School building design to conserve energy. 

(6) Effect of low energy on transportation systems. 

(7) Financial demands of higher fuel bills. 

(8) School year calendar adjustments to bypass high 
fuel consumption ponths. > 

Obviously, the community as a whole will be faced 
with the s'ame types of problems and needs; therefore, 
the most^effective energy-related planning should be 
done in a comprehensive, communitywide manner. 

ENVIRONMENT 

In the 1970's the United States moved into an era 
of increasing awareness of both the natural and man- 
made environments. As a result, there has been a flood 
of new legislation designed td protect* the environment. 
This trend is likely to continue. An increasing need for 
the schools to teach about the quality of the local and 
national environment ma^ be anticipated, as well as' 
the need to consider environmental factors in numerous 
areas of school planning. For example, school heating 
systems will be affected by the strict rules that govern 
the leVel and nature of emissions from the heating 
plant. Meeting those regulations can directly affect the 
operating conditions and costs of that system. Envi- 
ronmental protection legislation can also have a com- 
munitywide impact, which can alter the levels of eco- 
nomic activity, change the public transportation system, 
and affect the tax base of the community. An aware- 
ness of environmentallegislation and its consequences * 
must be added toTlTe lengthy* list of conditions for 
which the school system, staff must prepare 'a contin- . 
gency plan. 
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PATTERNS OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT . 

* • 

Among the economic and social issues confronting 
the Nation with direct implications for school planning 
are: (1) unemployment, (2) need for a sizable part of 
the laborsfgrc^ to change occupations two or more 
times during a work career, (3) modification of jobs as 
technology and other factors change the specific re- 
quirements of economic activity, and (4) need to pro- 
vide meaningful vocational educational programs for 
the adult population through continuing education. 

Curriculum planners must have access to informa- 
tion on job prospects in many occupations jn order to 
assess ongoing vocational programs and to plan for 
future programs. The Federal Bureau of l^ibor Statis- 
tics produces a large variety of occasional and serial 
occupational literature published for counties, " for 
States, and for labor market areas. In addition,' every 
State has an agency (the name of which varies from 
State to State, b\it all come withiitthe general category 
of State Employment Security) that works with em- 
ployment problems and makes information available 
on job trends, current surplus and shortage occupa- 
tions, and pther related topics. Good communication 
with local governments and their planning and eco- 
nomic development offices also may provide useful 
information for planning vocational education pro- 
grams. Such data arc important components in a school 
district information system. 



While this section is not comprehensive, U does il- 
lustrate the need to he informed about emerging factors 
that can have a significant impact on the operation of 
schools. The data items and information resources in- 
cluded in Handbook VIII are designed to alert schooj, 
administrators to emerging trends and help them de- 
velop a better understanding of their communities. 

CONCLUSION 

t 

This chapter has been concerned with answering two 
basic questions: 4 'Information for whaV?" arid infor- 
mation about what?" The illustration indicates how 
data about communities can be used to clarify prob- 
lems, identify additional information needs, suggest 
solutions, and guide plans for implementation. In col- 
> lecting data it is often more effective to collect prelim- 
inary data, use it to clarify concerns and issues, and 
then collect pertinent detailed data, rather than begin- 
ning with masses of detailed data that may never be 
used/ Ideally, there are several rounds, of data collec- 
tion Wd analysis. It is best to consult community agen- 
cies and printed reports first; only if the needed data 
are unavailable should serious consideration be given 
to direct data collection. " « 

This chapter has illustrated selective use of a variety 
of types' of data. The nexl^chapter provic^an orga- 
nized array of detailed community datji itspis that can 
serve as a catalog from which iterflspertinent to spe- 
cific problems, issues, and situations may be selected. 
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Chapter 3 . $ . 

CLASSIFICATION OF SELECTED COMMUNITY 

INFORMATION 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapten^rtovides.a framework for collecting,, 
using, and displaying available data about pOmmuni- 
ties. Suggested data items and a file structure for dis- 
playing the data items are included. The data items are 
separated into four genexal. categories: Population, 
Economy, Land Use, aftdlSociaf Structure and Dynam- 



ics; 



SELECTING DATA ITEMS 

c 

Central to thi&Handbgokis the selection of data tha|. 
will be most useful to 'stetioof plairriers from among the 
literally hundreds of thousands of bits of information 
available in any locality. m * 

The data items in this chapter were selected after 
interviews with hundreds of superintendent's and prin- 
cipals across the United States, Thesei.were the jdata 
items most commonly desired, needed, or used. 

school district may not require all the data items 
in this chapter. Be selective. 

In selecting data items, the following questions 
should be applied to each prospective item. 

^(1) Can the data iteiti be collected easily from a public 

or private source? ' 
(2) Is the data item measurable? « fc 

(B) Can the data item be interpreted without unreason- 
able effort? * * ' * 
i) Is the data item of continuing significance? 
(5) Is the data item commonly, useful or potentially 
useful for educational planning and decisionmak- 
\ ing? 

DEFINITIONS OF DATA* ITEMS 

> The data i^ems listed in this chapter are defined in 
chapter £. * 

Most of the items in Handbook VIII are summary 
data items. There are two kinds of summary data items: 
baiic and derived. An example of a^feasic summary 



data item is- 4 4 total population." Basic summary data 
items are* easy to de^ipfe because they ha\e descrete 
referents. * r * $ 4 

An example of a derived basic summary data item 
is "populatiofll increase or decrease." Definitions for 
derived data items consist of tjvo factors: (1) citation 

u of the basic data jtem, and (2) the computational pro- 

" dedure used to -do the derivation. 

Terms u'sed in the handboo^Jhat are not 'data items ' 
are defined in the Glossary, appendix A' , 

NOTES ON USE 

Effective use of this chapter requires attention to the 
following? ^ 

o (l) Geographic area 

(2) Time of data.collection 

(3) The coding"%ystefti " \/ 4 

s Referring to the conjmunity profile charts in appen- 
dix B will be helpful^at this time. The-charts outline 
a minimum Srray of data items and illustrate a way of 
displaying the data. 



geographic Area 



An early decision must be made on how data by 
geographic area^ Will, be collected arid accumulated. ^ 
'Probably the simplest approach is to grilect data for 
the efntjre* school district because district boundaries ^ 
often correspond to the boundaries of the community. 0 
Another approach involves maintaining individual files 
for school attendance ar^asr, and also accumulating data 
for the school district as a whole. In this scheme, two 
♦setspf files^are maintained: one set for each attendance 
area, and'Qne for the entire school district. This ap- 
proach has the advantage of maintaining the integrity 
of the school district files, while making it possible to * 
•retrieve data for the individual attendance areas. Data ' < 
from individual school districts can be accumulated By 
cobnty, region,. Stat6, or Nation. 

The same piticedure could be used to collect and 
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store (accumulate) information for the geographic units 
used by various government agencies such as the Bu- 
reau of the Census #nd the Bureau pf Labor Statistics. 
These* administrative units, defined in the Glossary or 
appendix H, are: v ? 

(1) . Censusr tract % * 

(2) City . ' . 

(3) Township. - - 0 • * ' 
(A) County t 

(5) Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) , 

(6) 4^bor Market^Ared • • ' 

1^ files are to#be accumulated, it is important tcftniflg 
into the files a<oding system to identify the geographic 
area represented by any file. % n r ^ « 

Knowing the geographic tftiit often explains why cer- 
tain flata are omitted. For example, for a school at- 
tendance area it mkkes little sense to talk .about the 
structure of the economy, but at the school district level 
such a discussion might be essential. 

^time of Data Collection , . 

Data is usually collected for particular ppints in time 
or fpf time intervals. When comparisons are being 



made, it is sometimes necessary to^Ijuskdata to reflect 
a consistent time frame. For example cehsus data can 
"become outdated quickly. Logal planners often must 
make or locate population estimates 1 to update census 
population Figures. 

The Coding System 

The coding system'used in this handbook is struc- 
turaHy similar to the systems utilized by other Hand- 
books in the StatoEducational Records and Reports 
Series. (See especially Handbook X — Educational 
> Technology.)^ different coding system may be desir- 
able. 

The numerical classifications presented in chapters 
3 and 8 and appendix B apply to the da^a items that 
appear in this Handbook; they are not part of a master 
coding system or of any previously ^established data 
system. Because it is structurally similar, however, the 
codipg" system might bfe used with<the numerical clas- 
^ficatiop in toother handbooks of the Educational 
Recordsand Reports Series. 



f STRUCTURE OF THE CODING SYSTEM j 

Each data category or subdivision of* category is given a code number. The cpding system Assigns a two-digit 
number to each level of detail: 1 ' " • 



00. 

00. 00 

00. 00 oa v 
00. 00 00 00 

• 00. oooooooo 

/_ 



Major Classification ) 
First Levefof Detail 
* Second Level of Detail * ' * 
Third Level of Detail 
Fourth 'Level of Detail 



The space between the sets of digits is used ojily to.indicate the level of detail at a glance. It is not required 
It. is important to recognize- that level of detail, after the first level, does not necessarily denote level of 
■Importance. A data item at the fourth level can be as important as a data, item' at. the second level. Also, a data 
item, such as, sex, may be at the second level in one section and third in another section.. • 
The major classifications and principal segments of the arrays of data items used iif this Handbook- and the 

c<jde, number assigned to each data item are as follows: " ' ' ~ , 

* - K \ 

* \ 9 ' ■ - 

Code Numbers Data-Itenr Categories • 



01. 
01* 01 



Population 

General Population Characteristics 



1 Sec A Guide to the Literature, appendix I, Shryock and Siegel, 
The Methods and Materials of Demography \ 
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Code Numbers Data-ItemCategcfries «y 

» 

01. 02 Racial itod Ethnic Characteristics / 

01. 03 foreign Born Characteristics 

01. 04 ^ Urban-rural Characteristics 
01/05 Income Characteristics 

•»01.06 j Educational Characteristics 

"01. 07 Household and Housing Characteristics ^ 

01.08 * Vital Statistics 

OK 09 Handicapped Categories 

02. „ Economy. 

02. 01 General Economic Characteristics 

Q2. 01 Employment, by Industry Group Characteristics 

02. 03 Economic Indicators 

02. 04 . Economic Aspects of Local Government ^ 0 \ 

02. 05 , Community Revenue Base for Schools - 

02. 06 Economic Characteristics of the Population 

02. 07 Economic Trends (Future) 

03. . Land Use - 

* 03 . 0 1 * Classification of Land i < ' % 

03.02 * Land Use-General Characteristics • 

03.03 Land Use-Density Measures * 

03. 04 ! ^ Land Use-Specific Site Characteristics < / • 

03. 05 Land Use-Regulatory Information 

04. Social Structure and Dynamics * 

04. 01 General Characteristics of the Community 

04. 02 Statistics Collected by Local Agencies' 

04. 03 " ' Voting Characteristics %% % 0 

04. 04" Formal and Informal OrganizationsTnThe Community 

04. 05 Allocation of Community Resources andServices T 
04. 0<^_ Communication Through Mass Media 

04. 07 t School District Characteristics - * * 

04. 08 ^School District Organization ' ' f 

04. 09 School and Community Interrelationships 

JEXPANDING THE CODING SYSTEM 

~* \. . - 1 

The major advantage tif this system is its flexibility. The system can be expanded or contracted to accommodate 
the needfrtof the user. The classification and coding system provides up to 99 different information items at each 
level of detail. 4 . 

The coding system could be expanded to even more than four levels of detail. An example is a sex and age 
breakdown for the American Indian br Alaskan Native category, as follows: 



<0l. , - * t ■ Population 

01. 02 & Racial and Ethnic Characteristics ' " . 

01. 02 01 American Ipdian or Alaskan Native 

01. 02 01 01 4 . ^ Percent American Indian or Alaskan Native 

01. 02 01 02 Female 

01.02 01 02 01 . Female Age. ~ . 

01. 02 01 02 01 01 % .Uncjer 5 Years \ ' * 
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01. 02 01 02 01 02- " 5 to 9 Years 

01. 02 01 02 01 03 . 10 to 14 Years 



* 01. 02 01 02 01 04 - 15 to"19 Years 

.01. 02 01 02 01 05-, 20 to 24 Ye^rs 

01 . .02 01 02 Ot 06 25 to 34 Years I 

01. 02 01 02 01 07 35 to 44 Years • . 

01. 02 ef 02 01 08 - 45 to 54 Years 

01.02 01 02 01 09 N^JSUo 59 Years ^ 

01. 02 01 02 01 10 s 60 to 64 Years . f 

Ol! 02 01 02 01 11 * 65 to 75 Years 

01. 02 01 02 01 12 . 75 Years and Over 

01.02 01,03 Male . . , 

Or. 02 01 03 01 Male Age 

01. 02 01 03 01 01 Under 5 Years / 

01.02 01 03 01 02 5 to 9 Years 

01. 02 01 03 01 03 10 to 14 Years , \ 

01. 02 01 03 01 04 % 15 to 19 Years 

01. 02 01 03 01 05 20 to 24. Years 

01. 02 01 03 01 06 25 5 to 34 Yean? ~ 

01. 02 01 03 01 07 - ' 35 to 44 Years 

01. 02 (H03 01 08 45 to 54 Years 

*01. 02 Of 03 01 09 o 55 to 59 Years 

01. 02 01 03^01 10 ° 60 to 64 Years . 

01. 02 01 03 01 11 * - 65 to 75 Years , . 

01. 02 01 03 01 12 75 Years and Over 

In the above example the coding system has beeji expanded to a fifth level of detail, and other levels could be 
added. 4 

Further Examples of Expanding the Coding System- v. 

. <? 

Two additional examples of expanding the coding system are in order. ' 4 

First, existing majqr classification units can have segments added at the first level of detail. For exampl?, if 
more occupational data are needed to plan vocational education offerings, the following mi#it be useful: 

02. Economy a * 
02. 09 - Shortage and Surplus Occupations, ^ . 

02. 09 01 Total Number of Tool and Die Makers 

02. .09 01 *01- Tool and Die Makers, Shbrtage ^ 

02. 09 01 02 Tool and Die Makers, Suiplus ^ v . 

02. 09 02 Total Number of Electricians * 
02.09 02 01 Electricians, Shortage ' * ^ 

02.09 02 02 Electricians; Surplus - . / 

« •» 

This system points easily to those occupations that have a surplus of qualified people. Conversely, those 
occupations with job opportunities can be identified. , ~ 

Secondly, totally new areas of data rfeeds may develop. For example, increasing concern with the 
environment, natural resources,^ and eneigy supplies may require the addition of a totally new major V 
classification. The following is an example of how this might be done: 

« 38 
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06. ENVIRONMENT AND RESOURCES 

06. oi environmeNtaiU:haracteristics 

0 6 - 01 01 - Temperature, Annual Average - 

06. 01 01 01 January Average Temperature 

06.01 01 02 July Average Temperature 

/06. 01 01 03 . . Number of Degree-Heating Days (or whatever unit is used locdily) . 

06- 02 > NATURAL RESOURCES 

06. 02 01 - - Coal, Local Availability — " 

06. 02 01 01 Coal, Per Unit Cost (heat value specified) J" 

06.02 02 Natural Gas, Local Availability ..Quantity (J 

06. 02 02 01 Natural Gas, Per Unit Cost (heat value specified) 

The data items immediately above are not taken from Handbook Vffl's coding system. But if these or others 
are important classifications for a school district; then they should be added. 

* 

f< 01. SERIES: POPULATION 



^ ITEMS DESCRIBING POPULATION DATA 

Population data are among the data most readily' available. They allow poeple concerned with education to 
jpmmanze the size,.distribution, and characteristics of a community's population and to trace the various changes 
and trends that constantly occur in that population. It is always helpful to check basic personal knowledge of the 
people of a community against verifiable data. The first levels of detail for population data follow: . 

General Population Characteristics * 

populaVoT 1011 Sh ° WS SiZC ' rate ' 311(1 SUmmary inC ° me 3,1(1 education characteristics of the general 

Racial and Ethnic Characteristics 

This section should not be- interpreted as being scientific or anthropological in nature. Th'e categories were 
developed in response to needs expressed by both the executive branch, and the Congress to provide for the 
collection and use by Federal agencies of compatible, nonduplicated, and exchangeable facial and ethnic data 
For purposes of reports to the Department of Health, Education* and Welfare (HEW), the five racial 
and ethnic categories that follow this first level should be considered as mutually exclusft. The Hispanic 
category should be given priority; if a person is Hispanic, the Hispanic category only stitld be applied 
Ttese standards were outlined by the Office of Management and Budget in 1978. The racial and ethnic " ' 
categones are based on self-selection. See appendix F for a complete discussion, of raciahand ethnic • 
standards. J 

Foreign Born Characteristics and Urban-Rural Characteristics \ 

These sections identify data items useful in social analysis of a locality. 

" Income Characteristics , t 

L Tg^on Provides * detailed breakdown of family income levels. Other economic information is found in 
the Economic data section. ' 
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Educational Characteristics 

This section concerns the adult population. Other educational information is found in the S&ial Structure and. 
Dynamics data section. „ • ' , 



Household and Housing Characteristics . \ ^/ 

This section relates the population^ its physical residential environment. *^ * 

Vital Statistics ' * * 

This section provides data on factors that account for population changes, including births and deaths. 

» 9 

Handicapped Categories 1 

This section delineates categories of handicapped persons as defined in the Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 163. 
(Tuesday, August 23, 1977). 

"* » DEFINITION 

- CODE J ITEMS OF INFORMATION ON PAGE ' 

POPULATION 

.01.01 GENERAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS - , 

' * x 

01 . Ql 01 " Total Population 99 

01 . 01 01» 01 ( Percem Female £9 

01. (Jl 01 02 Percem Male . 99 

*01 . 01 01 03 Midperiod Population v . . . . .' ! 99 ' 

01. 01 02 Population Increase or Decrease /^S 100 

01 , 01 02 01 PercenFPopulatior&lncrease or Decrease % \. 100 

01.0103 Population Density ' 100* 

01.0104 Median Age t 100 ^ 

01. 01 05 Median Family Income 100 

01. 01 06 Median Highest Grade of School Completed , 1QQ 

01 .01 07 Number of Persons Age 25 and Over ^ . | 100 

01 . 02 RACIAL AND ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS 2 

01 . 02 01 American Indian or Alaskan Native 3 ; * . . . 100 

01 . 02 01 01 m Percent American Indian or Alaskan Native A . . \ . . 100 

01 . 02 02 % Asian or Pacific Islander , 1 1 00 

01 . 02 02 01 ^ rcent & sian - or Pacific Islander 100 



* 



* Sec appendix F for a complete discussion of Racial and Ethnic standards. 

3 See p. 44 for an example of age and sex breakdowns, that can be used for any data items. 
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'rnnn .' » , DEFINITION' 

. • ITEMS OF INFORMATION ' ON PXGE 

01 . 02 03 ^ Black, not of HispQc Origin 100 

01. 02 03 01 Percenr fl/ac*. nor of Hispanic Origin inn 

01.02 04 Hispanic 9 . ... .„ ....... . ™ 

01 . 02 04 01 /w,, jy/span/c " ' • J" 

01. 02 05 White, not of Hispanic drigin ..../....I.......... 101 

01 . 02 05 01 " TWnr White, not of Hispanic Origin '....[ *' "' 101 

01. 03 FOREIGN BORN CHARACTERISTICS 

01 - °3 01 Foreign Born Population 101 ■> 

01. 03 01 01 . Percent Foreign Born Population " \ 101 

0104 , URBAN-RURAL CHARACTERISTICS - 

01.04 01 Urban Population ' : 101 

01: 04 01 01 Percent Urban Population • , m ' 

01.04 02 Rural Population 



Awa Hi m UJIUiaUUU i /\ i 

01.04 02 01 . ' Percent Rural Pepulation ■ JJJ, 

01 . 04 01 01 Rural Farm Population : * 101 

. 01.04 02 02 01 Percent Rural Farm Population ' 10 i 

01.04 02 03 Rural Nonfarm Population 101 

« 01.04 02 03 01 Percent Rur^l. Nonfarm Population......'. ** 101 

01.05 ' N INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 
..; °01. 05 01 . / Number of Families with Income ; 101 

< «. 01 . 05 02" r I Families, by Income Category *. . . . - .m 

01.05 02 01 / Under $1,000 ' . U " 

^ 01.05 02 02 I JmO- $2,999 ......... ' 3 '1 « 

/ 01. 05 02 03 . A $3,000 r $$,999 ........... : ' " ' 

01. 05 02 04 . / \ '$6,000 - $$,999 \ . .' & " 

• , 01., 05 02 05 Y $9,000 - $11,999 .... " " 

'01, 05 02 06 % { \ $12,000 - $14,999 ~". * " 

_ : ::...0l.'05 02 07>, AJ . $15,000- $24,999 ' '* % n 

- 01.05 0208- ^ $25,00'- $49,999 .......... t '"" in 

01.05 02 09 . t $50,000 or more ?. .[ .[[ [[[[[[[[[ ]][[][[ \[ \\\\\\\\ \\\\ JqI 

QfcOS 03 Percent Distribution ofFamilies, by Income Category . •••••• vy 

.01.05 0301 Percent under $1,000 , ^ °? 

. 0If05 0^ 02 Percent $1,000 - 2,999 " " ' k J 

01.05*03 03 • Percent $3,000 -5,999 :........:.'""" 

01.050304 K Percent $6,000 -8,999 '.'"" *. ' — HjZ 

01.05 03 05 : Percent $9,000 - 11,999 ....... :***. """ n> 

01 . 05 03 06 Percent $12,000 - 14,999 .:r. . * " " " '• n? 

01.. 05 03*07 Percent $15,000 24,-999 * " ' * 7~ 

0r.05J)3 08 Percent.$25, 00 - 49,999 ', VZ 

01 ■. 05 03 09 ; Percent $50,000 or more - > v, 

^01.05 04 Families Receiving PubUc Assistance !...•!!..!.......!'..! .,. 102 

0 1 ." 05 04 01 • Percent Families Receiving Public Assistance ... , 02 

01.06 EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

01 . 06 01 Highest Grade of School Completed by Persons Age 25 and Over \ 102 

* 01.06 01 01 / None , * . M 

.01. 060P0I K £ : ' 102 

' 01.060103 5-8 """ ■ 102 

01.06 01 04 9-11 * ""**" 102 

. * - »• ••••• 102 

© . * . ' ,.■ \ 
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% •* DEFINITION 

CODE ITEMS OF INFORMATION % * , * ON PAGE 



01.06 01 05 72 t 102 

01.06 0106 13-15 , 102 

01.06 0107 . 16 102 

01.06 01 08 17 or more 102 

01. 06 02 Percent Distribution of Highest Grade of School Completed by Persons 

Age 25 and Over * 102 

01.06 02 01 . PhrcentNone ) 102 

01..Q6 02 02~ " Percent K-4 102 

' 01. 06 02 03 ' Percent 5-8 % , \ . . . . 102 

01. 06 02 04 Percent 9*11 .\ 102 

01. 0602 05* Percent 12 .' 102 

01. 06 02 06 Percent 13-15 102 

01.06 02 07 Percent 16 102 

01.06 02 08 Percent 17 or more 102 

01 . 07 HOUSEHOLD AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 

01 . 07 01 , Number of Households I , /. 102 

01. 07 02 Persons Living in Households 102 

01. 07 03 % Mean Number of Persons per Household *. . /. 102 

01. 07 04 Persons Living in Single Housing Units 102 

01. 07 04 01 Percent Persons Living in Single Housing Units ' 102 

01. 07 05 Persons Living in Multiple Housing Units 102 

01. 07 05 01 Percent Persons Living in Multiple Housing Units 102 

01. 07 06 Number of Owner-Occupied Housing Units 102 

01. 07 06 01 Percent Owner-Occupied Housing Units , 103 

01. 07 07 Median Value of Owner-Occupied Housing Units . ■ 103 

-.01.07 08* v Number of Rented Housing Units : .;. 103 

01. 07 08 01 * Percent Rented Housing Units , J 03 

01. 07 09 Median Monthly Gross Rental of Raited Housing Units 4 . 103 

01. 07 10 Persons Living in Mobile Homes V . 103 

01,. 07 10 01 Percent Persons Living in Mobile Homes 103. 

01. 07 1 1 Number of Housing Units - , * 103 

01. 07 12 Number of Housing Units Without Complete Plumbing Facilities 103 

01. 07 12 01 . Percent of Housing Units Without Complete Plumbing Facilities 103 

01. 07 13 < Nuinlra oHPersons Under age 18 Living.with MothetfOnly 103 

01. 07 14 Ndmbext of Pei'sons Under age 18 Liying with tafiter Only 103 % 

01. 07 15 T Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Neither Parent 103 

01.08 V VITAL STATISTICS* 

* 01. 08 01 Annual Births ...\.:. v : 103 

< 01. 08 01 01 Cr ude Bip kRate .... \. f.. 103' 

01:08 02 AnritfiSTBeShs S 104 

01. 08 02 01 Crudetieuth Rate... ....... .> .C \ . * 104" 

01.0803 * Annual Infant Mortality w . / *y..* : 104 

-01? 08 03 r Ol * Infant Mortality Rate v . 104 

OL 08 04 Annual Natural Increase or Decrease in Population 104 

01.08 05 Net Migration \ < 104 

01. 08 '06 Age-Specific Births * 104 

0?. 08 06 01 ^ Age-Specific Birth Rates \ , T / . 104 
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ronP V . DEFINITION 

CODE . • ITEMS OF INFORMATION * ON PAGE 



01. 08 07 
01. 08 07 01 

01 . 08 08 Annual Divorces 



01 . 09 04 03 
H. 09 04 04 
01 . 09 04 05 
01. 09 04 06 
01 . 09 04 07 
01. 09 04 08 
01, 09 04 09 
01. 09 04 10 



Annual Marriages . < * I04 

Marriage Rate * ^ ******* ^ 

104 

104 



0*1. 08 08 01 Divorce Hate 

01. 09 HANDICAPPED CATEGORIES 

01. 0901 . Handicapped Persons 1 104 

01 -.M 02 Handicapped Persons Age 18 and Over 105 

01-09O3 Handicapped Persons Under Age 18 . . . . . . . . . ***** 105 

l\' a Handicapped Persons Under Age 18, by Type of Handicap !*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!m05 

01.09 04 01 Deaf ' w in <- 

01.09 04 02 Deaf-Blind, " " [][[]] .\V" .7" 105 

Hard of Hearing • ^ 

Mentally Retarded . . . ^ , ^ 

Multihandicapped / - 

Orthoptdically Impaired ... 

Other Health Impaired ' |q 5 

Seriously Emotionally Disturbed * * . . 

Specific Learning Disability . . # • .V 106 

Speech Impaired „ : ' ^ 



5l. 09 0441 Visually Handicapped \ \\ \\\ \\\ \\\ \\\\\\\\\\\\\ \\ \\\ ]V/jfl \\ m " " 106 

- '6 """"" 



02. SERIES: ECONOMY 

ITEMS DESCRIBING ECONOMY DATA 

Ijlndly thousands ot indicators might be used to develop a portrait of a 'community^ economy. Those chosen 
in this Handbook- have been selected for their general utility, the relative ease with which they can be -acquired 
and processed, and their frequent use. in a sampling of existing community data systems, including a number of • 
major school systems. Although community economic information has often been neglected in educational plan- ' 
rang and decisionmaking, it-is clear that both the total- economy of the community and the economic situation of 
the population are fundamental features. of any community's character, problems,' and potential. Some of the 
indicators will be useful for all communities, while others may be used only when applicable to a particular 
community. « * ♦ « r ►» 

The first levels of detail for economic data follow: 

General Economic Characteristics , 

. 1 This section suoiqarfes trendsjn the. total community ecoftpmy^ hi a-sense, these indicators reflect the economic 
health and fhe relative stability of the economyflwSuglra pSjodof predetermined length. It is d&irable to develop • 
• ^ for a P^ nod °^ ears - Historical series provide preference base for yiewing the dynamics of the present 
and near future. * • j ' * •, . 1 Y 



32. COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

; ° Employment, by Industry Group Characteristics 

This section is designed to provide an understanding of various aspects of the economy over a period of time, 
and to establish key indicators of the volume of activity for the present. It is useful in monitoring the performance 
of various economic activities. The American economic system is undergoing change. The competitive situation 
for both communities and specific economic activities is in flux. The ups and downs of different sectors may 
influence personal income, the community's revenue, base, employment, the type of training demanded of the 
labor force, and many other community factors that may have implications for education. This section uses the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) pf types of work published by the U.S. Department of Labor. The SIC 
has been matched with this Handbook's coding system in the beginning of this series. Ample space is left to 
incorporate the categories of work from the SIC into the Handbook's coding system; appropriate listings are in 
appendix E . / * * ' " ' < . 

Economic Indicators 

These i ndicators provide measures of the local areas economy as measured by employment data. The basic/ 
nonbasic indicators demonstrate relationships within a local economy, while the location quotient provides a 
means of comparing the local economy with the national economy. 

'Economic Aspects of Local Government ' 

This section ft significant in two fundamental ways: first, the information items reflect the quality of the J 
community, specifically the number and quality of services provided and the. adequacy of the revenue base for 
operating* them. The sum of these operations may strongly influence the competitive posture of the community 
in retaining present economic activity and in attracting new business and industry. The availability aiid quality^ 
community services are increasingly examined by^irms considering the attractiveness of various localities. Second, 
the revenue base for local government and the school system is commonly lhared — jn particular that part of t he 
base represented by the property tax. Therefore, fiscal planning* for schools muSt cofttinupusly be examined in the 
light of all publicly financed operations/ 

/ . ^ 

' s Community Revenue Bast for Schools e 

i This section provides details on the relationship between economic aspects of the community andifinancing of 
the s choo ls. " * 

Economic. Characteristics of the Population , 

This section 'provides information^ the economic characteristics of the population and is derived from the 
same .sources as population data. Tnfe economy proper and the people who share its benefits 6nd comprise its 
labor force are complementary aspects of economic information. The indie Aors given in this section reflect these 
characteristics. Some of the indicators .are signposts of problems, such as the unemployment rate, and rural and 
urban poverty 1 indices. All of these can have a direct impact on schobl. program planning. Other indicators may"* 
suggest related pfograms jieeds. For example, the percent of femj&Jf s in ttte labor force can relate to tljp need fW 
day care center^ \ y * S( ' ;* : 

\ \ f Economic Trends (Future) 

The. last section deals with ec6n6mic trends of the future. Any good planner will have an eye on trends as 
possible indicators of future economic conditions. The data listed help focus on change in the economic situation 
of a community. ' • . ~~ % 
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COD e " . ITEMS OF INFORMATION • . ^GE 
02. "ECONOMY 

02. 01 GENERAL ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

02. 01 01 . Total Employment .' 

2' 2 2 ,01 PeXcmt Change in Em Ployment, Selected Year's".'.''.'. T ' " ,2 

02. 01 02 Payrolls ; • •■ 106 

2 2 2 01 ■ Percent Chan 8 g in 

02.0103 Capital Investments - V 106 

S" S m EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY 'GROUP^HA^^CTEWSnCS ' 

25r W Employment, by Industry Group . . 

02. 02 01 01-07 £mp/ Ww , /„ Agriculture , ' -* * 2 

02.02 01 08 Employment in Forestry . \ " " V V 107 

02. 02 01 09 . Employment in Fisheries . . .'. V ' °! ' 

02. 02 01 10-14 Employment in Mining °Z 

02. 02D1 15-17 Employment in Construction ,...'.] 2 

02. 02 01 20-39 Employment in Manufacturing. '■ 2 

02. 02 01 40-49 Employment in Transportation ...L..'.. ' " 2 

02. 02 01 50-51 Employment in Wholesale Trade ....}. ... r 



: 01 50-51 

02. 02 002-59 Employment 'in Retail 'Trade™!. '.['.[][[['.'.'.['" ' J °Z 

m ' X Employment Finance,- Insurance, and Real Estate '.'.'.'.'.'.[[['. ,2 

02.02 01 70-89 Employment in Services . , - 2 

02. 02 01 91-97- . Employment in Public Administration .' ; 2 

S M 2 2 m Employment in Nonclassifiable Establishments ..I \\\\\ * 107 

02. 02- 02 0 1 -99 Percent Employed/by Industry Group ; * \\\\\\ ' ' ' ' ' ' [ ' ' ' 



-o; 



02' 02 04 01 99 ' V"* 1 ??? 1 ^^ 

Jv>*ftf • Payrolls, by Industry Group - ♦ ». , n _ 

2' 2 2 «, „„ Percent P"""* in-Payrolls/Selected Y<ars Vn 

2" 2 2 01 -" " V ^jor Employers, by Industry Group . \""''Z 

02.02 09 . Agriculture^. ."\ 1Q7 

02. 02 09 01 , Number 

of Farms * 'V 

02.02 09 02 Grouping of Farms,...::':.':::;;;:;'' °Z 

2' 2 2 2 ^ °f A S ricultura l Products (including livestock) !.'.'!.*.*.'.'.* * ' *,(« 

02. 02 09 04 ^ verage Sato per Farm : 

02.02 09 05 Fa/«*tfiW,. ; 108 

A V 02.02 09 05 01 - Average Value of Farms*! J ]^ " • ' 

f 02.02 09 06 , Terutnt Operated Farms.., X V'-'"* £ 

• *, 02.02 10 , Mining...;..... "X '•"• 4 108 ' 

' O2102 1001 Value ^MinerahP^ed":::::;. — 108 

02.02 11 Manufacturing ' CT^ 

• 02.02 11 01 Manufacturing Establishment's. '::::::''''''. """** !2 

02. 02 1 1 02 . v a i ue Am> % Manufacturing ......... X !.'.* .X.\* X ^' * " J* 

' 1 * 02. 02 1 1 03 Employment in Production Processes .... » ■ . '" Ao 

02.02 12 , Wholesale Trade / " " ' 5 108 

* •< m'2!^m" Resale Trade EstablishmentsSyCa^gory":: :::::: j» 
;> ... 02.02 12 02 Wholesale Sales Volume ... [JJ 

: - ' ™ 2 !? 2 " Sa/ej Ko/i "" e ' ^ Ca 'w * commodity ::;:::: r ': S 

^ ••, 02.02J204 • W<rf^&/«K<>/^ J^g 
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DEFINITION 
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4 



02.02 12>35- 
02. 02 13 
02. 02 13 01 
02. 02 13 02 
02. 02 13 03 
02. 02 13 04 
02. 02 13 05 
02. 02 14 
02. 02 14 01 
02. 02 14 02- 
02. 02.14 03 
02. 03 
02. 03 01 

a. 03 02 

02.03 03 . 
,01. 03 04 
02^ 03 05 
02. 03 06 
02, 04 

02. 04 01 
02. 04 01 01 
02. 04 01 02 
O2.j04-O2~i 
02. 04 03 
04 04 
04 04 01 
04 05 
04 06 
02. 04 06 01 

02.04 07 ' 
02. 04 08 
02. 04 09 
02. 04 09.01 
02. 05 

02. 05 01 
02, 05 01 01 
02. 05 02 • 
02. 05 02 01 



02. 
02. 
02. 
02. 



02. 
02. 
02. 
02. 
02. 
02. 
02: 



05 03 
05 03 01 
05 03 02 
05 04 
05 05 
05 05 01 
05 06 



02. 05 07 



9 

ERJC 



Per Capita Wholesale Sales <\ ' 108 

Retail Trade . 1 j . . . , y . .V. * 108 

Retail Trade Est,ablishments$sby Category . .1., ! 108 

* Retail Sales Volume ' • *9 9 

Sales Volume, by Categor^of R^tatTCommodity 109 

detail Sales Vojume per Employee • , 109 

Per CapittfRetail Sales , : . . , 109 

« Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate # 109 

Bank Deposits 109 

Percent Change in Bahk Deposits, Selected Years , . 109 

Bank Loans . , 109 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS m 

Basic Employment , 109 

Non basic Employment • . « \ 109 

Basic/Nonbasic Employment Ratio * ^ 109 

Employment Multiplied . . * . I. % * . . . . *• . f . . . ♦ 109 

Location Employment Quotients . 4 ! u. 109 

Employment StabUity Index 110 

ECONOMIC^ASPEOTS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT , 1 ' 

Government Employment (local) • ' 110 

Government Employment (other than local) 110 

* Ratio of Government JoSs to All Jobs , • . . > 110 

Annual Revenues, by Source ~. .. 110/ 

Annual Expenditures, by Category i 110 

Bonded Indebtedness u. 110 

, h Bonded Indebtedness Limit . ~ ' rvvLH 1 10. 

Community Credit Rating HO 

Capital Improvement Budget . . * 110 

Percent of Annual Expenditures Devoted to Capital Improvements 110 

Local Taxes, by Typerand Rate • 110* 

Volume of Program Funding from External Sources 110 

Per Capita Bonded Indebtedness yr. . . . « 110 

Percent Bonded Indebtedness Is of Bonded Indebtedness Lintp 110 

COMMUNITY REVENUE BASE FOR SCHOOLS 

Total Assessed Valuation .^ . . * ' ' 11 

Percent Change in Assessed Vacation, Selectedltears 11 

* Assessed Valuation of Non-Tax-Exempt Property y *. 11 

Percent Change in Assessed Valuation of Non-Tax-Exempt Property,- Selected 

^ Years ? . . ^ * t 11 

Assessed Valuation of Jax-Exeiflpt Property .. . 11 

Ratio of Tax-Exempt Property to Non-Tax Exempt Property 11 

Percent Change in Assessed Valuation of Tax-Exempt Property, Selected Years' . 1 1 

Assessed Valuation, by Land Use Types 11 

Property Tax Rate * v 11 

Per Capita Property Tax . . ? , * ' 11 

^Assessed Valuation per Attendant Student 11 

Per Capita Local Expenditure for Education :...r 11 
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C0DE * . ITEMS OF INFORMATION DEFINITION 

ON PAGE 

> 

MM Of EC J?NOMC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION X » " 

02.06 01, , CivUian Labor Force \ * 

m - 06 01 01 Percent of Labor Force Employed ,'. 

IS" £2! 2 Percent of Labor-Force Unemployed 'V " ' '"^ Yu.- 

02. 06 01 03 p ercent ofPersons mt { „ ^ ^ * • 2 

ra « 06 02 Employment Status, by Sex 

02.06 02 01 • Percent Female • 112 

02.06 02 02 Percent Male ' 112 • 

02. 06 03 Employed Civilian Labor Force I !!? 

m ' ™ £J «, Employment in White CoUar Occupations ...... 2 

XrXrrT?i Employment in White Collar Occupations, Female o 

m S 2r2 Employment in White Collar Occupations, Male '.".7 777." 2 

02. 06 04 03 - Percent Employment in White Collar Occupations ... ' , 

m ^ S «, ' ■ Em P , °y |nent fa B,ue CoUar Occupations ; . ^ ' , 

^ Employment in Blue Collar Occupations, Female s . ? 1 14 

mn*S™ ' Em Ployment in Blue Collar Occupations, Male .\. "." , ]? 

m S Em P l °y. ment in Blue Collar Occupations ....,»' . '"'117 

02.06 06 White CoUar/BIue CollarRatio •* ; fn 

m ^ 01 * Percent Change in White, Collar /Blue Collar Ratio WW'.' •>' ' , 

02.06 07 * Median Earnings ' ; 113 

"02.0608 Annual Weeks Wafted........ 113 

.02.06 09 Weekly Hours Worked " " '{'".^ 113 

02. 06 10 Rura i p overty # # ; * * * • V > •* 13 

02 06 11 Urban Poverty index •••••;„• 113 

02. 06 12 'InsuredLabor Force .'!*.' .W ** ^ ' " " 1 13 

02.06 12 01 Percent of Totat Civilian Labor ForS a^s'ifi'edas' in^ed Y/S f ' ' m 

02.06 13 Labor Force Participation Rate . ' f 

02.06 14 Disposable Income t -...--113 , 

02. 06 14 01 Percent Change in Disposable Income, 'selected "rears ' V? Jt\l 

02. 06 15 Residents Working Outside Comapnity of Residence * „ 

02-06 16 Occupations Years Ago....... 27...... v 113 

02. 06 16 01 Percent Change of Occupational Ossifications''.'. WW" " W '* !!! 

02.06 17 Industry 5 Years Ago r 113 

I^ rofF ^*^*MoreThan^ ' 

U ^ ; 06I9 Dependency Ratio . 

"02 .07 ECONOMIC TRENDS (FUTURE) 7*' • 114 

S' ^S Changes in Employment Growth Rate * ' ! 1U 

02. 07 02 Changes in Payroll Growth Rate «7** * !* 

02- 07 .03 Changes fa Rate of Capital Investment y 4 

02. 0? 04 Changes in Employment Growth l£te, by fadustry'oroup WWW! *' * 1 4 

02^7 05 Changes in I^GovenimentRUnues: P ' — "1 

XT nl < Changes in Local Government Expenditures - 7* " " *. * * * 

02- 07 0? Changes fa Size of CivUian Labor Force ; • "? 

?I! / Changes in Employment Status, by Sex WW777W77' V 4 

• Changes fa White CoUar/feh.e.Collar Ratio 14 

02. 07 10 Changes fa Median Earnings ,. . . . . . . . r^TT.T. . . . . W WW . . . : " ' : J jj 
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CODE . * ITEMS OR INFORMATION v * DEFINITION 

• ON PAGE 

02. 07 11 * Changes in Weekly Hours Worked R * 1 14 

02.07 12 Changes in Disposable Income 115 

03. CODE SERIES: LAND USE . 



ITEMS DESCRIBING LAND USE DATA 

The data in this series: (1) indicate the general arrangement of land uses (community structure or morphology), 
(2) specify features of land use and population distribution that relate to school planning needs, and (3) provide 
information Ufat relates to school site selection. Since future land use patterns hinge on what already exists, a 
careful study of the present structure, along with a flow of data on growth and change possibilities, assists in the 
projection of relevant information for the coming years. ^ 

The first levels of detail for land use data follow: * ^ 

V 

Classification of Land 

v This section provides a percentage breakdown of the various land uses. These data should be used with a land 
use map in hand so that the spatial relationships among the several types can be visualized. Particular attention 
should be paid to the residential category that relates closely to the location of schools anji the pattern of public * 
transportation and school bus transportation (where provided). , J, 

A Land Use — General Characteristics 

■ ' i * i 

This section focuses on the development of data for elementary school attendance areas and community growth 
.rates, Botji of these factors are relevant to school planning for determining possible expansion and special heeds, 
not only f of the present but for. years ahead, *'* 

* Land Use — Density Measures 

This section is concerned with straightforward density measures. These items illustrate one particular problem 
in data development: the need to develop an estimate of school-age population by small areas. This item is. rarely 
'* available from standard population sources and may well deserve to be the subject of a special survey. For larger, 
metropolitan areas, such census data may be obtaioable through special computer runs that can relate the desired 
datq, by addresses, to specified small areas. , - * 

Land Use — Specific Site Characteristics 

Tliis sectiofi provides basic data pertinenUo the selection of a school site. Such determinations have ofteij and . 
successfully been accomplished by intuition, but the information items provide a means of substantiating iiltuitive 
choices. »• * . • • - 

Land Use— Regulatory Information 

t * * * 

This final section on land use regulations can and should be obtained from the local city and county planning 
offices and thdy t need to be updated regularly. Many communitiesiiave comprehensive plans that can be consulted. 
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-<***. ' .. HEMS OF INFORMATION ' ^ 

M 

t>3, LAND USE 

03. 01 CLASSIFICATION OF LAND v , "> '* ■ 

03.0101 Land Area ...» ( 

03. 01 02 ^ Residential Land Use f. ""' V * J J? 

03.01 0201 p«rc^^/w^i?e S ^«rf^i^i;i\\\\\v;;;;*;***; | 

03. 01 03 Trade Land Use . . . . " • * * "J 

03. 01 03 01 Percent of. Land in Trade Land Use '.'.'.""" ". " ■ *• J! I 

03.01 04 . « Manufacturing Land Use 



II ° ™. °* ^rcent of Land in Manufacturing Land Use \ \ 5 

m n «c a, Transportation, Communication, and Public Utility Land Use 115 

W. OI 05 01 Percent of Land in Transportation, Communication, and 

Public Utility LandUse - • 11<; 

03.01 06 Services Land Use * [JJ 

m ' n S a, Cu,tUraI ' ^ tertainmen t» ^ Recreational Land Use ....... . . \\ . . " "i " 1 16 

03.01 07 01 Percent of Land in Cultural, Entertainment, and 

Recreational Land Use . 116 

S'aJ^a Resource Production and Extraction Land !Use Y. ^ ' * * * * ** iig 

03. 01 08 01 percent afcwUn Resource Production and Extraction V ' 

Land Use . . .777 

03,0l^p9 Undeveloped and Water Land Use .116 

' mm 0901 Percent ofLand in Undeveloped and Water Land Use' y///.'.'.'. **~ ii 6 

03^W LAND USE— GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

mmmn, Land Area of K-6 or K-8 School Attendance Areas -116 

' m'Smni A A ve : a 8 e ^ Area, of K -6 or K-8 School Attendance Areas 116 

'* wnmnJ Average Population of;K-j6 or K-8 School Attendance Areas . . """** 116 

T)3. 02 02 Land Area of 9-12 School Attendance Areas *• » 

mmSm 1 Avera ^ e ^ Area of 9-lli School Attendmce Areas ''.'''. '* 116 

S' S S Av e™8e Population of 9-12 School Attendance Areas. ii 6 

m S S a/ 14,11(1 ^ ° f Postsecon dary Education Attendance Areas 1 1 6 

' ' mm m ' • A ' Verage W i4r€ ° ^ p ostsecondary Education ' ***** 117 - 

Average o/P«^ ,1^^ 

03.02 04 Land Values, by Type of Use ;. " " " ' 

03.0205 Annual Land Consumption, byiCypeof Use... 1"". in'. 

03. 02 05 01 1 Land Consumption Rate 1 

^.,.03,0206 Building Permits per Year *"" •*"<""l8 

' ' " m m k £1 « Amrage Number ofMMn'g PerrmisM Past 3 Years' '.'.'.'.'.[[ " "«" 117 " 

♦ m'Zm ' %T IncreaselDecrease Developed Land Area, Selected Years '. \ \ [ [ ','.^[ 117 

03.02 06 03 . Certificates of Occupancy Issued 117 

' m S 2 ' P °P u,ation Potential According tcTMaster Plan Guidehnes ! ! ! ! ' I ' ' ' I 

03.0208 ■ Area of Land Zoned Residential..;. '. .{ \l 

03. 02 08. 01 percent of Land Zoned Residential . . , „ 

,03. 02 09 * Area of Land Zoned Manufacturing * -* n L 

03.02 09 01 • Percent of Land Zoned Manufacturing ........ „7 " 

03. 02 10 'Area of Land Zoned Public Ownership 1 ,0 • 

03^02 10 01 ■ Percent of Land Zoned Public Ownership ******* " *„' n | 

m '-m n - ' Land Area in Nonconforming Land Uses , 118 

ERIC . . 4S • • , 
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• I 



03. 02 
03. 02 
03, 02 
03. 02 
03. 02 
03. 02 
03, 02 
03. 02 
03 '. 02 
03. Q3 
03. 03 
03. 03 
03. 03 

m. 03 

03. 03 
03. 03 
03. 03 



11 01 
12 

12 01 
13 

13 01 
14 

14 01 
15 

15 01 
01 

01 01 

01 02 

02 • 
03 

03 01 
03 02 



03. 03 04 
03. 03 .04- 01 
03. 03 04 02 ' 



03. 03 
^03. 03 
03. 03 



05 

05.01 
05 02 




Percent of Land in Nonconforming Land Uses 1 18/ 

Land Classified as Federal Property , «, 118 

• Percent of Land Classified as Fe'derdi Property 118 

American Indian or Alaskan Native Land Area ».... .., 118 

Percent of American Indian or Alaskan native land area >> 118 

'Size and Location of Blighted Areas - '. 118 

Percent of Residential Blighted Areas ^ 118 

Land Zoned for Historic Preservation *.»....'.'. 118 

Percent of Land Zoned for Historic 'Preservation ... . s . . . J .',118 

LAND USE— DENSITY MEASURES \ * 

Population per Acre/Hectare 118 

Population per Residential Acre/Hectare . , : >> . t ■ . ^*TT. 118 

Average Number of School-Age Children per Residential Acre/Hectare *. . . 118 

Automobiles per Housing Unit ............ t .. .'..;..->... 119 

Land in High-Density Residential Use -ft^-- 119 

Percent of Land Jin High-Density Residential, Use ^ ' ^ 

Average Number of Schgol-Age Children per Acre/Hectare irrnigh-Density ' 

Residential Areas , .. 1 19 

Land in Medium-Density Residential Use 119 

Percent of Land' in Medium-Density Residential Use , 119 

Average Number 'of School-Age Children .Per Acre/ 

j Hectare jn Medium-Density Residential Areas .'. 1 19 * 

_ Landoin Low-Density Residential Use '.' v . 1 19 

Percent of, Land in Low-Density Residential Use : .... 1 19 

• ^Average Number of School-Age Children per Acre I ' «'.•'' . 

* 3 'Hectare in Low-Density Residential Areas 119 

' . Elementary School-Age Children Living Within One Mile/1.6 Kilometers ; - . 

' bf Thei^chool of Attendance . . .......... 4* .". T." 1 19 

'k L^ND' USE— SPECIFIC SITJS CHARACTERISTICS ,-> - . \ 

' jfc$0JpitfdSk Land Parcels . . . 1 19 

. CosfoflivaiidbJejMn&Parcels \ 119_ 

"» Shlpe-of M^labte0tuH_.Pd&els ..-*, 119 

' ' Expandability bf Mailable Land Parcels ~. t v.* '• ; • • • ; / *20 

.Location] of Available Ling^Qa/celS 1 . p. ..... : 4 .. 4 . ........... . 120 

Stope Fema^rof ^Lvailtfbjf Land Parcels : >"*'* ••• 120 

Distance from SchoOl^iWfo Nearest Public Transportation Route . « 120 

Distance front School Site to F°ir$rand Second Nearest Public Facility ; .120 

' Total Population Within^n<-^alfMIle/.8 Kilometers of School Site 120 

Total Population Within £>ne MilemtS Kilometers of School Site*. t . 120 

LAND USE - REGULATOR Y'JNFOfeMATION 

■ Annexation Procedures^. ,' v ^ 120 

Building Code ' °. f . A .\ 120 

Housing Code^ , . 4 4 • ♦. •. • • 120 

Planning Area \. " .' « ....... .120 

y0 Subdivision Ordinances ./....;..:..., , 120 

Zoning Code *.../!.*.' ) 120 
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04. CODE SERIES: SQ£IAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS " ^ 



ITEMS DESCRIBING SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS DATA ) 

The items in this series: (1) indicate the social nature of the community', (2) provide a method of stukne the 
social and political dynamics of the community, and (3) specify how tne school fits into the option of 2 

Ae dCCiSi0nS by SCh001 ° mcMs have - im P act on * e ^zens of theTolunSy * 

5^ ^ ? *^T7* 211(1 ltS dtiZenS haVC 2,1 im P aCt 0n Ae sch6ols - ™ s **<ion ^ould help idify 
different elements oMhe local community and their relationship to the schools. . * 

The first levels of detail for social structure and dynamics' follow: 

General Characteristics of the Community 

This section identifies some general characteristics of the community: the number of families with children and 
some of the characteristics of. those families. oiimics wim cmioren ana 

Statistics Collected by Local Agencies 

This section identifies some statistics 'that may be available from lock agencies. Data collected from sources 
^^^^T!^^^ lib «™ - otters of public record"" 



r>cto„*:„„ • • ■ . . A * ' tv^wiMo <uc uiaiici5 01 puDiic record. U1 

school md oommumty doo, s io« may bo sereidve, privalo, and unreported. For example, predelinquency 

Voting Characteristics 

This section details die political makeup of the community. Votes cast in off-year U.S. House of Representatives 
elections are the best indicators ,of the party identificatiSn of -members of die community This STalso 

rrrosSrSt ^ p ;r inct re r s may make * ^ * *~ — ^z^iti 

tnose most favorable to school levies and bond issues. ^ . " 

'/ F onnalandIiiformalOrgaiiizationjsinmeCo^unity 

\ ^ S ^ d0D P rofiles * e community's formal and informal^ organizations. The number and types of these 
osgamzations indtcate the. amount of group acuTity within the community. Knowing the 5SJTt£tS 
and wh 0 belongs.to them may be important in mobilizingXsupport for, or in identifying -iagonism to cerSn 
educational proposals or decisions. A close £ru*ny organizations may identif , publicly ^acdvTindivSs 

CS^^Z^ST^ C ° Uld b * ir CXpertiSe ^ rinfl -c P e to Jar on . 33J 
problem The list. is not intended to be exhaustive, but it is representative Sf the types of organizations in most 
commumties. See chapter 5 for a further discussion on organizations in conimunitieT * 0St 

« j 

Allocation of Community Resources and Services . 

This section presents a general view of the distribution of public funds fttfvarious services. Current expenditure 
levels may or may not reflect the triie value system of the community, but a total view is needed as S TZ 

deST V ^ t0 . refleCt COmmUnity nCedS ^ • aS ?^- Since - only on £S 

-SSS SS - ? °. m ^ COnUn r i,y ' k is ^P^ 1 Aat financial to all essential services - 

be bailed. Good schools are. not usually fifed * communities where other agencicare handicapped in fulfillmg 
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Communication Through Mass Media 



bis section identifies the types and the extent of community media services. Such data can help to assess the 
effectiveness of communication within the community and spot gaps in communication. A careful study of 
community media communication may reveal reliance on sources that are not actually conjmunicatijig with the 
local community and may also uncover little-recognized sources that can be used to communicate with certain 
memtiers of a community. The items suggested ate typical of the media sources that exisfln most communities. 
Items about libraries are not listed. Libraries are, however, an important source of community information. 

School District Characteristics 

This section identifies basfe* needed school district data. Some data can be difficult to obtain. Community 
colleges, because of their close relationship with loc?tl business and community agencies, ^collect data that may 
be of assistance, * - ♦ 

Schools do not constitute the only ^educational agency in the community. Service organizations, social service 
agencies, business, and industry are* involved in numerous educational activities. Service organizations offer 
informal educational leisure, occupational, and professional programs. Social service agencies serve the general ^ 
public with self-help educational programs. Business and industry operate schools for their constituency % Many 
communities have an array of proprietary, schools serving the needs of the community members. (See Handbook 
IX, listed in appendix I .) \ » 

. \ 

School District Organization 

\ ) 
This section details how the school disfrict'is organized, administered, and financed. The important data items 
included in this section give an overview of the potential of the school system. Analysis of these data may point 
to needed changes and/or adaptations to adverse conditions. 

. School antf(Community Interrelationships 

This section identifies factprs^for assessing the school-community relationship. The degree of involvement 
desired is a matter for local decision. s J * , 

These items can serve a basis for forming aft informational network of school-community relations that would 
ahow greater citizen input into the decisionmaking process. They may also reveal gaps in the school-community- 
relations process.that are prejudicial to positive citizen perceptions of school activities. They may also be a source 
of information ab&it school activities that can strengthen and enhance school-community relations. 

These are suggested items with neither a positive nor a negative slant. Others of this type may be generated 
locally. The importance of the reason for collecting this data will determiiie its worth. < 

- ; * 

' - 1 DEFINITION 
CODE ITEMS OF INFORMATION * ON PAGE 

' * ' / 

04. • SOCIAL STRUPTURE^O?BsDYNAMICS 

04.01 GENERAL CHARACTIMS1ICS\}F THE COMMUNITY * 

64. 01 01 Number of Families . . . f. 121 

04. 0H)2 Number of Families With School-Age Children . . . ...» . . . : 121 

04. of 03 Number of Families With Phschool-Age Children \ 121 ' 

* 04: 01 04 * Number of Families Receiving Public Assistance That Have 

4 School-Age Children . ; .\/. - v . . . . .1 121 

04. 01 04 01 Percent Families Receiving Public Assistance That Have 
*\ School-Age Children . ?* . . , . 121 t 



CLASSIFICATION OF SELECTED INFORMATION ' 4 , 



C0DE ITEMS OB INFORMATION 



04. 01 10 
04. 01 10 01 
04. 01 10 02 
04. 01 11 



04.02 02 
04. 02 02 01 
04. 02 03 
04. 02 03 01 
04. 02 04 0 
04. 02 04 01 



DEFINITION 
ON PAGE 



04. 01 05. Number of Working Mothers Witt Chilian Under Age 6 in a 
Two-Parent Family. 121 

04. 01 06 Number of Working Mothers Witt Children Und*$*r Age 6 in a ' 

One-Parent Family 121 

04. 01 07 Number of Working Fathers Witt Children Under Ag^e 6 in a i * * V 

# Two-Parent Family 12r 

04. 01 08 , Number of Working Fathers Witt ChUdren Under Age V in a 

One-Parent Family ^ . . l2 i 

04. 01 09 Number of Families in Which English Is a Second Language' .' '. '. '. '. '. .' ' 121 

04. 1)1 09 01 Percent Families in Which English Is a Second Language Y 121 

™ Major Ethnic Groups 7. '. .! '. '.'. ". *. *. */. . | [ . 12! 

I Major Ethnic Groups Population * 122 

Percent Major Ethnic Groups in theHomrh.unity 122 

Location of Ethnic Groups, by Precinct 122 

04. QJ 12 Location of Ethnic Group, by School Attendance Area * 122 

04. 02 STATISTICS COLLECTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 

04.02 01 Annual Suicides , , ,„ 

04. 02 01 01 Suicidal Rate,...:. .' .' ] ' ' ' .' ' .' ' ' ' ' ' ' 122 

Live Births to Teenagers • 122 

Rate of Live Births To Teenagers ***** 122 

Delinquencies ; , 122 

Delinquency Rate „ , ..***.*"**** 122 

Drug Arrests of Juveniles 192 

Juvenile Drug Arrest Rate . ? 122 

04.03 f VOTING CHARACTERISTICS ; 

04, 03 01 Voter Registratiohs t ; /T. . . 1 22 

04. 03 01 01 Voter Registrations, by Political Party .... , .\\\\\\\*:.\\* A. - - 122 

04. 03 01 02 Percent Distribution of Voter Registrations, by Political Party . V >>' 123 

04.0302 Votes Cast in Last Two Presidential Elections ..r-r.... ...... 123 

04, 03 02 01 r v Votes Cast in Last Two Presidential Elections, by Political Party . . . . . . . . , " 123 

04, 03 02 02 v Votes Cast in Last Two Presidential Elections by 

Political Party, by Precinct ' - 12 3 

Q4. 03^3 Votes Cast in Last Two Nonpresidential Year U.S. House 

» Elections, by Political Party „ . . . ; 123 

04. 03 03 01 Votes Cast in Last Two Nonpresidential U.S. House ' * 

Elections by Political Party, by Precinct 123 

04. 03, 04 Votes Cast in School Operating Levy Elections, Last Three 

Elections , 123 

04. 03 04 01 Votes Favoring School-Operdtirig L<tvy, Last Three Elections". '. .' ' .' .' .' .' T . . 123 

04. 03 04 02 Percent Votes Favoring School-Operating Levy, Last Three Elections . . . . 123 

04, 03 04 03 Votes Cast in School-Operating-Levy Election, Last 

Three Elections, by Precinct , < ,.<:... ' 123 

04. 03 04 04, Votes Favoring School-Operating Levy, Last Three 

f Elections, by Precinct . , " m . 123 

04. 03 04 05 J Percent Votes Favoring School-Operating Levy, Last 

' Three Elections, by Precinct - 123 , 

04. 03 i)5 votes Cast in School Bond Issues, Last Three Elections . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .CJ- . 123 
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cod: 



A V A1 



04 J33 05 0l*\ 
04703 05 02 
04, 03 05 03 

04. 03 05 04 * 

04. 03 05 05 

04.04 

' 04. 04 or 

04. 04 02 
04. 04 02 01 



04. 
04. 

04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
\04. 

04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 
04. 



04 03 
04 03 01 



04 04 
04 05 
04 06 
04 07 
04 08 
04 09- 
04 10 
04 11 
04 12 
04 13 , 
04 14 
.04 15 
04 16 
04 17 

04 18 
05 

05 01 . 
0$ 01 01 
05 01 02 
05 01 03 
Q5 01 04 
05 01 05 

05 01 06 
06 

06 01 
06 02 
0603 ' 
06 04 
06 OS 
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DEFINITION 
*^)NPAGE 



ERJC 



Votes Favoring School Bond Issues, Last Three Elections 124 

Percent Votes Favoring School Bond Issues, Last Three Elections . , 124 

Votes Cast in School Bond Issue Elections, Last Thre£ ySm . 4 

"Elections, by Precinct * \V. { , . ./ 124 

Votes Favoring SchooVBond Issues, Last Three , * o 

0 Elections, by Precinct , . . 124 

Percent Favoring School Bond Issues, Last Three 

Elections, by Precinct . . . , * ' 124 

FORMAL AND INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
COMMUNITY 

Number of Government Units Included in SchootDistilct 

Boundaries . + T. 124 

Number of Formal Organizations in the Community : % . . . . 124 

Percent of Population in at Least One Formal 

Organization : 124 

Number of Informal Organizations in the Community , 124 

Percent of Population in at Leaft One Informal 

Or&Mtetion , * . , , ' 124 

Ad Hoc Committees, Locally . . . » ; 124 

Cultural Groups ; .* * 124 

Minority Organizations ' \ * . . 324 

Fraternal or Sororal Organizations- 125 

Governmental Organizations x 125 

( Interest Groups, Nationally . . . ; rf ... 125 

Older Person Clubs * 125 

Patriotic Organizations T 125' 

Political Groups J ; 1 125 

Professional Organizations , / 12$ 

Religious Organisations <g> . . . .v. 125 

Service Clubs* v .. .".v. JR . . . A .\ .i . ? s 125 

y Social Service Agencies 125 

Unions •.....*..../ A. ... . A25 

Youth Groups \ 125 

ALLOCATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND SERVICI 

Total Public Budget ...... : . . \^yj. t '/ 1 25 % 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Public Services .? . V /. . 125 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to, Recreation ........ ^ .A % . . 126 

' • Percent Public Budget Allotted to Rgrks * . . ^ . . § 126 

* Percent Public Budget Allotted to malth.Servtces \a . . 126 

4 Percent Putflic .Budget Allotted to Social Services I / 126 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Libraries % /. . 126 

COMMUNICATION THR OUGH , MAS S MEDIA - " 

Local Circulation vOf Local Newspapers ^ . /. ; .*.y. . . 126 

• Local Circulation of Nonlocal Newspapers" ; T. \~ . v . . . . 1 126 

Local Circulation Rati*, Local to Nonlocal Newspapers • .0. ; . . u . . . . 126 . 

Radio Stations Reporting Local Stories y4*W$ . . . . • .\ 126' 

Television Stations Reporting Local Stories ....... . . * fc\ > . . 126 
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CODE 



04. 06 06, 
04'. 06 07 
04. 06 08 
04; 06.09 




ITEMS OF INFORMATION 
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DEFINITION 
ON PAGE 



i 0^07 , 

~04. 07 01 

(wN^Ol 01 • 

04/07 01 01 Of 

04. 07 01 02 

04. 07 01 02 01 

,04. 07 0* • 

04. 07 02 01 

04. 07 02 02. 

04. 07 02 02 01 

04.-07 02 03 
€ 04. 07 02 03 '01 
^ M. 07 03 

04. 07 03 01 

04. 07 53 02* 
. 04.07 03.02 01 

04. 07 Qi 03 

0£ 07 03 03 01 "« 

04. 07 04 

04, 07 04 01 
. 04. 07 05 

04. 07 05 01 

04,0>06 
- 04. 07 06 01 

04. 07 07 

'04. 07 07 01 
04? 07 08 , 
" 04. 07 08 01 

s * 

04, 07 09 
04^07 r 09 01 
04. 07 10 ■ 
04. 07 10 01 
-04. 08 \ . 
04.08 01. ' 
04.08 02 
04. 08 03 

04/08 04 



126 



126 



Circulation of School Bulletins or Newsletter^ 126 

irculation of Nonsctiool Bulletins Covering Education . . „ . \ [ [ [ 126 

Local Circulation of Minority Newspapers .............. A. .\ 126 

Radio Stations That Are Spanish Language or Minority 

Oriented :?rT* 

SChOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 

* TotalJSchool Enrollment ......................... v . . 

foklSchool Enrollment Grades K-8 \ ][} 127 

Percent School Enrollment Grades K-"8 . , v 127 

Total School$fyollment-Grades9-12 • yil 

* * Percent School Enrollment Gradesifc^ ^ • 

Public School Enrollment . . ; T!t. . T 127 

Percent Public School Enrollment : * ' j 2 7 

. - -Public School Enrollment Grades K-8 * * ....... 127 

^ ' Percent Public School Enrollment- Grades £-8 .... a. . %. . . . 1. . ] . '. [ \ \ \ ] . 127 

Public School Enrollment Grades 9-12 . . I j,. ^ . }. [ \21 

Percent Public School Enrollment Grades 9-12 , !*7. 127 

Nonpublic School Enrollment 127 

Percent Nonpublic School Enrollment , J ^ 127 

Nonpublic School Enrollment Grades K-8 • 127 

Percent Nonpublic School Enrollment Grades K-8 ... .7 . 4 * . . \ " 128 

Nonpublic School Enrollment Grades 9-12 128 

Percent Nonpublic School Enrollment Grades 9-12 \ m \ 128 

Number of Dropouts . \ \ . .\2% 

Dropout Rate ....... ^ \ ..... „ ( _ . . . .' . .7 .' ' 128 

Number of Adults Enrolled in Adult Continuing Education* \ \ \\ 128 

Percent Adults Enrolled in^dult Continuing Education .... . . , 128 

'Total High School Job-Release Students , 128 

Percent High School Job-Release Students . ;\ .* 128 

Number of High School Graduates "Who Continue in 

, Postsecondary Education ../..... ? ... .. . 128 

Percent of High School Graduates Who Continue in , ' * 

Postsecondary Education .\ . . / ; . . , 128 

Number of High School Graduates Who Stay in the Local ^ 



Job Market . 



Percent of High School Graduates Who Stay in the 



Sift' 



128 



'Upal'Job Market , ; ^28 

^HNtimb$r of Non-Englisb-Sp^aking students Y........ \29> 

^Percent Non^En^lnh^Sp^ngrSmdents TTTiTTTTTT^T. .771*29 

Number of Functional Illiterates 1 29 

Percent Functipnal'llliterates t . " • * *> 129 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION y 
Number of School Board Membei 



Average Length of Service of Sch 
Number of Public Schools j 
Level Served .» 



• — • 129 

Dl Board Members 4 . . .*.' 129 

fchojol District, by Grade * 



ERIC 



: : J29 

Total Number of Students rrrr. . . . ^. . 1 ^ j 2 9 

So , * 



A A 




CODE 

4 

• 


- 


04. 08 


m 

05 


04. 08 


06 


04. 08 


06 01 


04. 08 


06 02 


04. 08 


07 , 


Of. 08 


07 01 


04. 08 


07 02 


04. 08 


07 03 


04. 08 


07 04 


04. 08 


08 


04. 08 


09 


04. 08 


10 


04. 08 


11 ' 


04. 08 


11 01 


04. 08 


11 02 


-04. 08 


11 03 


04. 08 


12 


04. 08 


13 


04. 08 


14 


04. 09 




04.09 


01 
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ITEMS OF INFORMATION u DEFINITION 

'* • . , • . ON PAGE 



' Total Number of Teachers ^ 129 

Student-Teacher Ratio 129 

* . Student-Teacher Ratio, Elementary , . „. v .. v 129 

Student-Teacher Ratio, Secondary . 129 

Current Expenditures per Student ....... ^ * , » 129 

Current Expenditures per Elementary Student « 129 

Current Expenditures per Secondary Student . . 130 

Current Expenditures per Community College Student 130 * 

Current Expenditures per Adult and Continuing*? 

Education Student : , % : 130 ** 

Average Teacher's Salary '. J. 130 - 

Annual School Budget ♦ 130 

Ratio of School Budget to Total Public Budget 130 

Revenue From Local Sources 130 

* Revenue From Local Taxes^ \ , 13tf 

Revenue From Other Local Sources * \ * 

Revenue FtOm Tuition . ..> 130 

Revenue From. Intermediate Sources 130 

Revenue From State Sources \ M 

Revenue From Federal Sources 130 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERRELATIONSHIPS 



Number of Surveys Conducted by Outside AgencieHbasLf 

5 Years *. t ./. f!.^. . 131 

04. 09 02 Number of Surveys Conducted by Sfchools, Last 5 Years p . . . . 13 1 

04? 09 03 Number of Citizens Involved in School Planning 131 

04. 09 04 Average Attendance at School Board Meetings 131 

04. 09 05 Number of Parent and Other Citizen Volunteers Serving * 

in the Schools ... * v 131 

04. 09 06 Percent of Pupils Whose Homes Are Visited by School 

, , Personnel; Annually ' 131 

04. 09 07 K Number of Groups Using School Facilities 131 

04. 09 05 Parent Organization Membership '. 131 

04. 09 09 Percent Annual School Budget for Community Relations 131 



. ~ ■ CONCLUSION * \a 

This chapter has provided a framework for collecting, using, and displaying data about communities. The next 
chapter provides guidelines to facilitate tfte use of available^uBIisfied~data^ * * t ~~ 



Chapter 4 
PUNISHED DATA 



INTRODUCTION 

Any information system mu$t beghrvritka relatively 
flexible set of objectives and an understanding of what 
sjdata are-required. The data it^ms in chapter 3 and the 
Community Profiles in appendix B provide guidance 
for determining useful community data. Oniqiie local 

« situations may require add(tional information.' 

, s How to fmdd^ta is an important concern in addition 
to tfhat information isjiecessary. This chapter provides 
guidelines to facilitate the use of available pubHshed 
data. Collecting data at the local level is discussed in 
chapter 5. % * « ^ n 

Collecting basic community data requires several 

* decisions: • 

(1> What geographic unit Will be used for data col- 
lection? School systems may reqiiire'data-by county, 

.city, census tract, school district, school attendance" 
ar3a,^or some other geographic unit'/ * 

(2) Will available 4ata be sufficient, or will a survey 
0T some other type-oT active locgl data collection be 

'necessary? ^ 

9 * (3) Will addition^ data h^ve to be identified beyond 
the suggested da£a items in chapter 3 before beginning 

{ data collection efforts? * 

(4) Will information on the entire population be suf- 
ficient,, qt should sepafitfe data subsets be created for ' 

.population subgroups such as racial arid* ethnic cate- 
gories or rur?d residents? the basic data,can usually Se 
collected for subsets of the local community |>bpulation 

'and then aggregated to provide a file /or the entire 

^community. * v * ^ \ 

POPULATION INFQRMAllON \ 

^Tle^najpi^urc^otpiM^ 
the Bureau of the C^n^us\The bureau ha$ conducted 
a cejisus every 10 years. Beginning in 1985, the census 
Will be taken every 5 years. The bureau also conducts 



a monthly "Current Population Survey," usually a 
large sample survey on some specific subject such as 
migration, school enrollment, voter characteristics, or 
educational attainment. «« * 

The results o^ the 1970 Census of Population and 
Housing are issued in the form of printed reports, 
microfiche copies of the printed reports, computer 
summary tapes,. computer printouts, and miCTofiltn/ 
Listed below are descriptions of the final report $eries. 
The descriptions werjp taken directly from the bureau's 
publication 7970 General population Characteristics 
(Final Report PQ (1)-B49). More detailed information 
on this program can be obtained from the: 

. . Publication Distribution Section 

Bureau of the Census / # ' 
Washington, D.C. 20233., 

Population Census Reports. 

^Ve*ume4.. Characteristics of the Population,— This 
vojume consists of 5ir™parts"^-number 1 for the 
United Sjates, numbers 2 through 52 for the 50 
i States and'thev,District of Columbia, in alphabetical 
order, and numt>*^53 through '^8 for Puerto Rico/ 
.Guam, Virgiq Islands, .American Samoa, Canal 
Zone, and the Trusty Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
respectively, ftch part, Which is-* separate cloth- 
bound book, will contain four chapters designated 
as A, B, C, and D. Each chapter (for each of the 58 
areas) 'was first issued as an individual, paperbound 
§ reportm four series designated as PC (1)A,B,C, and 
K> respectively. The 58 PC(1)-A reports was spe- 
cially assembled and issued in a clothbound book, 
designated as^Part A. 

-Series PC(1)-A Number of Inhabitants. —Final official 
population counts are presented for States, counties 
by urban and rural residence, standard metropolitan 
statical areas (SMSA's), wtrinired areas, county' 
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subdivisions, all incorporated*places, and unincor- 
porated places of 1,000 inhabitants or more. 

i eries PC(1)-B General Population Characteristics. — 
\ Statistics on age, sex, race, marital status, and re- 
1 lationship to head of household are presented for 
/ States, , counties by urban and rural residence, 
I SMSA's, urbanized areas, county subdivisions, and 
places of 1,000 inhabitants or more£ ' . * 



JSeries PC(1)-C General Social and Economic Char- 
I acteristics. — Statistics are presented pn nativity and 
parentage, State and county*of birth, Spanish origin, 
mother tongue, residence 5 years ago, year moved 
into present house, school enrollment (public or pri- 
vate); years of school completed, vocational train- 
ing, number of children ever born, family*compo- 
sition, disability, veteran status, employment status, 
place of work, means of transportation^ work, oc- 
cupation group, industry groiip, class of worker, and 
income (by type) in 1969 of families and individu-' 
als. Each subject is shown for some or all of the 
following 4 areas: States, counties (by Urban, rurjl- 
-nonfarm ^residence), SMSA's urbanized areas, and 
.places of 2,500 inhabitants or more. > • . 

Series PC(1)-D Detailed Characteristics.— ■These re- * 
ports cover most of the subjects shown in Series 
PC(1)-C, above, presenting the data in considerable ~ 
detail and cross-Classified by age, race, and other 

* characteristics. Each subject is shown for some or- 
all of th6 'following areas: States (by urban, ntfal- 

. noirfarm, and rural-farm residence), SMSA's, and 
large cities. g - • - * 

• <i 

Volume II. Subject Reports.— Each report in this ' 
volume, also designated as Series PC(2) concen- 

' trates'on a particular subject. Detailed information 
and cross-relationships is generally provided on a 

i* national and regional level; in some reports, data for 
Slateror SMSA*fc is^ shown. The characteristics cov- . 
ered include national origin and race, fertility, fam- " 
ilies, marital "'Status, migsation, education, urtem- L 

ployment, occupation, industry, and income, 

% 

Housing Census Reports 

Volume I. Housing Characteristics for States, Cit- 
ies, and ^Counties. — This volume,, consists of 58 
"parts" — number 1 for the United States, numbers , 
2 through 52 for the & States and the Qistriqt Of 

I 
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Columbia in alphabetical order,. &nd numbers 53 
through 58 for Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Isalnds, 
Ameijcan Samoa, Canal Zone, and the Trust Terri- 
tory ohthe Pacific Islands, respectively. Each part, 
which is a separate clothbpund book, contains two 
chapters designated a^A and B. Each chapter (for 

* each of the 58 area§) was first issued as an individual 
, paperbound report in two series designated as HC( 1)- 
v A and -B, respectively. ^ # « 

Series HC( 1)- A. General Housing Characteristics. — 
Statistics on tenure, kitch&n facilities, plumbing fa- 
cilities, number of rooms, persoa per room, units 
in structure, mobile home, telephone, value, con- 
tract rent, and vacancy status are presented for s^me 
or all of the' following areas: States (by urban' and 
rural residence), SMSA's, urbanized areas, places 

* of 1,000-inhabitants or more, and counties. 

• • \ 4 . 

Series HC(1)-B Detailed Housing Characteristics. — 
Statistics are'presented on a more detailed/basis for 
the subjects included in the HC(4)- A reports, as wejl 
as pn such additional subjects as year moved into 
unit, year structure built, basement, heating equip- 
ment, fuels, air-conditioning, water and sewage, 

* appliances, gross rent, and ownership of second 
home. Each subject i^ shown for some or all of the 
following areas: States (by urbah, rural-nonfajm, 
and rural-farm residence), SMSA's, urbanized areas, 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, and counties. 

Volpme II. Metropolitan Housing Characteristics. — 
These reports, also designateid as Series HC(2), will 
cover most of the 1 970 census housing subjects In 
considerable detailed cross-classification/There i$ 
one repprt for each SMS A and its central 'city(ies) 
and places of 50,000 inhabitants or more, as well as 
a national summary report. 

Volume III. BlMmtatistics. — One report, under, the 
designation Series HC(3), was issued for each Ur- 
banized area showing data for individual blocks on 
4 ^elected-hqusing and populatiori subjects, the series 
also includes reports for the communities outside * 
urbanized areas that have contracted with the Census 
Bureau to provide block statistics from the 1970 cen- , 
sus * / * 

Volume. IV. Components of Inventory Change.— 
This volume contains data onjije disposition of the 
19t}0 inventory and the source of the 1970 inventory, * 
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< such as new construction, tonversions, mergers, 
demolitions, and other additions and Josses. Cross- 
tabulations of 1960 and 1969 characteristics for units 
that have not changed and characteristics of the pres- 
ent and previous residence of recent movers are'aiso 
provided. Statistics are shown for 15 selected 
SMSA's and for the United States. - 

Volum^ V. Residential Finance. — This volume pre- 
sents data regarding the financing of privately owned 

4 nonfarm residential properties. Statistics are shown 
on amount of outstanding mortgage debt, manner of 
acquisition of property, hom§owiter expenses, and 

. other owner, property, and mortgage characteristics 
for the United States and regions. \ % * 

Volume VI. Estimates of" 'Substandard'! Housing.—' 
This .volume presents counts of "substandard!' 
housing units for counties and cities, based on ine, 
number of units lacking plumbing .facilities com- 
bined with 'estimates of units with alf plumbing fa- 
cilities, but in "dilapidated" condition. 

Volume VII. Subject Reports.— Each report, in this 
volumeiconcejitrates on a particular subject. Detailed 
information and cross-classifications, are. generally ' 
provided on a national and regional Jevei; in some* 
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reports, data for States or SMSA's are also shown. 
Among the subjects covered are housing character- 
istics by" household composition, housing of minor- 
ity groups and senior citizens, and, households in 
mobjle homes/ ° 

Joint Population-Housing Reports 

Series PHC(l). Census Tract 'Reports.— This series 
-contains one report for each SMSA, showingfclata 
for most of trje population and housing* subjects in- 
cluded in the 1970 census. , | 

/ ' 

Series PHC(2). General Demographic Trends for Met- 
ropolitan Areas, 1960 to 1970. — This series con- 
sists of one report for each, State and the District of 
Columbia, as well as national summary report, pre- 
hcrpng statistics for tbe^tate\and for SMSA's and 
their central cities and constituent counties. Com- 
parative 1960 and 1970 data are shown on popula- 
tion counts by age and race and on such housing 
subjects as tenure, ^plumbing facilities, value, and 
contract rent. ' 

These Report^ are available on computer summary 
tapes. See chapter 7 and appendix H for a discussion 
of computer summary tapes. v > 



Current Population Reports 



Title 



Population Characteristics 



Special Studies . " / 

Population Estimates and 
Projections , 

Federal-S&te Cooperative 
Program for Population 
Estimates 



Farm Population 
Special Censuses 



Series No. 
• JP-20 



, Geographic Detail Below 
U. 5. Level 

' Metropolitan/nonmetropolitan, . 
sometimes SMSA totals, and 
selecteckareas , 



P-23 ' Regions; sometimes States 



P-25^ 

P-26 

*P-27 
P-28 



States, SMSA's 



Counties and SMSA's in 
- participating States 



None 



Counties; municipalities, and 
sometimes census tracts 



Frequency of Issue 
« 

^15 reports, per, year 
Several per year 

Monthly/annual 

Periodic 
Annual 

As required 2 summary 
reports per year 



1/ 
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BASIC CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 

The County and' City Data Book is a publication 
produced eve^y 4 or 5 years as a supplejnent to the- 
Statistical Abstract. It contains summary data from a 
variety of sources, inducing the census and current 
population^ ports; and iian excellent soured of pop- 



COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

ufation and economic data for counties, SMSA's, and 
cities. Additional data include: information on unem- 
ployment, earnings by industry, number of establish- 
ments, employment by place of work and industry, 
number and value of farms, and bank deposits. ITable 
4-1 indicates data obtainable directly from The dounty 
and City Data Book. • 



Table 4-1.— Basic data available from The County and City Data Book, 1972 



— — *ar~ 


i f 






Handbook Vllf 


1 

I ' & 


Counties • 


Cities 


code numher 


Data item c 


table 2 


table 6 « 






column 


column 


01. 01 01 


* X Ulol r^\J^U laUUIl 


■ n 

j 


JUJ 


01 01 02 01 


tr ciLciu tr upuiaiiun increase 


c 

J 


305 






c 

J 


305 


oi ni frt 


Population Density 


4 


,304 


01 v 01 04 , 


Median Age 


15 


111 


01. 01 05 


'Median FamjlyJncome Percent With Family 








Income $12,'000 and Over* 


55-57 


-J .JO Jw 


01. 01 06 


Median Highest GradeK>f School Completed 


24 


323 


01. 03 01 01 


Percent Foreign Bora Population 


J 18 


316 


01. 05 03 01 & 








01. 05 03 02 


. Percent With, Family Income Under $3,000 


52 «o 


354 


01. 06 02 01 & 








01X36 02 02 


Percent Completing Less Than Fifth prade 


25 


324 


01.07 04 01 ' 


Percent PerSqjis Living in Single Housing Units 


80 


379 


01.07.06 01 


Percent Owner-Occupied Housing Units 


•87 


386' 


01. 07 07 


Median Value of Owner-Occupied Housing Units 


88 


387 


01. 07 09 


. Me3ian .Monthly Gross* Rehtal of Rented Housing 






• 


Units t * , '* . * 


89 z 


388 


OL 07 M 


Number of Housing Units 


77 


376 


01. 08 oi or 


Crude Birth Rate 


21 . 


320 


01.08 02 01 


Crude Death Rate **** . 


9 22 


321 


03. 01 Of 


Land Area m * * 


1 


' 301 


04, 07 01 


Total School Enroflmept ' 


28-29 


328-329 • 




* 


» 





Statistical Abstract of thf United States . An annu^ 
publication presenting Qurrent Estimates and censiis 
year benchmark data on ec^pomic concern, expecially 
for States and SMSA's. This is a useful publication for 
current data at the metropolitan, State, and national 
level. 



* This category is calculated by summing (Oh 05*03 06), (01. 05 
03 07), (01. 05 03 08), and (01. 05 03 09). 

ERIC _ 



The catalogs of Bureau of the Census publications 
are issued quarterly, and are available fipm the U.S. 
Department of Qpmiflerce DistHct Offices., See p. 488 
for addreWs. 

Table 4f 2 gives t}ie table references for Bureau of 
the Census sources of population basic data. To use 
the table, select the geographic unit desired (county, 
city, or cqnsus tract) from th£ column headings and 
follow down the column for instructions to find the 
Handbook VIII code'numberm the left column. 

• 60" M 
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Table 4-2. — Sources for census data on population 



Handbook VIII » 



County 



City 



Census 
tract 



Series PC(l£A, 
-B,-C 



/ 



Code number * 



Data item 



01. 01 01 



01.0104 
01. 01 OS 

01. 01 06 



01. 02 05 
01. 03 01 

01. 05 01 



01. 05 03 01 
01. 05 03 02 

01. 06 01 01 
01 >06 01 02 

01. 06 01 07 
01. 06A108> 

03. 01 Ol^JL 

04. 07 Oh 

W.O7 01 0^ 

04. 07 01 02 

^04. 07 02 02 
04. 07 02 03 
04. 07 05 



Total population 
Age-sex-specific 
population 

Median age 
Median ramily 

Income 
Median highest 

grade of school 

completed 
White Population 
Foreign born 

population 
Families with • 

income 
JFamilies with 

income over 

$.12,000* 
Families with * 

income under 

.$3,000 
Population " * • 

completing less 

than 5th grade 



Series PC(1) 0 

-A . The County*. " ZLll The County & 

: B City Data Book, Data for places Data for cities City Data Boo\ ' §cries 

" c Table 2 10-50,000 50,000 or more Table $ P#C(1) 



-A, Table 24. 


Column 3 


28 


*A, Table 6 


-B, Table 35. 


-NA- 


* 28 


f -o , i aoie ja 


-B, Table 35. 


Column 15 


28 


-B, Table 24 


-C, Table 124 


Column, 58 


107 


-C, Table 89 


-C, Table 120 
(by sex only} 1 
-B, Table 35 


Column 24 
Column 9 


103 
28 


-C, 83 
(by sex only) 
-B, Table 24 


•C, Table 119 


< -NA- 


102 


t 

-C, Table 81 


-C, Table 124 


Columns 52-57 


107/ 


-C, Table 89, 


: C, Table 124 


55-57 


K)7 m 


-C, table 89!" 


-C, Table 124 


Column 52 


10? 


-C, Table 89 


-C, Table 120 


Column 25 


103 


-C, Table 83 



)lumn 201 ^ Table P-l 

-NA- Table P5 c f 

Compute from 
>lumn313 ^able P-l „ 

>lumn 361 , Table P-4 



-NA- * . fable 
Columns^54- % 

360 ^ , Table P4 ^ 



360 



College graduates- --C, Table 120 . Column^ ' 



Land Area 
Total school 

enrollment 
Total school 

enrollment - 

grades K-8 
Total school 

enrollment 

grades 9-12 
Public enrollrnent 

grades K-8 
Publio enrollment 

grades 9-12 ^ 
. Adult continuing 
' - education 

enrollment 



*I03 
-NA- 



: A, Table. 2. - Column 1 
-C, Table 120 Columns 28-29 » 103 



-C, Table 83 Column 32(5* 
. -NA- Column 301 
Columns 328- 
*C, Table 8? * 329 _ ' 



. Tab* P-4 . 

•'V 



Table P-2 

' Table* P?2 
' -NA- 

•;TableP-2 



-C, Table 120 Column 28 

-C, Table 120 Column 29 

-C, Table 120 -NA- 

i 

-C, Table 120 -,NA : _~ 



-NA- 



-NA- 



103 

103- • 

103 

103 
v • 
-NA- 



-C, TaWe 83 Column 328 Tfcble P-2 



"C, Table 83 Column 329 
-C, Table 83 -NA- 



Table P-2 



Table P-^ , * 



-C, Tabled 
-NA-> 



'-NA- 
-NA- 



Table P-r 



Table P-2 



1 See the Series PHC( 1) Appendix for example of median computations. 

* This category is calculated by summing {01. 05D3 06), (0L 05 <fe 07), (01. 05 03 08), and (01. 05 03 09)'. 
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Table 4-3 
housing. 



•A, Table 6. 



-A, Table 24. 
-B, Table 20. 

-B, Table 35. 



Table 29. 



-C, -Table 



Titles of Tables from Population Census Reports 
Series PC (1): 7 

Population of all incorporated places 
.ancjpbf unincorporated places.of 1,000 
or more; 1960 and 1970. 
Population of counties: 1970 and 
Age, by race and sex, for areas and 
placefc 1970. ' 

Age, by race 'and sex, for counties: 
1970, * . 

Ethnic characteristics for areas and^'Orable 33, 
places: 1£70. . • 

-C, Table 83. % Educational characteristics for areas 

and .places: 197Q., 1 , 
-C, Table 89. * Income in 1960 of families,' unrelated 
individuals and persons for areas and 
*~ places: 1970. 

-C, Table 119. Social characteristics for* ^counties* 

• * 1970. 

■C, Table 1&). Educational and family characteristics 

~. • for cotffities: 1970. 
-C, Table 124.- Income and poverty statiis in 1969 for 

* counties: 1970. - 



r - ( 
COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

< 

lists the sources for the basic data on 



Items necessary to produce, the array of population 
data suggested in this Handbook^re contained in either 
'<*he Population* '(Census Reportsl Series PC(1), The 
County and Cit^Dgta Book, or me Jritf Population- 
Housing RepOTTSeries PHC(l). Adult Education en- 
rollment must be obtained rfom* local sources. 

A difficulty in using census data* is the lack of cor- 
respondence between the geographic units used by the 
Bureau of the Census (county, census tract) and those 
used fcy the schools (school attendance area, school, 
district). Translating data by census units into data for 
school units, as described later in this chapter, can 
parfially offset this problem. " . , v H » 

HOUSING* 

The^ major source of published data on housing 'is 
the Bu/eau of the Census/ Local planning and govern- 
merifel agencies have housing^data that rarely f include 
more 'than th£ number df households and assessed val- 
uation. Mortgage loans are disclosed to the State by 
banks and-savings and ipan associations by census tract 
or by zip code. State housing plans, required by mid- 
1978 for receiving certain Federal funds, are developed 
by comprehensive planning agencies and contain more 
data than the national housing survey. The Annual 
Hnuxing Surveys for SMSA's gives data on migration. 



Titles of Tables on Housing and Characteristics of 
Households Series PC(1)-B: ' 

Table 25. Household relationship and type of family 
by race, for areas and places: 1970. 
Household relationship and type of family 
by race," for places of 10,000 to 50,000: 
1970. ' 

General characteristics for county subdi- 
visions: 1970. 
Series PC(f)-C: ' 6 * 

Table 82. Mobility, commuting and veteran ,jstatus, 

fpr areas and places: 1970. 
Table 102. Social characteristics for places 10,000 to' 

"50,'000: 1970. ( 
Table 119..,Social characteristics for counties: 1970V 
Table 120. Educational and family characteristic fttf 
counties: 1970. 

Series HC(1): ! ' ** ■ 4 t ' m ; 



Table8. 



Occupancy, plumbing, and structural char- 
acteristics for areas and places: 197J0. 
Table 10. Financial characteristics for areas and 
■ * places: 1970.' • 

S^jes HC(1)-B: % ' , . . 

Table 20 Financial characteristics for places of 10,000 

to 50,000 inhabitants: 1970. 
.Table 29. Sheeted characteristics for counties: 1970. 
Table 53. Structural and plumbing characteristics for 
* • places of 10,000 to 50,000 'inhabitants: 

' 1970* ^ , 4 - ' ■ 

\ 

* . . v 

OBTAINING 19&0 CENSUS DATA 
BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



The Rational Center for Education Statistics (NCE§) 
is developing 1980 Census of Population and Housing 
data by 1 school, district. State, regional, county, and 
local "education agencies as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment and public and prij^e institutions may use 
these data to create profiles of socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of school districts for evaluation, planning, 
and research purppses. 

The NCES project involves compiling a national set ' 
of schooUdistrict maps, relating these maps to census 
geographic units in a -table of equivalence (TOE) for 
each school district, and, from that information miking 
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* - Table 4-3. — Sources for census data on housing ' 






Handbook VIII 


County 




City 










Population 
and housing 
censuses 


* The County „ 


Population and housing censusej 


i tie 


Census tract 


Code number 


Data Item 


& City Data 
Book, 
table 2' 


Fof cities of 
50,000 or 
greater * 


f. 

For cities of 
10-50,000 * 
f 


' County & 
City Data 
Book, 

"table 6 


Series 
PHC(l) ■ 



01. 07 02 
01. 07 04 

0 

01. 07 06 

O 

oTT07 07 



4 < 

01, 07 09 



01. 07 1H 



01. 07 15. 



Households 

Persons living' 
in 

households 
r Persons living 
in single 
- housing units 
Persons living 

in owner- • 

occupied 

housing units 
Median value 

of owner 

occupied 

housing units 
Median # 

monthly 

gross rental 

of rented 
-housing units 
Number of 

housing units 
Units with 

complete 

plumbing 

facilities* 
Persons under 

age 18Miving 

with nejther 

parent 



-B, Table 33 
Series PC(1) 
-B, Table 33 

Series HC(1) 
Table 29 

Series HC(1) 
Table 29 



Series Hd(l) 
Table 29 



Series HC(1) 
Table 29 



Series HC(l) 
TaWe 29 
Series HC(1) 
Table 29 



Series PC(1) 
-C, Table 12a 



-NA- 

Column ' 
85-86 

Column 
80 

Column 
87 



Column 

88 ^ 



Column 
89' 



SeriesPC(l), 
-B, Tabk25 
Series PC(1) 
-B,Tabte 25 




Series PC(1) 
-B, Table 29 
Series PC(1) 
-B, Table 29 



-NA- 

Columns 
384-385 



Series HC(l ) Series HC(l) Column 

Tabled Table'53 379 

Serie^ HC(1) Series HC(1) Column 

Tab/e 8 Table 53 386 



riesHC(l) Series HC(1) - Column, 
able 10 Table 20 387 



^ Series HC(1) 
Table'10 



• V 

* Series HC(1) 
Table 8 
Series HC(1) 
Table 8* » - 



Series HC(1) 
Table 20 * 



Series flC(l) 
Table 53 

-NA- * 



NA- Series PC(1) Series PC(1) 
-C; Table 82 *-C, Table 102 



Column 
j 3 ? 8 ' 



Column 
384 

. -NA- 



Table 
P-4 
. Table 
P-l 

Table 
H-2 

Table 
H-l 



Table 
H-l 



Table 
,H-1 



Table 
H-l 
Table 
H-l 



-NA- 



*-This category would be ca] 



y subtracting (01. 07 12) from (01. 07 11). 



a geographic reference* file (GRF). ThetJRF is a co 
puter tape compilation of the TOE's of all school 
tricts by State. The GRF is used to restructure and 
transfer 1980 census data to a school district base.** 
School district boundary data are supplied by the State 
education agencies (SEA's), regional education agen- 
cies, and/or local education agencies (LEA's). 

In planning for the 1980 Census Data by School 
"District Project, NCES decidejd to remap all school 
districts on Census maps (about 15,800 in 1978) na- 
tionwide. This decision was made because school dis- 
tricts cdntinued to be reduced in number, many of the 




nsus maps had changed so that m&ry of the TOE's 
>m a similar 19^0 project would nofbe correct, and 
inU970 only*about 12,400 districts 'out of almost 
700 were included in the project. Because of , the 
decrease, an update of school district boundaries \vas 
made in 1975. The data contained in the updated Cen- 
sus D&ta by School District tape 5 were still, however, 
fronrth'e 1970 decennial census. 

Including all school districts makes the project useful 
to all States and provides a cross-checking verification 
procedure for school clistrict maps-andTOE's' -The pro- 
cess involved makes provision for checking common 
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boundaries of districts and sending copies of all district 
maps drawn on, census maps bade to each district, 
atopg with its TOE, .for verification. Corrections ate, 
made untilverffication by the LfcA's is^complete with 
SEA adjudicating an? irreconcilable differences be-* 
tween districts. For the small percentagd^ school dl^ 
tricts refusing to take paij in the project, tooundaiies 
are obtained from the maps. of neighboring school dis- 
. tricts. 

Social and, economic characteristic*, of school dis- 
tricts and 'their population have a number of potential 
applications includihg the following: * ^ ' ■ 

(1) Improved formulae can be developed for the dis- 
. tribution of "Federal and State educational fUnds. 

'In particular* statistics- on the number of children 
felow the poverty leyel!mfi&|&nnl( program .man- 
agers <andsState coordinlarafeto make allocations 
by schodl 'district rather than, by county. - 

(2) A planning base for LEA's could be provided.for 
r* use in: . * jkl+. 

J-' * * « - • 
~r \"(a) Projectigns of l^indexgarten and' firjst grade . ' 
qtirogmenttf ,i ' * f . 
*• (&» Facility and staff plaining . ^ 

(c) Dropout prevention planning 

(d) Vocational education planning 
'(e) School desegregation planning 



COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

afid Information Systems (CEIS), a working arm of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and (2) the 

* Bifreau of the Census from which NCES obtains the 
census maps. ~* 

Procedures for maintaining an updated GRF (prob- 

* ably annually) will include: (1) addition of new district 
'< recbrds?*(2) deletion of districts, (3) reallocation of 

census geography within districts, and (4) changes in 
district narpe, fall enrollment _or Average Daily Mem- 
'bership/Attendance (ADNJ/A), and population. 

Products that will be available fronulm project are": 

(1) School District 0 Maps. District boundaries overlaid 
on census maps. These maps can be purchased on 
microfilm and/or other ° available forms. "Each 
school district will receive a map of its own district 

* during the; verification phase of the mapping proj- 
ect. ' / A 

% {2) School- District Geographic Reference Tapes. Def- 
inition of school "districts by census geographic 



(f> Validatiori and standardization of a school 

district's local census- . * 
(g) Community involvement planning 



(3) Comparisons of socioeconomic data such as pov- 
erty, educational level, housing, and employment 
of families of. children in local districts can help 
State education planners and the State government 
to formulate education policy. 

(4) Relevant analyses regarding population, age dis- 
tributions, race> income, educational level, and 
other analyses can be used to evaluate redisricting 

* plans. 

(5) Census maps wfth superimposed school district 
— boundaries can help SEA's formulate redistricting 

plans and help local or county governments reor- 
ganize election areas. 

(6) Statistics on low educational attainment can help 
adult basic educatiort program plannrhg. 

(7) Statistics' on occupations and vocational, training 
can help career education program planning. , 

(8) Statistics on language use can help bilingual edu- 
cation program planning. * < 

NCES coordinates with two organizations-in carry- 
s jy ~ut this project: (I)*the Committee on Evaluation 



..♦units. 
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(3) 11980 census data by school district on computer t 
• j^iape for individual States or the Watioa. / 
(4i'Census-NCES School District Data Base Tape. 
° c Pata by school district from the 1980 census 
merged With selected data fron^a common core of 
data for individual States or the Nation. 
(5) Pubiigation(s) with 1980. Census data by school 
district. ^ \ 

A revised NCES program obtains abroad range of 
educational data by school district and replaces the ^ 
Elementary and Secondary General Information Survey 
(ELSEGIS). The ELSEGIS obtained data about public 
elementary and secondary education through a sample 
survey of school districts. 

The revised program compiles an annual census 
enumeration o| LEA's by obtaining selected LEA data 
that Was previously reported to SEA's. Data comprised 
of educational statistics! from each LEA, housed in a 
central repository and updated *mnually, should iden- 
tify educational problems and needs, trends, and pol- N 
icies that might improve the quality of education. 
Names and brief descriptions of the components of the 
data base are listed below: 

» / 

(1) LEA Control/Uirectory File. Characteristics of 
LEA's. 

(2) LEA Nonfiscal Data. Public enrollment, full-time 
equivalent (FT© of staff employed by assignment, 
number of high school graduates, and pupil trans- 
portation data. 

(3) Public School Universe. Name and address of 
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c 

school, type of school, grade span of pupils served, 
FTE of classroom teachers, and October 1 pupil 
enrollment < "* 

(4) LEA FiscaT Data. Revenues and receipts by source, 
expenditures by purpose, and miscellaneous spe- 
cial exhibits. 

(5) SEA Data. Revenues^ by source, expenditures b& 
function, FTE of staff by function, and list of SEA- 
operated schools. 

(6) SEA Directory of Officials. Name, title, telephone 
. number, and address. < 

(7) Miscellaneous State Aggregates: *" 

(a) Current expenditures for State allotments of 
Federal funds. 

(b) Fall estimates for school year in progress. 

(c) Miscellaneous other aggregates. 

More information concerning the new NCES school 
district data base program and its seven components is 
available from -NCES. See p. iii for the address of 
NCES. 



ECONOMY 



The data needs for studying the economy are di- 
verse. Data needs focus on: (1) the structure of the 
community economy (especially in terms of its com- 
ponent parts, the industrial groups)., (2) the economic 
characteristics and effects of local government and the 
local revenue base for schools, and (3) the economic 
characteristics of -the population. In each case, data 
from two.sources are desirable: (1) census reports and 
public records, which are discussed in this chapter, and 
(2) direct collection of data thfough questionnaires and 
interviews, which are "discussed in chapter 6. Other 
suggestion^ for collecting data directly are covered in 
chapter 5. \ 

A major problem in analyzing a community»,econ- 
opy is that the community is usually part of a larger 
functional economic area ,or region. The economic 
forces and patterns operating . in "the larger area will 
strongly influence the present and future economy of 
^tjie individual community. Economic activities involve^ 
j?* a flow of money, goods, and people and must bemdks- 
ufed ag' either taking place within the area or extending 
Into other areas. A precise functional delimitation of 
the community, precise indicators, and a sensitivity for 
external influences are required to analyze cofhmunity 
economy. v , ^ N - 



Data Sources on Industrial Groups 
of the Economy I " 

Obtaining information for industrial 'groups is one 
obstacle in studying community economy. It is seldor 
possible to compile all desired data from publiste<f're- 
ports or surveys: usually the data is unavail^rfe or the 
cost is prohibitive. \ 

The Census of Population and Housing is tfce most 
complete tabulation of statistical materials; but data 
addresses attributes, possessions, and residences of 
f people, rather than industrial groups. Also, because' 
k census employment data are based on^place of resi- 
dence, rather than place of work, economic data 
adapted from the census musf be carefully translated 
from place-of-residence data to place-of-work data. . 

Several data sources that provide data for general 
economic studies permit use of some simple and help- 
ful (if properly used and interpreted) techniques of. 
analysis. The Buredd of the Census conducts several 
periodic censuses (usually every 5 years) on industrial 
groups, and releases short fctydies on particular subjects 
pertinent to the economy. Two useful cefnsuis publica- 
tions are County Business Patterns and The County and 
City Data Book. The County and City Data Book sum- 
marizes the most important information from detailed 
sources noted below. The recent major publications of 
value include: 

( 1 ) Census of Business : * 

Census of Retail Trade, 1972. Subject Series 
« Census of Retail Trade, 1972. Area Series 

Major Retail Center. Statistics iSeries 

Censh^xf^etail Trade, 1972. Retail Merchan- 
dise Line Sale Series ' 

Census of Wholesale Trade, 1972. Subject Se- 
, ries 

Census of Wholesale Trade, 1972. Area Series 
Census of Wholesale Trade, 1972. Wholesale 
Commodity Line Sales Series • 

(2) -Census of Governments, 1972 (taken every 5 years 

in years ending with 2 and 8, published in six 
volumes and series reports): 
Volume 1 . Governmental Organization ' ' ' 
Volume 2. Taxable, Property Values and 
9 Assessment-Sales Price Ratios 
Part 1 . Taxable and Other Property 
Values 

Part 2. Assessment-Sales Price 
Ratios and Tax Rates 

Volume 3. Public Employment 
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No. 1. Employment of Major 

Local Governments 
No. 2. Compendium of Public 

# Employment v a. 
No. 3. Management-Labor 
Relations in State and 
Local Government 
Volume 4. Governmental Finances 

'No. 1. Finances of School ' 
L i ^~L>istricts 

No. 2. Finances of Special 
\ _ Districts *v 
No. 3. Finances of County v _ 

Gover/iments 
No. 4. Finances of Municipalities 
and Township Governments 
v No. 5. Compendium of 

Government Finances 
Volume 5. Loca/ Government in Metropolitan 
Areas 

Volume 6. Topical Studies 

No. 1. Employee-Recrement 

Systems of State and Local 

Governments 
No. 2. Sta/e Reports on State and 

Local Government 

Finances 

j J No. 3. State* Payments to Local 

i * Governments 

T No. 4. Historical Statistics on 

^ Governmental Finances 

# and Employment 

(3) Census of Agriculture (taken every 5 years); 

beginning in 1982, will be taken in the same 
-year as the Economic Census): 
Volume I. Area Reports 

(4) Census of Manufacturing (formerly taken every 5 

years m years' ending yith 3 and $ beginning 
in 1967, taken every 5 years in years ending 
„ with 2 and 7), published ft four series: 

Number 1 . Industry Series 

Number 2. Area Series 

Number 3. Subject Series 

Number 4, Special Reports Series • 

(5) Census of Mineral Industries (formerly taken 

every 5 years in years ending with 3 and 8; 
beginning in 1967^ taken every 5 years ending 
with 2 and 7), published in three series: 



Number 1. 
Number 2. 



Series - — 
Series 
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Number 3.- Subject Series 
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(6) Census of Transportation (provides somewhat 
x . fragmentary information on shipper and> com- 

modity groups) 
Each of the above publications has a variety of lirn- 
itatjpns, but together they provide the most compre- 
hensive data available. Two particular problems^ ara 
(1) dates when census data are obtained; qind (2) dis- 
closure rules, Which prevent the inclusion of informa- 
tion that, might be identified with a particular firm. As 
an example of the first problem, some employment 
(Wa are a result of averaging and some are based on 
* a specific data. Census of Business data are for a work 
week including March 12 and the total year, whereas 
data from -some other source^ ifiay be for data at the 
beginning of a month. Such differences must be de- 
tected and the data adjusted for some point in time 
selected for thp purposes of the study. Npt all data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census are pubjisHed. 
Unpublished data collectedly the* Bureau of the Cen- 
sus may be 'obtained at^*t from the Bureau of the 
Census upon special request. / , 

Many additional sources of data, informatioi^, and 
interpretation' are available. The listing below is 
suggestive rather than exhaustive; ' 

(1) Publications from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS), U.S. Department of Labor, provfde State 
and area statistics on employment, earnings, un- 
employment, hours, and labor turnover. The bu- 
reau has.published special volumes of interpretive 
research for specific purposes, and it also pro- 
vides occupation projections through,!^ by La- 

^bor Market Area.- 

(2) The Internal Revenue Service, U>S. Treasury, 
biennially (every other year) publishes statistics 
on income for individuals and corporations. 

(3) State employment security agencies or divisions 
are the best sources of information on employ- 
ment by place of work by couhty. Such data are 
available at frequent intervals. They provide*ex- 
cellent data for the State and SMSA's use/The 

; data cover all industries included by the efnploy- 
, ment compensation laws and include almost $11 
employed persons except for the self-employed 
and domestics within ,the urban labor force. Valu- 
able labor market .information is presented' in the 
Economic Series, beginning on p. 31 in chapter 
3^ of this Handbook. 

(4) State directories of manufacturing may be avail- 
able on an annual basis. 

(5) The National Planning Association's (NPA) Cen- 
ter for Economic Projects conducts nationaf sta- 
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tistical studies and compilations and intejpi^ts the 
performance of sectors v 1of the economy in the 
present and as projected inU>the near future. 
Those NPA publications that address the econ- 
omy, industrial groups of the economy, ^nd dis- 
tributional trends are most useful. . 

(6) Business registers and guides, often available for 
a metropolitan ^ea or a pdrt of a State, provide 
the number, location, employment, and products 
of firms, and may serve as a source for the se- 
lection of units for sampling. Two examples are 
Polk's andffDunn andSradstreet> 

(7) Hielnnual issue of Sales Management (usually 
the NTay issue), devoteii to ^"Syrvey pf Buying 



Power," provides data on purchasing power and 
expenditure patterns obtained for metropolitan 
areas. 

(8) Local planning agency studies, FHA housing 
market $tudies, contract studies for areas or re- 
gions, and local government agency studies may 

. provide pertinent data. 

(9) The Survey of Current Business, a monthly jour- 
nal published "by 'the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, provides current information on general 
economic trends. 

(10) The Fedeial Reserve System Banks publish a va- 
riety of statistical reports and journals that may 
be of use in collecting economic data. 



Suitfmary of Industry Group Date* Soy^ces 

The following list summarizes the most accessible sources forttie information ihfms on the community economy 



as given in chapter 3: 
2. 01 01 



02. 01 02 



02, 01 ,03 



02. 02 Of 08 



02. 02 01 09 



02, 02 01 01-99 



02, 02 01 20-39' 



Total Employment % 

For counties and SMSA's, the publicatioiTof the Bureau of Labor Statistics and/qr 
a Stated division of Employment Secutfty. A basic problem with the census of 
population data is to adjust place of residence data and place of work data. It is 
necessary to subtract the number of people wiw live* inside the community and work 
'outside and to add the number wh6 live outside the community and work inside. 

Payrolls 

Obtainable from the economic census. Probably obtainable from a community's 
income tax office if there is a local income tax. v . 

Capital Investment t , ' . * , % ' 

Summarized from the census reports of industrial groups. 3 

Employment in Forestry \ 

County Business Patterns, % 

Employment in Fisheries < k * , 

County Business Patterns, * 

Employment, by Industry Group * 
*As for 02. 01 01 above. 

\ « 

Manufacturing 

Employment by specific industry groups: as in 02. 02 11 01 'below. Alstffrom 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports and State Divisions of Employment Security. 
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02. 02 01 72 



02. 02 01 "73 



02. 02 04 01-09 



02.' 02 09 01 



02. 02-'09.02 



02. 02.09 03 



02. 02 09 05 



02. 02 09 06 



02. 02 K) 01 



(02. 02 11 01 



•02. 02 11 02 * 



' 02. 02 11 03 
5 1 02. 02,12 01 - 



02. 02 12 03 
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Employment in Personal Services , 
Census of Business, Subject and Area Series. 

Employment in Miscellaneous Business Services 
As in 02. 02 01 72 above. 



_ Payrolls,' by Industry Group 

As for 02 v 01 02 above.£apitaI Investment by Industry group As for 02. 01 03 
above. ♦ r - 



Number of Farms 
Census of Agriculture, Volume I. 

, Size Grouping of Farms 
As in 02. 02 09 01 above. * 

Value o/ Agriculture Products (Including Livestock) 
AS in 02. 02 09 01 above. - 

<* Value of Farms 

*As in 02. 02 09 01 above. v 

t „ Tenant Operated Farms* v 
As in 02. 02 09 01 above. 

Value of Minerals iProduced V • 
Census of Mineral Industries, Industry Series. ^ ^ 

.Manufacturing Establishments 

Number of establishments: Census of Manufacturing, Area Series. 

Value Added by Manufacturing 
As in 02. 02 11 01 above. 

Employment in Production Processes 
As in 02. 02 1 1 01 above/ 

Wholesaling Establishments by Category 

Census of Business, Area Series. * - 

Sales Volume by Category of Wholesale Commodity 
As in 02. 02 12 01 above. 

► > 
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I 02 13 01 



». 02. K2 13 02 



02. 02 13 03 



02. 02 l4 Ql 



02. 02 14 03 



Retail Trade Establishments, by Category 

Census of Business, Area Series, 

« <? v 

Retail Sales Vpluihe 

As in 02. 02 13*01 abov$. 

Sales Vplume; by. Category of Retail Commodity 
As in 02. 02.13 01 above. 

Bank'Deposits. * 

From ani^ual statements of all community banks. 

Bahkt-oans 

As in 02. 02 14 01 above.*" 
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Data Sources for Local Government 
and the Community Revenue Base 
for Schools 

/ 

,Data in .these categories can be obtained on an annual t 
basis. Each item usually can be obtained by briefly 
examining records of local government. In some cases, 
itenis are summarized in the annual report of the local 
\ government: Tax and assessed valuation data can ateo 
be obtained from the office of the treasurers) .of the 
county(ies) within wtiich the community is located. c 

Da^a Sources for the Economic 
Characteristics of the Population 

TheL comprehensive Census of Population and Hous- 
ing provides a firm statistical foundation at regular in*b 
tervals for the economic characteristics of the popula-. 
tion. Detailed data are commonly available for counties 
and Cities. Specifically detailed data in the following 
categories are available for counties, SMSA's;urban- 
ized areas, and cities with a population of 10,000 or 
mdre:' . J 

(1) Disposable Income J 
. (2) Employment status (by»sex) 

;(3) Ihcome bf persons ^by^sex) , 

(4) IndUstjy group of employed (total and female) 

(5) Major occupational group of employed (by sex}* 

(6) Median earnings of selected occupation froups 

(by sex)- 

# (7) Occ&pation and industry 5 years ago. 
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- (8) Place of work and means of transportation ^ 

Much greater detail is available for SMSA's with a 
population over 250,000: * 

(1) Subject Reports, Series PC(2). Data on spe- 
* cial subjects such as r aceAg eligion, migra- 
tion, and family incom^jF , 
• (2) Supplementary Reports, Series PC(S 1 ) . Pro- . 
* vides data on poverty areas, city rank-size 
k . patterns, and thfe real grqwth of cities. 

(3) Statistical Abstract of the United States. An 
annual publication presenting current esti- 
mates and cen$u s-year-benchmark data on 
, many of the concerns in economic' studies, 
especially for large ifnits>such as States and 
SMSA_*s. This is the inpst useful publication 
^for current data af the metropolitan, State, 
( and national level. 

Relatively little information Is available in any d^tailf" 

than 10,000 except 
'IMS A. \ 

snsus material on 
>pulati6n: (l)*Pre- 
ty, Which re 



ess 



the 



for places^ith population' of I 
for census tract reports within th§ 

Two problems? are inherent' in 
the economic characteristics of i 

.cise survey results are obtained * *~ 

quires methods! .tp estimate intercensal year data or sur- 
veys to update census information; (2) Few data are 
available for- smaller placds, especially those under 
2,500 in .population/X useful source of general data 
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for smaller communities is the Municipal Year Book, 
published by the International City Managers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Only two of the information items on the economic 
characteristics of the population are not available' from 
the Census 6f Population and Housing. The insured 
labor force is reported by a State's employment secu- 
rity agjnpy and is available upon request. Disposable 
income is most readily obtained either through the spe- 
cial issue of Sales Management devoted to a ■ 4 Survey 
of Buying Power" or by assuming take-home pay to 
' be a certain' percentage (perhaps 75-80 percent) of fam- 
ily income. s 

See appendix H for further details on census c publi- 
cations and materials. 

LAND USE 

Data for the study of community land use patterns., 
are likely to be available from a variety of sources. 
Land use data are collected by local agencies in most 
cases, as the following indicates: • . 

\ i • 

40* 

(1) The mapping, coding, and overall processing of 
land use will be a function of the local planning 
agency (town, city, regional, or county). All 
information relative to zoning will come from 
this agency: the master plan, nonconforming 
uses, the delimitation of blighted areas, and the 
data appropriate to the development of land con- 
sumptibn rates. Such agencies Aiay have devel- 
oped population distribution and density data 
that will assist in completing the portrait of thp 
overall land use pattern and its coWquences. 

(2) The Sanborn Map Company of Pelham, New 
York, maps many communities with regard to , 
the interests of insurance companies^* real estate' 
finji», and banks and other lending institutions. 
Such maps provide data on land parcel size as 
well as qualitative information about structures, 
and can assist in the determination of land use 
and local tax maps. * ; 

(3) Population data can unacquired from the Cen- * 
sus of Population. If the data are given for cen- 
sus tracts and blocks, this will be a particularly 
useful source. The- smaller units provide & base 
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for aggregating data in accordance with a school 
district and school attendance areas. 

(4) Site characteristics data must be obtained either 
by an examination of the appropriate maps ob- 

' ' tained from die planning, agency .or by a survey. 
Topographic features can be determined' from 
a U.S.. Geological Survey topographic sheet, 
and site values can be obtained through- an ap- 
praisal firm or local real estate agencies. 

(5) Most needed information on transportation can 
be acquired from the public of private transpor- 
tation company(ies) operating in the school dis- 
trict, v % 

It is ^pparent^that much of^the needed informati&n 
is readily available. It is probable that land use data for 
each individual community have been developed and 
stored in slightly different ways. This needs to be kept 
in mind when using data available from local planning 
agencies in research. The listing of data items in chap- 
ter 3 is consistent with the- standardized land use and 
coding system that communities are being encouraged 
*to adopt by the Federal government. The system is 
described in the publication of the U.S. Urban Renewal 
Administration and Bureau of Public Roads, Standard 
Land Use Coding Manual (Washington: The Bureau 
of the Public Roads, 1^65). ' 
, See chapter 7, Site and Transportation Plans, for a- 
further discussion of land use. . 

DATA SOURCES ON SOCIAL* 
STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 

Dtftia about a community's social structure and dy- 
namics usually are buried in the aggregate, data for 
f larger units such as metropolitan areas or States. Mos't 
v data on the social sthigfuce jihd dynami$s of a com- u 
munity musL be collected locally, a situation that re- 
quires*retrievai and systematic us^' of data available*^ 
various private and public agencies. 

Data about the local communis may .be available 
from local, regional, or State planning ageficies**social ' 
service agencies; or local universities. It is important 
to identify the community data that are necessary for 
decisionmaking, but which cannot be gathered from 
the sources cited in this chapter. Chapter 5 can be used 
to identify local sources of data that are kill required. 



Chapter 5 

OBTAINING AVAILABLE COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION FROM STATE AND LOCAL 

SOURCES 



INTRODUCTION organizations are* often limited or nonexistent. Fre- 

' * , qhently, the community must rely on its own resource- 

This chapter providesjhe researcher with suggested fulness to find such data. Fortunately such sources may 

sources for finding data that are not systematically col- have to be located only once to become a, permanent 

lected by local soutfes. #ote,° however, that collecting part of the system; therefore concerted initial effort to 

data is only the beginning of an understanding of com-* .locate local data sources will prove mbst Refill over 

munity dynaipics. The school 'planner must also be* a period of time. 

come sensitive to the interrelationships of community/ This chapter provides, suggested source* for finding 

elements. *\ . f such data and suggests a set of quest i ons a bo Ut ajeas 

Three issues ajre involved in initiating data collection that should be investigated. s 
.at the local level: (1) kinds of data to collect, J2Y 

sources of desired.data, and (3) methods to be used in jl ATA PATOTDlPn ov rkT^crr?^ 

- collecting jfie data. The first two^of these issues are ^S^ax^ a^J^o OTHER 

addressed in this chapter. Chapter 6 addresses the third.' ^ ORGANIZATIONS AND 

While there- is usually a wide range of available fcata AGENCIES 4 

concerning population, economy, land use, and trans- * 

portation in the community, there are often significant * Most community organizations and agencies collect 

gaps in the data needed by the user. For example, data. community data for their own purposes. Examples of 

^ on major ethnic groups or thenlunber of local political interest to school districts are listed below: 

, Public Sources * Selected Examples of Kinds of Data Available 

Bjufeairbf S^tate, Employment • < 

Security^Age*cy .v „ J£ . . . . j 0 b opportunity statistics ; 

• / * * . Unemployment statistics 

City/County/State Highway , 

and Traffic Safety . Tr ^f lc pat terhs, present and/uture 

City/County/Regional/State • * ^ 

;_>^Planning Agency ; . Demograp^c information, such as size and locations 

of aging population *' ^ 
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Public 'Sources Selected Examples of Kinds ofbata Available, 

City/County/Regional/State " 0 * • , * 

Planning Agency-^-Continued . 

/ Economic. 
' Housing 

Land 1 

Socioecohomic 

Transportation 

City/County ^Zoning . .\ .Codes on residential, industrial, and business develop- 

'« .? ment 

In " 

* City or County Heal/h 1 \. ' % *■ 

Department ' - Health services statistics 

Department of Finance and > w 

Taxation . • f* Property tax statistics 

t . ' > Tax base w 
t Tax levies v * 

frre Department High, risk are&* * 

.Local and State Courts > \ Juvenile delinquency rales 

Other court records- A 

Motor Vehicles Registrar : Number of automobiles 

* » * • 

Newspapers ✓ * * Active informal and formal organizations 

' . ; - - Newspaper files 

People of influence • 

Police < r ' Crime statistics - - 

? * - * ' 

* *Postsecondary Education v Community college enrollment and courses offered * * 

V Technical institute enrollment and courses offered , 

Public Libraries . , \ Lists of community organisations , 1 « 

Recreation and Parks « , . • Profile of community users* 

* ~ % 

State Department of Education , Average class size , " 7 

• Average teacher and superintendent salaries 

?• Seasonal workers' children % 1 

Test results . 

• : \ • ' 

Private and Industrial Sources Selected Examples^of Kinds hfData Available 

if ^ 
Banks : ^ Mortgage disclosure by census tract or ZIP-*ode " 
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Private and Industrial Sources Selected Examples of Kinds qfpata Available 

Chamber of Commerce , , -Econo'mic trends 

Potential industrial development 
Tomiln 

Industrial and Utility 

Companies , Comipiinity profiles ■ 

Projections of population growth and industrial tievel- 
opment t * 

Local Transit Company or \ 

Authority Commuter patterns 

• , ^ City inmigration and outmigration 

Other Education . .. ..^ . . : Private business college enrollment and courses offered 

r , , * Private elementary and secondary school enrollment 

United Way Agencies . .• . . . j ^Information and referral ' 

^ List of community social service organizations 



LIMITATIONS OF U.S. BUREAU 
OF CENSUS RECORDS AS A 
SOURCE OF LOCAI^DATA 

Census sources forpopulatign and economic data are 
usually the easiest to find and use. There axe, however, 
several reasons why such data may not necessarily be 
the best to use: (1) census data become outdated rather 
quickly, (2) in areas of rapid population change, the 
data may begin to lose their usefulness within a year 
• or two after the census reports are published, and (3) 
evettin relatively stable populations, 10 years may be 
too long to rely on a statistical portrait that has npt 
been updated. A full or modified census is scheduled 
to be taken .every 5 years. after each decennial census. 

Local data sometimes Can be used to find discrep- 
ancies or changes in census data. In some local areas, 
school censuses and records, tax records^ or utility rec- 
ords can provide recent data on population character- 
istics ajid school enrollment. These data can i>e used 
to update or correct the census data beforcmor^ recent 
local data are used.* * , * 

Depository Libraries are also sources of census in- 
formation. (See appendix H .} 

* * i * 



DATA ON MIGRANTS 

i 

Communities in wliich migrant workers are em- 
ployed have a special problem obtaining accurate fore- 
casts for both migrant children and adults \gho may 
* require services. Weather conditions, pricijig of. var- 
ious crops, wage fates, and general economic condi- 
tions all affect thfe flowpf migraift workers, arid in- 
, crease the unpredictability of that population. Several 
local, State, and Federlil agencies cooperate in attempt- 
ing to monitor the flow of migrants. These agencies 
include the U.S. Department of J^abor; Agriculture; 
Health; Education,' and Welfare} and their State $nd 
local offices. 

The State department of "education in a State having 
. significant seasonal migrations is a source of data for 
planning programs for school-age children. An addi- 
tional source for tracking the circulation of individuals 
from school io school is: 

i > 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

Arch Ford Education Building 

Arkansas Department of Education > 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

(501) 371-1857. " . 



• Sec A Guide to the Literature, appendix J, Shryock and Siegel's 
book, The Methods and Materials of Demography. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL CENSUSES AS 
A SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

While it is true that all data, including Federal census 
data, ate collected locally, the distinction between ma- 
terial discussed in this^chapter and that in previous 
y < chapters lies in what agency initiates collection. Fed-' 
* #*1 Census data collection is initiated at the national 
" * level. Collection of date^feferred to in this chapter is 
initiated locally/ * , + ' , 

The most important part of a school's demographic 
study of a community is the set of data that pertain to 
the nature and number of pupils who will be in attend- 
ance during the foreseeable 'future. Not only are such 
data generally required by law, but it is also necessary, 
in Financing, program planning, and reporting In such 
areas as instruction, guidance, curriculum, finance, fa- 
cilities, staffing, and general decisionmaking. 
Since the 1940*8, States have tended to require some ' 
, type of annual school census. Methods as well as the 
degree of accuracy vary greatly. 
' 'A school-authorized census is important. When a 
school census is conducted it depends on such factors 
as the size and growth rate of the' community, appli- 
cable State laws, pasfexperience, and similar enumer- 
***ative activities conducted by other community agen- 
cies, such as utility companies and the Chamber of 
Commerce, The enumeration can.be periodic, contin- 
uous, or a combination of both. It can be^conducted by 
trained volunteers, temporary employees, another com-, 
munity group, or a team of specialists. ' 

The Periodic Census 

School districts using the periodic approach typically 
gather certain data eafch spring to assist in preparing 
for the following year. In some communities with rel- 
atively static populations, enumeration may occur 
every second or third y^ar, or every. 5 to 10 years. If 
the data gathered are minimal and/or if the ehumeration 
ismot annual, sqme of the elements of the continuous 
% census should be employed to insure that data are still 
valid. 



The Continuous Census 



Many school districts maintain a continuous census 
of the school-age population, and some include an 
enumeration of preschool children. Methods vary 
greatly in using the continuous census. Usually peri- 
odic census data are supplemented by population in- 
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dices gathered regularly from such sources a* hospitals, 
utility companies, construction firms, real estate agen- 
cies, M welcome- wagon* • groups, and neighborhood 
representatives or parent- teacher drganizations. 

To conduct a/Sbqtinuous census, the schools and the* 
enumerators .should have a clear understanding of the 
types of 'information desired; enumerators should be 
well trained; and commercialism should be avoided. 
Summary reports prepared by the school should be part 
of the public domain. 

Some Elements of a School Census 

The kinds Of data that ihight be desired in a school 
census are; 

(1) Family: 

; (a) Current elementary/secondary school at- 
tended * 

(b) Father^ name 

(c) Mother's name 

(d) Guardian's name, . 

(e) Single-family or multiple-family^home 

(f) Length of residence in district 

(g) Pipe of previous residence 

(2) Children who are in school: 
(a) Name 

(bj Sex 

(c) Birth date 5 ' 

(d) Age . 

(e) Grade in school 

k (f) School age and, if not attending school, the 
reason - ° 
(g) Language spoken if other than English 

(3) Preschool: \ 

(a) Name 

(b) Sex 

(c) ' Birth date . 

(d) School likely to attend 
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HOUSING AUTHORITIES AS A* 
SOURCE OF LOCAL DATA 

^The best sources of housing data for communities 
fnclude the city, county, or regional planning agencies, 
the zoning office, the tax assessor's office v saving- and 
loaft, associations, and mobile home dealers. Each has 
a^need to know about housing and should be able to 
provide useful data. * 

■■■■74 
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VITAL STATISTICS AS A 
SOURCE OF LOCAL 
INFORMATION 

Data on vital statistics, such as births, deaths, mar- 
riages, and divorces, are collected at the local level. % 
Because, all national data are accumulated from these 
local reports, local sources of vital statistics provide 
probably the best and the most accurate data. 

Figuijprf-la and 5-lb show the flow of information 
on births, deaths, marriages, and divorces and lists re- 
v sponsible persons or agencies from which data can be 
obtained. Vital statistics are difficult to collect for areas 
smaller than city or county: 



LOCAL SOURCES OF 
ECONOMIC DATA 

l 

As noted earlier, the basic problems with census data 
and data from other standard sources are: (1) they may 
be dated by the time they become available, and (2) 
they may also be ihcomplete in their coverage. Alter- 
native sources for economic data are frequently nec- 
essary. Such agencies as the chambers of commerce 
and business and industrial development agencies are 
good sources of data. 



Data on the Economy 

Two principal means for collecting data on the econ- 
omy are-suggested. The first uses continuing data from 
major enonomic units and appropriate public Offices to 
maintain a current set of key data items. Items listed 
in chapter 3 are summary data that will allow confi- 
dentiality to be maintained without the possibility of 
disclosing details that can be jplated to any individual 
economic unit. The development of a continuous data 
input system should be flexible enough to allow for a 
flow of opinions oh economic "development possibili- 
ties that will give decisionmakers a foundation for an- • 
ticipating future economic changes. , 

The second means utilizes periodic surveys that fo- 
cus specifically on data items and an assessment of the 
potential for change in each of the individuaMndustry 
groups. 



Data on the Economic * * 

Characteristics of the Population 

Two possible means of acquiring and giai^taining 
data on the economic characteristics of the population 
are suggested. The first means uses the economic de- 
velopment plan and other published data available from 
local and regional planning offices, private industry, 
public utilities^ and other agencies. Most State depart- 
ments of employment security publish a series of re- 
ports on county- employment, unemployment, weekly 
earnings, and dther' labor market data, and include 
summaries for the State as a whole. 

The second means is to expand the traditional school 
census or conduct special surveys to update those data 
items that would be rfiore* current than census data. 
Extreme caution must be exercised with respect to the 
data requested and how they are solicited. Local sur- 
veys are both tinii^onsuming and expensive, but may 
be the only viable means of acquiring the necessary 
data. 



Questions to Consider on Economic 
Characteristics ; ' 

Some key questions to be" considered in unde'rstand- 
ing the community include: 

(1) .Is there an effective development group working 
to expand the ldfcal economy (e.g., the Chamber 
of Commerce or Community Development Cor-* 
poration? Js this group collecting data that may 
be appropriate to an economic study? 

(2) , What economic development goals have been 
established for the community by the locafr de- 
velopment group, by local government, by cit- 
izens groups, or others? . 

(3) Has an economic development program been 
created for the community? , 

(4) 'What are the community's assets for attracting 
new economj^activity (e.g., skilled labor, avail- 
able buildings and/or sites, generally desirabfe 
living situation)? 

(5) What are the commune's .negative character- 
istics with respect to attracting economic activity 
(e.g.,- tight labor market, a location inaccessible 
to markets, oveiturdendd utilities, etc.)? 

(6) Is there serious labor-management conflict in the 
community? * * \ 
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* figure 5-la ; Genial pattern of vital statistics' registration in the United 
• States, by birth, death, anJli^gl death 

* THE VITAL STATISTICS * **. '> 

REGISTRATION SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES* 



RESPONSIBLE 
PERSON OR • 
iENCY 



< PERSC 



Hospital Aufhorrty 



Funeral Oirtctor 



Physician or Other 
Professional Attendant 



Local Office* (mtyb* 
Local Registrator City 
or County Health De • 
penmen tj 



WRTH CERTIFICATE 
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npleteseVtir 
c^sultefion 

mitor 



Comple 
in con Kilt 
pafr 



ftireceftif«*te 
with 



2 Filtt certificate with local 
offict or State-office, 
ptr Suit taw. 

( ' 



:■:■! 



Verifies Accuracy of medical 
information end signs earn- 
ficatt 



Vtrifitt completeness and 
accuracy of Certificate and 
quer ies incomptettvor in 
consiittnt certificates 

2 * I ("authorized, makes copy 

or index for socaTust 

3 Sends certificates to % 
Statt registrar 



OEATH CERTIFICATE 



Whtn dtath occurs in hospital', 
may mitiatt preparation of 
ctrtificatf Completes qui, 
data of dtath, and place of 
dtath in formation ^obtains 
certification of cause of dtath 
from physician, and gives car- 
tificatt to funeral director 



1. Obtains personal facts 
about decedent and com* 
pletts certificatt. 

2 Obtains certification of 
cause of dtath from phy. 
twian or medical exam* 
iner or coroner » 

,3 Obtains authorization for 
disposition, per State law 

4. Files certificate with local 
offict or State offict, per 
State law 



Completes certification of 
causa* of death and signs 
certificate 



, Verifies completeness and 
accuracy of certificate and 
queries incomplete or in* 
consistent certificates. 

2 If authorized, makes-copy 
o* index for local, use o 

3 If authoritedty State law. 
lasuts authorization for dis- 
position upon receipt of 
completed certificate. 

Sends certificates to 
Stale registrar % , 



i FETAL t>EATH 
CERTIFICATE 
t (SliWbmh) 



1 Completes entire rapprt in 
consultation wttn peren}s(s> 

"* ' ^ ° 

2 Obtains causae/ death ■ 
from physician 

3. -Obtains authorization for 
• disposition of fetus. > v 

4 Files report with local 
offict or State office, per 
State law 



If fetus is to be buried, the 
funeral director is responsible 
for obtaining the authoriza- 
tion for disposition 

NOTE. In some States tht 
funeral director, or person 
acting as such, is responsible 
for all duties shown above 
under hospital authority 



Provides cause of fetal death 
information 



If State law requires routing 
of fetal death reports through 
local offict. tht local offict 
will perform tht same func- 
tions as shown for tht death 
certificate. 



City and county health departments use data derived from these records in allocating medical and nursing 
services, followups on Infectious diseases, planning programs, measuring effectiveness of services and con- 
ductiAg research studies * 



see* RtftHtarf 
nice of Vital 
Statistics 



1. Queries incomplete or inconsistent information * 

2, Maintains files for permanent reference and es the source of certified copies. 

f -n»«lr^vite^«tjc>f^^ St ^ t ^ , , 

tieaith activities and for research studies 

4 Compiles health-related statistics for State and civil divisions of State for use of tht health de- 
partment and other agencies and groups interested in the fields of medical sotnce public 

p health ^demography, and social welfare 1 ' 

5 Sendsybopies of records or data dtfrstd from records to tht National CenVjor Health 



.Statu 



Public Health 
Strvtce- National 
Canter for Health 
Statistics 



2. Ci 



K ^redares and puHrf/m national statistics of brrtlts. deaths, and fatal deaths, and constructs tht 
offfcielUjS lift tables and related actuarial tables. . . 

" t»haalth atftdtocial-rtsaareh stddras based on vital records arid on sampling surveys 
tp records. 

3 Owfducts research and methodological studies m vital statistics methods incWdmg tht technl. 
admin istretrvt. and legal aspects of vital records registration and administration 

4 /Maintains a contmuing'techmcal assistance program to improve tht quality and usefulness of 
vital statistics 



Hospital Hdndbook on Birth Registration and Fetal Death Reporting, U.S. Depart* 
mont ofHtfaltrj, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Center for 
Health Str ! ' 11 " * ' ' ~ * — 




jfasjics, Hyattsville, Md.: February $g8. 
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Figurip 5— lb. General pattern of vital statist 



Marriage Registration System in tne United States 



Responsible person 
or Agency 



County Derk or Other 
Local Official 



Marriage Officiant 



State Registrar, Office 
of Vital Statistics 




Public HeJith Service. 
National Center for 
Health Statistics 



J 



O 

ERLC 



iarriege Certificate 



1 Received application for marriage license, and 
rev*wi application for completeness, ac- 
curacy, and compliance with State marriage 
lawy / 

7. IssJe/s marriage license and records date. 

3 Checks completeness of entries about the 
mi/riage ceremony when license and cer« 
i/fkateare returned by the officiant. 

4 7Se+»ds specified rnformation or records r«£ 
\9U0ing marriage to State registrar. 



1,/Checks the validity of the marriage license. 

2/ Performs the marriage ceremony 
Certifies to the facts of the marriage 
ceremony, " I 

Returns the records of marriage to the 
county clerk within the legally prescribed 
time. 



1. Queries incomplete or inconsistent infer- 
mat ion «? 

2. Maintains files for permanent reference and 
as the source of certified copies. 

3. Develops statistics for use in planning, avalu- 
ating, and administering State and local 
health activities and for research studies. 

4. Compiles health-related statistics for State 
and civil divisions of State for use of the 
health department and other agencies and 

. groups interested in the fields of medical 
t science, public health, demography, and 

social welfare. i 
5 Sends copies of records or data derived from 

records to the/National Center lor Health 

Statistics. 



1. Prepares and publishes national statistics of 
marriages and divorces. 

2. Conducts health and social research studies 
based on marriage records and on surveys 
linked to/records, ' 

3. Conducts research and methodological 
studies m marriage and divorce statistical 
methods includiog the technical, admin* 
tstrattve.and legal aspects of marriage 
record registration and administration. 
Maintains a continuing technical as- 
sistance program to improve the quality 
and usefulness of marriage statistics. 



SOURCE: Handbook on Marriage Registration, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service/ 
. * National, Center Jor. Health Statistics, Hyattsville, Md.: 
February 1978 * ** 
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sistration in the Ujfited^States, by marriage and divorce 



divorce Registration System in the United States 



Responsible 
Person or Agency 


Divorce Certificate t 


Attorney for 
the Petitioner 


1. Obtains the required personal data from the petitioner 
* and completes the divorce reporting form. 

2. Submits the reporting form'to the clerk of court. 


Clerk of Court 


1. Receives the completed reporting form and checks for 
completeness and consistency. 

2. Completes the items relating to the decree when the final 
decree of divorce is granted. 

3. Signs and forwards the completed divorce reporting form 
to the State office of vital statistics. 


Judge 

7 


e* m 
1. Verifies that the information necessary to complete the 

reporting form has been provided to the clerk of court by 

the attorneys or divorcing parties, before the decree is 

granted. 


State x 
Registrar, 
Office of 
Vital Statistics 


1. Queries incomplete or inconsistent information. 

2. Maintains files for permanent reference and as the source 
of certified Copies. 

3. Develops statistics for use in planning, evaluating, and ad* 
ministering State and local health activities and for re- 
search studies. 

4. <Compiles health-related statistics for State and civil divi- 
sions of State for use of the health department and other 
agencies^ and groups interested in the fields of medical 
science, public health, demography, and social welfare. 

5. Sends copies of records or data derived from records to the 
National Center for Health Statistics. 


Public Health 
Service, National 
Center for Health. 
Statistics 

i 


1. Prepares and publishes national statistics of marriages and 
' divorces. 

2. Conducts health and social research .studies based on 
divorce records and on surveys linked to records. 

3. Conducts research and methodological studies in marriage 
and divorce statistics methods including the technical, ad* 
ministrative, and legal aspects of divorce record regis- 
tration and administration. 

4. Maintains a continuing technical assistance program to im- 
prove the quality and usefulness of divorce statistics. 



SOURCE: Handbook on Divorce Registration, U.S. 4 Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Hyattsville, Md.: February 1978 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



LAND USE AND COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES DATA 

If local agencies are unable to provide essential data 
on land use, they must be collected through surveys. 
Surveys can be constructed to provide direct land use 
data, land development probabilities, and data for 
.school and other transportation rieeds. (See chapter 7 
for fijrther discussion of school transportation.) 

Some or all of the following steps may be necessary: 

(1) Acquire base maps of the community from the 
town, city, or county* engineer's office. Essen- 

. tial land parcel maps will be provided by the 
engineer's office or the auditor or treasurer's 
officer 

(2) Compile data on the physical geography of the 
' community fropi United States Geological Sur- 
vey topographic maps. Maps may also be pur- 
chased from the Bureau of the CtfTTsus. 

(3) Conduct a land use survey utilising a cQding 
svstemr (This can be an expensive collection 

^process.) 

(4) Conduct land value and 1 assessed valuation 
studies in ©rder to understand the base for prop- 
erty tax revenues and the likely consequences 
of change as th& community grows larger. 

> (5) Cbnduct population studies in order to map the 
total population by age and sex and by such 
small units as the attendance areas of K-6 A and 
K-8 schools. 

(6) Analyze all governmental control mechanisms 
on land use development through a study of the 
master plan and all other plans, subdivision 
ordinances, housing and building codes, and 
annexations. 

(7) Maintain a record of building permits and dem- 
olitions issued annually by the appropriate local 
governmental agency. 

(8) Inventor^ the development potential of the 
community through "interviews with govern- 
ment officials, rqal estate brokers, development 
groups, and leaders in the community's larger 
economic enterprises. 

(P) Make a detailed study of the data items given 
. chapter 3 for each prospective schoql acqui- 
sitio n ^jte . 

AnaJ^Kland use changes, land consumption 
patte^^Lnd other major measures of on area's 
Tand^Hkt is particularly important to have 
data o^lans for city or regional *&ater and 
sewage systems and proposed transportation - 



(10) 



system changes. Each one of these factors may 
* have an > important effect on land use and the 
distribution of school population, arid each 
should be the subject of data collection effort. 
Jt is likely that the schools will have to collect only 
3 few of the needed data. The most difficult data to 
obtain from existing sources are detailed population 
distributions by small areas. Yet such studies are, of 
course, quite important in school planning. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
ON SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
DYNAMICS OF A COMMUNITY 

The plafiner should make a special effort to under- 
stand the social structure and-dynamics o£a community 
and the attitudes, values, and beliefs of'its residents. 
These are often crucial to the success of planning. The 
planner should be aware of the sometimes formidable 
complexity of interrelationships between informal and 
formal coirtmunity organizations. 

Data relating to community social structure, dynam- 
ics, attitudes, apd understandings are not as concrete^ 
as data discussed elsewhere in this Handbook. They 
are both difficult to define and difficult to measure. 
Yet there are several direct methods of collecting useful 
data, including face-to-face communication. 

Tfie most useful face-to-face techniques are focused 
interviews and group interviews. Focused interviews- 
explore people's reactions to a specific event or situ- 
ation. Group interviews allow several individuals to 
interact about specific issues. In either case, the indi- 
vidual's predispositions can be Observed and recorded. 
(See chapter 6 for a nrfre complete discussion of -Sur- 
vey techniques.) 

Questions to Consider Regarding 1 
Social Structure an<J Dynamics 

Answers to the follov<jng questions will help in un- 
derstanding the community: 

(!') What overlap is there among administrative or 
1 political jurisdictions? •* 

(2) . To what extent do major issues tend to polarize 

the community? 

(3) To what extent is the community's business 
and industry locally owned.and operated? 

(4) To -what ^extent can area' residents satisfy all 
their needs within the community? 

(5) To what extent is thej:ommunity rich or poor 
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' with respect to education*^ cultural, and rec- 
\ Teational resources? 

(6) To what extent do residents work as well as 
I live in the community? 

(7) To what extent are there other internally or ex- 
ternally produced social .tensions? ¥ 

(8) What formal or informal structures exist for 
managing social tension? . - 

(9) Is the area relatively homogeneous, or is there 
a wide variety of racial; ethnic, and/or interest 
groups? S ■ - 

(10) To what extent does religious prefe^rtce amoi^g 
• the imembers of the community affect educa- 
tional planning? „ 

(11) To what extent does a feeling of identity ex+st 
within the school attendance ' areas or neigh- 
borhood^? 

(12) To what extent dp* school athletic teams serve 
•as a focus for coirfhiunity identity? 

(13) To^what extent 'do school interest groups serve 
as a focus for community identity, e.g., drama 
clubs, scholar clubs? - 

Questions to Consider in Collecting J 
Political Data 

Political and economic characteristics are important 
m in understanding the powpr structure of the community 
and the reasons behind some issues receiving more at- 
tention than others, the failure of levies in the com- 
munity, and the topuencfc of specific community 
groups. 

A basic understanding of the political dynamics of 
the community requires a knowledge of its formal .po- 
litical structure (e^., the different branches^ govern- 
ment). While th€rormal power structure is only part 
' of the total system of influence, it does affect education 
decisionmaking. Persons in positions of authority in 
business, finance, industrial, and other nongovernmen- 
tal organizations are usually sources of inforrflal influ- 
ence in the political sphere. 

Voting retufeis provide some basiC data for under- 
standing the dynamics of the Community. High voter- 
registration and high voter turnout for presidential and 
congressional electioris ihay indicate a highly moti- 
vated and well-informed electorate. Thejeturns for off- 
year (nonpresidential) congressional elections will give 
the best indication of party affiliations of the commu- "* 
nity. Only the most loyal party members usually vote 
in these elections. Analyzing the vote on school levies 
or bond issues may help identify those areas of the 



communi^ where opposition to current educational 
policies is centered. 

Answers to the following questions will help in un* 
demanding the community: 

(I) What is the nature of the city charter? 
* (2) What is the formal organizational structure of 
(he government? 

(3) What degree of home rule exists? 

(4) What is the type of local government, e.g,, 
* mayor-council, etc.? 

1(5) Are elections for local officials nonpartisan? 

(6) On what issues did the U.S. Representative in 
the congressional district take a stand? Whaf 
position did the Representative's opponent take 
on these issjies? (A»k the same question about 
State- legislators. > 

(7) To what extent can the^general citizenry be 
characterize^ as apathetic or active politically? 

(8) To what extent is there one small grouf) of in- 
dividuals who appear to participate more* than 
the rest of the members of the community, or 
do -many diverse elements of the community 
participate in most decisions?* ^ 

1 (9) To what extent dg community decisions tend 
,to fayor particular population segments at the 
* expense of others.? 
(10) Is there evidence of indirect control of com- 
munity ^decisions by persons other than elected 
officials?* , 
01) To what extent does the communitylgirn out 
for city council meetings, school board meet- 
ings, or planning council meetings? 

(12) To what extent do neighborhood action groups 
participate in decisionmaking? 

(13) Do certain segments of the population seeft to 
be omitted from the decisionmaking process? 
Who afe they? 

(14) How large a percentage of citizens vote in off- 
year an4 local elections? 

X 

/ 

Questions to Consider in Collecting 
Data About Local Organizations 

The characteristics of organizations in a community 
require an approach that considers the interdependen- 
cies and interrelationships within the community. No 
single power structure may exist in a community: sev- 
eral power coalitions rflay appear or disappear as issues 
change. A continual study of organizations, their re- ' 
lationships to each other, and their relative influence 
on public issues is needed. 
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The following list is . suggestive of both informal and 
formal organizations that may .exist within the com- 
munity: 



(1) Ad hoc 

•committees, 
local 

(2) Cultural groups 

\ 

(3) Fraternal and 

sororal 
< organizations 

(4) Governmental 

organizations ' 

f 

(5) Interest groups, 

national 



(6) Older persons 

clubs 

(7) Patriotic 

organizations 



(8) Political groups 



(9) Professional / 
organizations 



v (10) Racial and ethnic 
* groups 



School levy groups 



Drama clubs 
Garden clubs 
Literary groups - 
Music groups v * 

Lodges such as Elks, 

Eagles 
Masonic orders - 
Rebeccas * 

Housing groups 
Law enforcement groups 
Regional planning groups 
Common Cause 
Environmental groups 
Farm organizations , 
National Council of 

Senior Citizens 
National, Organization for 

Women 
National Rifle * 

Association 
Association of Retired 

Persons 
Senior citizens centers 

American Legion and 
VFW 

Sons and Baughters*of 
.the American 
Revolution 

Nonpartisan, such as - 
League of Women 
Voters 

Partisan, such as , 
Democratic Or * 
Republican parties 3 

Business and 

Professional Women 
Education associations 
Engineering associations 
L£w associations 
Medical associations 

LaRaza Unita 
'tiAACP 
Sons of Italy 



COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



(11) Religious 

organizations 



(12) Service clubs 



(13) Social s^vice 
agencie^^ 



(14) Unions 



(15) Youth groups 



ERIC 



Churches 

Service groups such &4 % 

Church Women United 
Synagogues 

American Association of 
' University Women , 
Chamber of Commerce^ s , 
Jaycees 
Kiwanis 

Rotary , 
Lions 

Alcoholism^agencies % 
Cooperative nurseries / 
Counseling agencies 
Drug^abuse agencies 
Family planning agencies 
Foster parents agencies 
AFL-CIO ' 
Teacher unions f 1 ; 
United Auto Workers 
4-H groups 
Girl Scouts jjnd Boy . 
Scouts 

0 * Future Fanners of * 

America 

Answers to the following questions wili^elp in un- 
derstanding thp community: 

(1) To what extent is the population" involved in 
community organizations? 

(2) To what extent do formal organizations wielrf - 
x political power in the community? 

(3) What proportion of formal organizations are' 
age-specific — serving youth, adults, or older 
people exclusively? ' ' 

(4) From w% groups are local political leaders* 
drawn? / ' 

(5) Are ethnic and other special interest groups 
represented in legislative and advisory bodies 
in numbers that reflect their proportion of the 
total population? * * 

^ (6) To what degree is there de facto residential seg- 
regation by rae£75r ethnic group?' . 

(7) To what extent are ethnic and/or special interest 
groups represented on major service boards and 
in service organizations in proportion to their 
numbers in the population? 

(8) What appears tq be the influence of the follow- 
"tnjpgroups in particular decisionmaking areas? 

(a) Bankers 

(b) Elected legislators 

(c) Elected .political administrators 

" -81 *' . 
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(d) Exclusive clubs 

(e) Local entrepreneurs 

(f) Major industries or businesses 

• (g) Professional organizations 
(h) Prominent families- 

• •» 

Xiy Racial and ethnic groups 
(j) estate brokers * 

• (k) Service organizations 
i (l) Student^ e 

(m) Wealthy cftizens 
(9) Do wofnen play^an active role in ui 
groups? * " 



above 



i (10) To whaPextent can formal organization^ be 
*U , used as a»means iGr cpmraunication(?« \ 
•*(")< To what extent cap the various Uriendshif) 
^ g'roups in the community be identified (e.g., 
^ Who playl bridge or golf with whom;'who visits 
\ ^vhom)? > 

(12; To what^gtent are there formal organizations 

* devoted* to citizen participation in planning? At 
» * what ievet .of participation do they functioii? 

(13) To wMt extent are school facilities used bys 
. -community grpupj? For what types of pro- 
grams?^ 

communiw resources and 
services a$ sources of 
local Data . ; 

An inventory of the resources and services in a 6dm- 
munity can Help in assessing both community strengths 
and the weaknesses. ITJb following iists may be ugjhl 
in the preparation of such an inventory: ~ 9 ^ 

(1) List of resources ,in the community: * 

(a) Church 

(b) Church-owned/acilities 

(c) Civic center t v 
- (d) Commer^al recrfcajjCh facilities 

(e) Communicationa^iedia < ' * 

(f) Crisis agencies (( < *)h ^ 
. (g) Dental^clijucs ^ * M« 

(h) Family "Counseling agencies 
• - (i) Hospitals and medical clinic! *v */ • 
"t 0) Libraries \ ° 
v V (k) Mental health clinics 
(1) Museums 

(m) Nursing homes and convalescent centers', 
(n) Rhilapthropic foundations 

* (0) Public p^rks or historic sites 
, (p) Public recreational, facilities 

(q) ^rarfsit systems* ^ 
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List bfprograms and services in the coninunity 
• (a) Blood bank" * 

(b) Civic beautification V<£ 

(p) Conservation , v 

(d) Day care 4 • ^ 

(e) Employment f , • 
*(f) Housirig apartment rentals, housing infepec- 

» tion * 
^ (g) Health* treatment programs and services for: 

1. Children ' * * * * 
a 2. Dental care cf _ * 

3. First aid * i 
" • 4. General health ' ♦ 
5. Mental health care r 

* * 6. Older jjersoits 
( 7. Public health 
Vh) Law enforcement 

'^J$ Prevention program* and services for: 
t , 1-. Accidents. * * % 

2. Alcoholism * i * 

3. Crime and juvenile dejinquency, 

4. Domestic violence (includes child/spouse 
abuse) t v - 

5. Drug abuse > 4 

6. Planned parenthood 
^ . 7. Prefnancy . 

*(j) Recreation . ; ' * 
(k) Rehabilitation programs and services for: 

• 1 . Alcoholics % 
• 2. The blind 

• ~ ' . - 3. Criminals 

. 4. The deaf 

5. The disable and handicapped 

6. Dnjg abusers 
^. Juvenile delinquents . * 
8, The mentally ill <■» 
9 V Older persons 

(1) Social Services fort 

1. Dependent children i 

2. Hie- disabled Or handicapped 

3. Families uigiej- stress 
f 4. Older pepons 
f 5. The unemployed 



Questions to Consider in Using ' 
Community Resources < 

*» * * 

Answers to the following questions will help in un- 
derstanding the community:. , / \^ 

(1) To what extenfareSservices provided (ftclueive^ 
Joryouth, adults, and ofder'people? v \ 

. m : ■ >~ - \ 
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(2) Does the community favor public responsibility 4 
for community service^? 

* - (3) In terms of public resources, is it a rich pr poor 
community? * * ^ « 

(4) Is there a positi^JH^cdgove/nment charged" 
with responsibility^or^iiW^in the foHowing 
areas? ■ * ' 

V ' ^ (a) Delinquency preyentum . , 

(b) Health ♦ 

(c) i Recreation ^ . * 
(df Welfare ' ' • * 

MASS MEDIA AS A SOURCE OF 
JLOCAL DATA * ' 

) ' '' 

! Mass media are ofterkov erlooked as a source of com- 
munity data, but rjewspaperS, particularly local^apers, . 
catn be valid sources^of infdrrhation. For example, a 
single issue of a smalltown weekly in the Midwesf 

* contained the names of 9 local political and govern- 
mental officials, State and Federal legislative rep*esen- 

_ tatives of the area, S local ministers, 10 ranking, offi- 
. cials, the newpaper editor, 11 separate governmental 
agencies, 16 voluntary associations, 5 speciil interest 
(farm) groups, 6 churches and the 3 itajof Employers 
t in^he area. Of course not all local newspapers portray 
fc community structure this completely. 

'The effectiveness of local publibations as a data 
source depends <on several factors: (1) Newspapers 
sometimes concentrate on State and national news 
rather than on, local news; (2). newspapers are some- 
times biased in their presentations, although these 
biases are usually obvious to those acquainted with the 

* community; apci (3) newspapers as* a source of data, 
particularly about community organization^ and vol- . 
uritary associations, can be' affected by the size of the^ 
circulation area.^The larger the circulation^area, the 
more spotty the local news is likely to particularly 
in identifying influential leaders and denizations.) 

Newspapers are a fundamental source of community* 
data. Most local newspapers* maintain a modest com- 
munify dpta baseband a historical record in back issues " 
that they are. willing t^o share. Newspaper people gen- 
erally fcnow, a great deal abotft^ what goes On in th$ 
community fcpd tftid to view the community from [a 
broaden perspective than Jhe-&8bt%ge citizen.- There- 
fore, thgy are excellent d||^;sources> 

• The press' has some impact on attitudes and opinion^ 
of parents, bo^fd ipembers, staff, pupifs, ancl voters in 

• general. Q6jecCfrdtfre<hment of the schools by the press 

<» . ■ ; • • 
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is of concern because newspaper editorials can fre- 
quently influence undecided voters. 

Television and radio as community data sources are ' 
usually inferior to newspapers. Newspapers sprint * 
hundreds of words, for everyone word 'that is heard - 
'o\ei radio or television. Information detail is greater " 
in written communication than iji the more transitory 
electronic ^broadcasts. Television and radio stations, . , 
however, have often developed a magazine format* to * 
convey, information in detail ta correct jthis'situation. 

The media are required-lo*d£v6te a percentage of * 
frefc time tt> community interests. Schools can claim * 
this frpe service to conduct a community survey or to 
report the results of a survey. 

School administrators and citizens concerned -.with 
education policy should become familiar with the cir- . 
culation, audiences, and impact of mass media on the • 
community . Questions can be answered by use o/ the 
survey techniques described .in chapter 6, or rpedia 
sources can answer them directly., V % 



Questions 
Mass Med|a 



to (ftmsi 



<Ier in the Use of 



Answefs to the following questions wilKhelp in un- 
derstanding the community; * • * 

x * * 

(1) To what extent do 1 local newspapers report ed- . 
ucation news? * 

(2) What has been the ratio of favorable -to unfa- 
vorable aditoriajs concerning education?. 

(3) To what extent do the jchools, prepare press re- 
leases ; fpr distribution to the mass media?'* 

(4) Wfiafare the major educational issues raised in 
editorials or letters to the editor? 

(5) To what extent caji tjifc media be used as a means 
of communicating education, information to the 
public and receiving feedback? ■ * < « 

(6) What are the inforfnal channels 'of communica- ■ 
„ tion in the community? ■ 

(7) Who are tfce opinion-forming«readers in the com- 
munity? How*do they receive news .about the 
community? % * * 

(8) What are the prime obstacles to good commu- . 
nication witriin the community? How cqn |hese 
be overco/ne? .What resoiirceiPare available for ' 
this purpose? „ ^ 

(9) ' What, is (he established policy of the school 

adrnmi^tration with respect 'to rele*ase -of ddu.ca- 
tibrfeL.news? Is*rfie policy -undersjood and ap- 
proved by representative? oftfte~ma§s media? 

• 83 V , . ' ■ < 
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AVAILABLE INFORMATION FROM STATE AND LOCAL SOURCES 

COMMUNITY RESIDENTS AS A 
SOURCE OF^ATif* 

Leaders in the ^community tend »to be excellent 
sources.* of data, particularly concerning the social 
structure and dynamicsVeas of community life. 

Education decisions- are not always viewed as related 
fo the politics, economy, 2nd history of tha> local area. 
School feeders may „be viewed as nonmembere of the 
community, and can have difficulty in gaining access 
to the inf"(#mation > possessed by community leader 

Community leaders are a good source in the quest 
for local data sources. A preliminary screening ques- 
tion might be: "WhaHocal official leader o^private* 
citizen in a community has probably had to "find this 
item of data before?" . ( 9 

Older residents mjay be important resources for un- ' 
derstanding the history of concerns in fte community. 

* Often ii is important to know whether issues-of presfcijt 
concern have appeared before; what solutions were 

jijfbffared, and who the partitipants were. Sometimes^ 

long histories^of animosities block intelligent planning 

processes. Among the data sources for such informa- 

'tion might be local historical museum curatory and 
v - face-t<f-face surveys with older people who held influ^ 
> ential positions in the past. Tapping such sources may 

also unqpver additional individual resources. 

; Informal networks of.community leaders can provide 

clues fo who nufy have data pertinent- to community 

problems. Where suburbs have been carved from farm- 
lands under smaller and more informal governments, 

the history of drainage areas, aquafers (water bearing 

strata of permeable rock, sand,* or gravel), and previous 

land use policies or attempts to change them may bd 

known only by a few residents. * 
* * < 

The following list suggests potential sources of com- 
munity information: , 

(It should be pointed out that many of these^potential 
sources may be unwilling to give inflation, or they 
may be* legally or ethically prohibited from doih&so.), 

(1) Administrative -officials of the city ~\ ' " 

(2) Automobile dialers - . 

(3) Bankers I . . 

(4) Clergy # • ^* 

(5) . Consumer group leaders- 

* (6) Ethnic' leaders 

(7) Farmers 

(8) Industrialists " " 

(9) Leaders of school parents organizations 
(10) League of Women Voters 
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(11) MStabers of elected boards (planning, zoning, 
* city council) * , 

(12) Mifcrity leadefi 

(13) Officials of political parties 

(14) Older citizens 

(15) Politicians ^/ / 

(16) Present and former members of city counrij 

(17) Professional persons § such as law^rsf doctors, 
social workers ^educators f* ' )t m 

~(18) Real estate brokers 

(19) School board members 

(20) Support personnel (secretaries, custodians) 

(21) Teacher organization officers 

(22) Union officers 
, (23) Youth and youth leaders 

^0*estions to Consider -in Collecting— 
0ata froml LocaJ Leaders ■ , , 

• ; < ■ •* " ■ , - ; - 

Answers to the following questions will help % In un- 
derstanding the communityr * . ^ 

" } ■ ' 

Political Questions * 

Q) What overlap is there, among 4^ministratiye* or 
• - political jurisdictions? *" tJ 
(2)' How strong is the party system locally? 
(•3)* From what gipups. are Jocal political leaders 

drawn? . f 
(4) Are legislatures elated by wards or precincts or * 
I at large?^ ' . / u • 

tror 



(5)j 1$ ^ereTactive participation by local jurisdictrons 
in a regional planning«agencv? ' , . . i 

Questions to be Asked of a 
Professional Educator <| 

4 (1) Is the school board elected or appoifited? If Ap- 
pointed, by whom? . * \ 
, (2) What is the" legal description of the s/hobl dis- 

, (3) What is' the fe^al relationship to othef local gov- 
ernment units and to, the State?* 

(4) To what extent is the school district fiscally in- 
dependent? 

(5) To what extent are school revenues subject-to ' ; 
popular approval?- ^ " 

(6) What' is \\g trend jn popular support of schogl. 
finance issues in each precinct? * * j 

(7) Are ethnic and.other interest groups represented 1 

1 «. J m 
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on the school board in numbers that reflect their 
proportion in the population? 
(8) What formal organizations wield political power 
in. the community? 



jenerai Questions 



buslri 



(1) To what extent is community business and in- 
dustry locally owned and operated? 

(2) What are the major issues, if any, thartend to 
polarize the community? ^ 

(1) To what extent are there serious social tensions, 
either locally based or coming from outside? 

(4) To what extent does the community tend to be 
liberal/conservative on finance questions, social 
issues, etci? 

i (5)' What is the relationship of th&cobimunity to the 
schobl district? (Smaller than, larger than, br 
same size as?) 
«?) Who.arethe opinion-forming leaders in the com- 
* munity? 

<7) Who are the generally recognized leaders of the 
community? 

(a) Js their influence long-term? 
~ -(b) Is leadership changing? 
_,..f * (c) In what fields do they have influence? 
* . (d) Is the influence actively exercised or chfefly 
potential?"!" ?- - • 

(t)fts influence wielded through 
1. Public office? 
; 2. uelivery of votes? 

3. Control of wealth?, 

4. Prestige? , 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AS A 
SOURCE OF I>AtA 



Several mechanisips exist* for;obtainin£ direct cjtizen. 
"^ifljjfcfcinto educational decisions: (i) elections, (2}_o6m- 
munication with TocaT groups or influenzal citizens, 



(3) communication through school board members, and 

(4) organized citizen pjuticipatipn. All of these n\$ th- t 
ods allow members of the community to express their 
opinions about the educational system. Elections £re 
the most jiirect method for community members to ex- 
press approval or disapproval oft the educational sys-' 
tern; however, ejections rarely allow'for a two-way 
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dialogue t>etween communify\members and the school 
system. " \ • 4 

"Soliciting the opinions of local groups or influential 
citizens may enable the pinpointing of specific areas 
of community dissatisfaction; however, it is a rather 
unsystematic way of receiving feedback on educational 
program^ and educational decisions. It must be deter- 
mined ifjthp sources of feedback are merely vocal spe- 
cial interests or represent the sentiments of a sizable 
portion of the community. * 

One.of the most effective mechanisms for gathering 
titizen input is through an organized, planned program 
of citizen participation. The benefits of citizen partic- . 
ipation for the educational system include: (1) citizen 
insights into, the complexities involved in making, ed- 
ucational decisions; and (2), increased citizen support ' 
for the educational system because of decision partic- 
ipation. 

A variety of methods can be used to encourage cit- 
izen participation. A most common method is to.hfcld « 
public hearings or community meetings in which com-. , 
munity numbers are encouraged to Voice opinions on 
a'^articular topic. Another method is through the use 
of a survey,. This' method is discussed in more detail 
In chapter 6. Qne other method Fs the establishment of ' 
"ciHzen advisory ooftmittees. these committees should 
t be roughly representative of thej:dmmunity, or may beAl 
ycompoped df citizens directly affected by the problem* 
being-considered. f • *\ a 

» "The growth in popularity of citizen participation pfich • 

: *^grams has been largely, due to, federally funded pro* < ^ 
^bms^hat require _^ome;iorm of citizen input. The 
following'are examples of Federal programs and the 
requirfed form of citizen participation.; ^ 
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AVAILABLE INFORMATION FROM STATE AND 

' / 1 
Federal Program ' 

(1) Bilingual Education (Elenfcntary and Secondary 

. plication Act of 1965, Title VII of PL 89-10, as 
attended by- Education Amendments.of 1974) 

(2) Adult Education— grants to States (Adult 
Education Act, Title III of PL 91-330, as 
amended) 

\ <* 
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(3) Educationally Deprived Children— Special 
IricenfiveGr^nfs (Title I ESEA-Part B) * 



V 



Citizen ParticipatioiflRequired 

Requires a citizen advispry committee composed of 
parents of children of limited English-speaking ability, 
and high school students if the program is qperatfngin 
secondary schools. 

Requires that a State plan be ^submitted annually to the- 
Office of Education! DHEW.* Regulations require input 
!from State advisory committees and local advisory 1* 
committees. State plans mky call Tor the use q( * 
paraprofessionals. 

In local programs, parental consultation and 
involvement is expecte^. 
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\ Th^success of citizen participation will depend upon 
Jhe intentions of the educator and the Methods used to 
*' formulate and carry out the activity. Sometimes citizen 
advisory boards or other forms of citizen participation 
} are designed solelx for public relations; there is no 
intention of considering the opinions or i'deas offered. 
Activities of this type will more likely lead to citizen 
alienation 'than to a viable source of citizen input. Cit- 
izen committees can easily be constituted to' represent 
a particular pfoint of view^ In this instance, citizen input 
is, not truly being sought; the citizen b.oard is designed 
f to act asr « automatic approval of certain decisions. In 
addition, when citizen input, is instituted but the'citi- 
{ zens are got giveh the resources or information to fulfill 
their responsibilities, 'the result mj*y \& citizen frustra- 
tion and alienation. In regard to the above problems, 
the following t caution*should be considered: if the ed- 
• * ucator does not sincerely intend to solicit and use cit- 
izen input as a/neans of improving decisionmaking,- 
it is best to avoid citizen*participation programs. When 
• improjterly conducted, citizen participation is likely to 
jeacfto resentment and alienation on the part of com-, , 
munity members. ' * 

Another problem which might be encountered in cit-' ' 
. izen participation programs entails the possibility of 
citteens demaj&ding greater, authority than is intpnd£ii. 
Therefore, it is prudent to clearly specify the following 
-ground rules before the citizen input te solicited/. ' 



(1) Areas of responsibility 

(2) Degree qf influence (e.g. 
ners, etc.)^ * 

(3) Duration ^participation- 

(4) Nature of membership 



advisory, full part- 



(5) ^ Selection, proce^ for participants ' 

(6) Resources that will be provided 

(7) Methods of publicizing meetings and results 

(8) Final product or outcome "anticipated 

Questions to Consider in Collecting 
Data through Citizen Participation 

Answers to the following questions will help^n un- 
derstanding the community: •* * 

(1) To what extent has the major role of the par- 
ticipa n tofasen specified? v ' > 

(2) To wfiatextent have the areks of- responsibility 
\ beend<ffrndi? ." \ % 

* (3) To what extent has the level][of participation 
been specified? ' ^ 
J4) To what Extent have procedures for selection 
of-participants been established? # ' ' 

(5) To what extent-have thesepi&edures been Well 
f publicise^ '« ' 

(6) T&What Extent have grievance procedures or 
iew processes been established? 

(7) l^what extent have the means to provide par- 
ticipants with information and resources bedl 
established? ' « 

(8) To whar extent have procedures for assuring* 
the representativeness of' the participants beep * 
established* ' 

*9) To what extent are" the participants actually, rep? 
Fesefitative of interests or groups? * « 
410) To what 'extenrfiave public meetings been wejl 
publicized? * • - 
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(1 1) To what' extent have provisions been made for 
minority reports? 

USE OF MAPS TO DISPLAY 
DATA 

Maps can serve as gne of the most useful ways to 
display community data and "to illustrate interrelation- 
'ships amoijg various phenomena . 

Once a suitable base map of the 'community is ob- 
tained, various trace maps can be made ffonTit. One 
useful technique is to make overlays on transparent 
glasty to sho\y various relationships aipong such fac- 
tors a$ transportation arteries, population density , eth- 
nic Qpncentratioris, and open areas. Base maps are eas- 
ily converted to various forms for projection or enlarged 
for presentation t9 groups. 

The list of types of daja that can be displayed on ' 
community maps^s endless, but the following ait il- 
lustrative: *" > 

• Areas gaining and lbsing population 

• Availability of housing , 

• ^Disaster emergency routes *' 

• Location of blighted ai;eas 

• .Location of traffic accidents 

• Location of industries, by type 

• Map of shelters for severe storms 

• Population density 

• Traffic flow or transportation routes 
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\ • Various land use zones » ^ 

• Voter records by precincts'on specific issues 

• Zoning patterns " 

Sources of maps of a given cpmmunity. include the 
Geological Survey, Washington, D.C.; U>S. Bureau 
of the Census, Data User Services Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; the office of the cdunty or city engineer; 
loc^l, regional, and State planning agencies; and the 
U.S. Forest Service. Some State agencies that provide 
" maps include the U.S. Department of Highways, In- 
dustrial Development, and Environmental Protection. 

SUMMARY - 1 o " « 

; y- r 

The sources™ local jdata, local census techniques, 
and questions to^be considered are designed to better 
ur^lerstand the'community. 

9 Communities are complex. Although communities 
have a defined structure (e.g., a definite governmental 
structure, definite school district structure, etc.), the 
sources of power are often not clearcut. The sources 
of f£>wer in decisionmaking can change according to 
the isstes being considered, the groups seeking to in- 
fluence the decision, and the intensity of the partici- 
pants.involved. 

This, chapter provided suggested sources for finding 
data that are not systematically collected^ by local 
.sources. The next chapter focuses on sutveys, as one 
way of obtaining information from the conynunity. 
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Chapter 6 



ASSESSING COMMUNITY ATTITUDES, VALUES, 

AND BELIEFS • 



INTRODUCTION 

V 

pter expl 



This chapt< 



ains a method of collecting" and 



creasingly popular. |pr°thif^ason school leaders may 
be abje to find community agencies that have already 
compiled data on relevant topics. Utility companies; 



analyzing data that reveal community attitudes, values,^ todal and State government agencies; local,' State, and 



and beliefs. Assessment of these intangibles serves 
three major purposes: (1) it enables school policymak : 
ers to plan in accordance with the beliefs and goals of 
_thejpeopleJhey_ serve; (2) it allows publication of sur 



vey results to establish community; consensus on im- 
portant questions; and (3f it serves 'an important public 
relations function because a survey of coirimunity sen- 
timent on school-related questiqns is seen as an expres- 
* sion of administrator dpncern. 

Accurate and useful assessment of attitudes, values, ■ 
and beliefs-is not easy because they can only be.meas- 
*ured indjrectly. As a result, the assessment process is 
ioften complex; and a great deal of carets required to 
design and conduct a successful survey. (See the Glos- 
sary for definitions of attitudes, values, and beliefs.) i 

This chapter describes thfc steps logic involved 
in orJinion and attitude measurement. Persons unfa- 
miliar, with c purvey techniques should .consult the 
sources listed, in A Guide to the Literature,' appendix 
J. Expert help will often b& needed, particularly *fn 
questionnaire construction ar# sampling. The source 
of this help may be a Stale education agency, \locaJ, 
university, or a professional opinion : poilyig organiza- 
tion/ " : ' '• 4 

TO SURVEY OR NQT TO 



SURVEY 



, Designing and Conducting a Surrey 'ptoperly Jakes^ 
time, money, *and skill. The costs must w^weighed T : - 
against potential bepefks. Because these benefits are 
•often* great, public opinion Surveys Jiave IxscorAe* m-» 



regional planning agencies; and other sources within 
the community shotfld be checked. T5 avoid error, the . 
researcher will need to^ivestigate the following before 

* using data from other sirveys: 

» , * • ' ' > 

(1) Population specified^pr the suryey. Thp population. 
that the'school is interested in surveying should be 
the same as the survey population. ■ \ 

* (2) Size of the sample, response rate, size*of the sam- 

pling error, and confidence level established. 
These figures tell an experienced researcher whether 
findings can be trusted. 
(3) Wording of the survey instrument v Questions* 
should be clear, Should not be positively or nega- 
tively slanted, and should bear directly on the topic 
of- interest. * 
Oppprtunitifes for cooperative efforts with other com- 
munity" agencies • should also be t considered before a 
school district undertakes a survey. . . 

After other sources and .cooperative "efforts 4Tave 
been explored^ the investigator should consider thefol- 
lowing factors before attempting a survey: 

(1) A survey of opinions and ideas' always carries with 
A it the possibility of community / agitation. 'Such a 
survey should not be attempted,unle& there is a 
« .sincere desire on the part of policymakers to learn 
the truth and run softie political risk in theprocess. 
\2) Some people feel they are being over-surveyed. 
Publishing firidings of a survey, even when fhe 
results are unfavorable tp persons in office, can 
* offset this feeling. If opinions are to be used as 
input for decisionmaking, it should b$ clear to the 
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public*that all opinions will be considered. Respon-* 
dents are likely to resent surveys if the survey re- 
sults are not published or if they have reason to 
believe that their opinions were not considered, 
(3) A survey can produce misleading findings if it is 
poorly designed and administered. Important de- 
sign and administration decisions must be made at 
every stage of the survey. There is a potential for , 
bias at every stage. 

PLANNING FOR A COMMUNITY 

SURVEY 

, ' - ■ / 

Advance planning is crucial in a community survey. 
It is essential to devote a great deal of thought to^he 
planning and development stages of a survey becasue 
they usually determine success or failure of the project. 

The first question to ask is: VV^at is the concern for 
which I am seeking information? Identificati6ft of the 
concern will determine: . 

\. • The type and scope of*the survey • 
^> The population to be sampled f 
4 The type of questions to be asked f 
#v The number of questions included \ 
• The method of conducting the s urvey , 

Th£ scope aiid method for cooducfitig a pretesf 
pf the survey instrument 
\* The- method o^'response analysis 
At this*point the researcher should ask. Is a survey 
really necessary? Jfyve all the other sources of data 
been investigated/ What is already known about the 
concerto? Is a survey th* best method of obtaining the 
necessary data? 

If the decision is made to conduct a survey after 
answering the questions above, the researcher can be- 
gin planning in the following areas: 1 • 

'^JX) A clear statement of the data to be Collected should 
be formulated. Different response formats can be 

'-j . considered. Any data already available about the 
concern can be used-to'help formulate quegtions, 
and determine*procedures*. \ 

• \2) A plan l[or analysis of the data should be devised. 
If tables'are to be used in displaying the findings, 
the variables must be specified. This orteration will 
§implify the task of question design: Questions . 
should measure the specifie^variables. . 

\ • (3) the populatiog to be investigated should be des- 
1 « ignated. Once this ha$ be£rudone, the researcher 
cair locate'or develop a population list. Designation 
Of the population^ prerequisite to selecting a 
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method for drawing the sample, and establishing . 
> sample size. 

(4) The researcher Should rn^ke plans for pretesting . 
the survey instrument, using the format and ques- 
tions that will be used ii^te official survey. A* 
pretest is designed to checWte instrument before 
use in the official survey. Pretests or field trials ' 
often reveal weaknesses that even experts cannot 
foresee. 

SURVEY DESIGN 

T - * ' . 

The following guidelines are useful in constructing 
an instrument to identify and measure attitudes, values, 
and belief?: . . 

* - } 

(1) Questions should be precise. They should be com- 
plete; definite as to time, place, and comparisons ' 
to be made*, and simple and direct in wording. 

(2) Questions jhotild not use words with meanings that 
# may be unclear' to the respondeat. 

(3) Questions shoufd not be slanted or emotionally 
charged. 

(4) Questions shoul'd be as short as possible without 
sacrificing clarity. 

(5) Questions' should not be embarassing to trie respon- 
dent. A % v 

The intrdductioh to the survey instrument should be 
simply .worded, nonthreatening, serious, neutral, and 
firm. The items sfflRbd be as few in number as possible 
and in a logical sequence. Th$ sequence of .survey in- 
strument items can affect tije type of response received. 
In the case of a printed questionnaire, the format should 
be n^at, the questions adequately spaced, and the type * 
highly legible.-These seemingly insignificant points 
can influence response rate,, particularly /or maifed 
questionnaires. . 9 ' >. 

The following are useful guidelines for sequencing 
questions on a survey instrument: 

(1) The introductiofhshouid include the name'pf the 
sponsor and an emanation $ the purpose of .the , * 
survey.. 

(2) Questions aLthe beginning should be short,, non- 
threatening, and neutral. The first part of a survey 
establishes rapport between*?he interviewer, and 
respondent and, therefore* should not offend or 
anger the respondent. 

(3) Questions that make up the heart of the suryey . 
should be asked after rapport* Ij6s been established. 

(4) Demographic and sensitive question' should be 
. placed auhe end of the surveV with thTfc exception: 
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If the^e are to be followup interviews/it is best to 
-^ntefl/tete demographic and sensitive questions into 
: of the survey. » 
(5) Thrf survey Should close with a note- of thanks to 
thrf respondent for participating. The closing state- 
wit can also explain howl the data gifehered 'will 
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The above list is not comprehensive, nor is it nec- 
essary tjo include all of these items in a particular sur- 
vey. The choice of demographic questions will be de- 
termined by the -problem 'being -investigated^ * J 

Demographic flata can al^aid -in identifying 
subgroups in .the population^fc- example, if the 

1 is Ch ~ 7 - - ' > 

is important to know which segfnents of the popu- 
lation are favorably disposed, and ^vhich are unfavora- 
• My disposed toward the levy. Using wel'l-chosen de- 
< mographic data will reVeal ^characteristics of both" 
-groups. In this instance the reseaisher might want to 
seek the following demographic data: 

.0) Age ; 

(2) Income (Caution should be used with this data be- 
cause respondents tend to classify themselves as 
middle income despite their actual classification}: 
.(a) Fixed income * \ 

„ (b) Variable ijicome: \ 

1 . Upper income 

2. Middle income * a 

3. Lower income. t , ' 4 

(3) Marital status 

(4) Number of children v * 

(5) lumber of children in school 

(6) Type of school attended: 

(a) Parochial ) 

(b) Private - ' f 

(c) Public M « 

(7) Voting participatigfi in the last school levy 
The demographic variables would be included be- 
cause they. might provide important information about 
supporters and opponents of the levy. If one of the 
survey's question^ was whether the respondent would 
support' a school tax Ifevy, the researcher could search 
for patterns in the demographic d5ta. For example, he 
or she could test the hypothesis that those opposing the 
leyy are oldef, single, 'childless, or parents of children 
irf private or pardchial schools. 'Findings would be use- 
ful in targeting segments ofi the population for infor- / 
mation campaigns. \ \i 

> Pi? Allowing are guidelines Tor using demographijf 
_q.uejs.ti^ns in a survey: 

(1) Since asking questions takes time and money, and^ 
since the length of % questionnaire can influence 
the respo\id«nt's cooperation, care should be taken 
« to include only^he demographic information per- 
tinent to the issues prompting the survey, further, 
including too many demographic questions may 
jeopardize the confidentiality of the survey by 



used ^nd can fell the respondent ho* to obtain > chances for passing' a 'school le^are to be assessed 
ne k final results of the survey. ^ * * ■ \ . . 

r 

CSTION DESIGN 

In constructing survey instruments,* choose a re- 
prise format that will allow a large number of an- 
vers to be summarized without misrepresenting the 
dea the item was intended Jo measure. Experience is 
useful in selecting the appropriate format for a given 
/situation and/o s r objective. (See A Guide to the.Liter- 
atur^ for sources, appendix J.) In the absence of an 
experienced specialist, a consultant should probably be 
employed to help design the questionnaire. In selecting 
a consultant, it is important to look mot only at training 
and experience but also at samples of work dpne for 

others. * , 

The following discussion is deskned to review some 
of the different forms of questidnfthat can be used in 
a survey. There are three categories of questions: (1) 
demographic, (2) factual, and (3) attitudinal.' Each con- 
tributes significant data which varies according to the 
objectives of the survey. 

Demographic Questions 

Demographic questions permit the researcher to 
compare responses of different groups in a community. 
These qttestioits,should be carefylly chosen so that the' 
•researcher ^l.Jbe able, .to assess jh&rtnfluence of a 
nuipber of variables. # , * 

• Age 

f & "Educational attainment 
* • Emplqyment'statues 

• Family size ' 
0 Income 

• Length of time in community * 

• Marital status \ v. 

• Nuifaber of-chlkjien 

• Number of "children in school \ 

• Race .' 

• "Religion 

• sex ; 

• Type of hojising 

> Type of schopl attended S 
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nuking it 'possibly to identify individual respon- 
dents. (See' appendix G, The Family Educational 
* # Rights and Privfcy Act of 1974.} 
(2) ^Demographic questions should be designed* to 
avoid offending the respondent. This is particularly 
'true of questions about income, occupation, fam- 
• ily, housing, and age. A respondent offended early 
in the interview may be less* willing to cooperate 
* on therest of the survey. 

Factual Questions ; • \ 

The researcher njay decide to use factual questions 
to determine \ the extents of respondents' knowledge* 
about issues that appear ip the survey-instrument The 
answers will suggest the bases of opinion* -tnformatfon, 
'misinformation, ignorance, or emotion. Factual ques- 
tions tesUhe effectiveness of efforts to inform the pub- 
lic' about educational matters. 

Examples of factual questions include: 

(1) How Qften are school board meetings held? 
. (2) How many sdiodl board meetings have you at- 
/ tejidad in the^st year?. * 
' ~(3>TlQw many pUpils are there in .your $chool dis- 
. trict? \ 

(4) What is the average per-pupil expenditure ir\ this 
- State? \ • 0 

(5) How does this compare with othef States? ^ 

(6) What isihe pupil-teacher ratio iiflhis school dis- 
^ *ict?«' ^ ' / 

Care should be used in determining whether to use 
factu^gquestipns , what questions to use, and how many 
to u^e. The rlkpondent may feel intimidated or embar- 
rassed by an inability to answer factual questions. 
Thes£ feelings may affect other answers. For these^rea- 
sons, the 'researcher should use factual questions spar- 
ingly and/or only when they are important to the goals 
of Jhe survey., , 
v 

| Attitudinal Questions 

„ Open*Ended Questions* 

Open-ended questions allow ^respondents t(5 formu- 
late their^own answers to a^ question; therS'are no pre- 
determined responses. An example: 

How do you feel about the job your local public 
schools are doing in educating your children? 
Open-ended questions, are protybly the most valu- 
able In. soliciting the opinions of the respondents in* 
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depth. However, this type of response is also the most 
difficuU to process and analyze^ If the results of the 
survey aijg tt> be tallied and put into mearfingful sum- 
mary form, then open-ended responses must be put into 
a limited number <jf categories that can be compared. 
Since ogen-ended questions allow respondents to state 
their unique opinions, not air responses will fit easily 
into definable categories.' The researcher must make an\ 
after-the-fact interpretation of the respondent's re-' 
sponse and fit it into a particular category. « 

If open-encf&ijuestiQns are deemed necessary, they 
should be designed carefully, with consideration given 
to the way responses will be recorded and categorize^. 

Multiple-Choice Questions 
> 

Multiple-choice questions c&n overcome the prob- 
lems of open-ended questions but still maintain much 
of the valuable content, of open-ended question^. With 
multiple-choice questions, responses are anticipated 
and categorized in advance. For example: 

How do you feel .about the job your local public 
schools are doing in educating yelir children? 
A. On die whole, the schools are doing a pretty 
good\jpb. 

B: There is not enough emphasis on the basics-i- 
reading, writing, and mathematics. 

C. The schools emphasize college preparation too 
* much. 

D« The schools emphasize vocational training t&o 
much. jjjp" " * m 

E. No opinion. \ 

F. Other 1 * . 

A list of predetermined answers may eliminate sorxie 
responses that have been given to*open-ended ques- 
tions. Open-ended questions N therefore, should be used 
jn a pretest or field trial of the Survey instrument to 
formulate multiple-choice answers fot questions used 
in the full-scale survey. This procedure wiH yield^a 
range of response* and decease "the likelihood of 
omitting responses that might not. have been antici- 
k pated. Providing an opportunity for^the respondent to 
\ insert a response not included in the multiple-choice 
list insures against a charge of slanting the instrument. 

A "no response" category should be included for 
each question. An uninftyjged or Yaslr response forced 
by the questionnaire? format may bias results. Resport- 
dents should be .given a digflified way of saying they 
do not know enough about the subject to provide an 
opinion. A, good way to lessen anxiety about inability 
to supply opinions is to preface questionnaire items 
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with a statement that not eveiffcrne has opinions or in- 
formation about a topic. 

The number of choices offered is another consider-, 
ation in using multiple-choice questions. A reasonably 
comprehensive' list of responses should bfc provided, 
but voluminous lists should be avoided. Lbng'lists of 
possible responses defeat simplicity and clarity. * 

Scaled Multiple-Choice-Questions 

The scaled multiple-choice question allows^the re- 
. searcher to gauge strength or intensity of opinion. 
Respondents are asked to choose * from *a continuum 
ranging from strong^ positive to strongly negative re- 
sponses. The following are examples: 

(1) How would you ra^e the quality of teaching in 
the public schools? 
Excellent 
Adequate 
Inadequate' 

x> 

. tt (2) The school district should be operated under thd 
. assumption that every student is college bound. 
Strongly agree ' " \ 

- Agree ' . * 

Neither agree nor disagree 
Disagree t 
Strongly disagree 

U an odd number of response categories Is offered ; 
the middle position should be the neutral response cat' 
egory. In the examples above, the neutraj response cat 
egori^s are ''adequate" and " neither agree^nor dis 
3gree. ,r If the researcher decides to use an even numbei 
Qf response categories, a neut&l 1 position is not offered 
In this case the rfcsearchfer is operating under the as 
sumption that people hold an opinion on the question, 
and is forcing a ( respondent chofce. Figure pre- 
pared by Janjes Conway and his colleagues, gives ex- 
amples of several response formats, __ f I 

Scaled multiple-choice questions can be'eonstructed 
in several ways. ,A numbered continuum $an be used 
with numbers, on each end ottering opposing st&ng 
opinion's. A scale of this type gives x a nurrterical rating 
to each judgment and provides a rough ordering of the 
intensity of the respondents' opinions. For example: 
How would you rate tjie *job being done by the 
schools in teaching .reading? Circle\your choice 
: 1 v-. 2 * 3 4 ' r 5 . 

superior K adequate unacceptable 

Several different types of scales^-e.g., Likert Scale, 
Guttman Scales — have been developed for use in atti* 



^tude analysis. These scales provide the advantage of 
prescribed methods for analysis and use of the findings. 
(See A Guide to the Literature (p. 187 ) for sources.) 

SAMPLING > 

Sampling is selecting and using part of a group to 
infer characteristics of the complete group. The com- 
plete group is defined as a/'population." The part of 
the group is a "sample." 

t>The sample should be representative of the popula- 
tion being studied" One method of sampling is called 
probability sampling. In probability sampling individ- 
ual elements of the sample are chosen by chance, with 
.each el'ement of the population having an-equal change 
of being selected for inclusion in the sample. This 
method reduces' the possibility that bias will enter; the 
selection process. Biased samples produce a clistorted 
picture of the population and produce a faulty base for 
future decisions. Other sources of bias in surveying 
community attitudes will be„ discussed later in this 
chapter. (See the Gloss ary (p. 134) for definition of 
bias.) ' ^ • 

Probability sampling does*not guarantee that the 
sample is representative pf the total population, but it 
does assure that the sample will not be distorted by the 
selection methods u$6d. Describing sampling tech- 
niques in detail is beyond the scope of this Handbook; 
but' the following are basic steps involved in drawing 
a sample: f 9 • 

(1) Determfne the population to be studieci. If the 

planning of the survey has been thorough* this 

shoul^ be a relatively simple step, the following 

examples may help to clarity the idea of defining' 

a pomilatiort- - / \ % v - 

■ " ■ I 
SChtibl administrator is interested in deter- 

lining why past school Jevies have been de- 
• ^ / feated. Irl this case the population to be stud- 

ied |S composed of all eligible voters in the * 
- ^7 ' school district. Looking at ineligible voters 
would be of 'little use jn determining reasons 
for voting against the levies. * ■ 

• • If there is interest in'cfiscpvering how parents 
feel about a nqw science "program" in th$ dis- 
. trict, opinions obtained from" parents* of chil- 
dren who do not participate in. the program 
would not help to- understand the probtem. 
The population of concern is parem^ with ^ 
children in the new scten^p program. . 
(2) Obtain a complete and accurate list of all the/ 
* ♦ the defined population. Unless all 
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Figure 6-^1. Samples of three-, foiu>, and five-scale multiple-choice response items 



Three-response items 



Four-response items 



Five-response items 





Agree 






Undecided 






Disagree 






•:1 












4 

% 


i 


- 


Important 






Undecided 


/ 


* 


Not important 






V* 




Good 






Undecided 






Bad 










.Favorable 






Undecided 




. ' i 


Not favorable 





Strongly agree ~ 

Agree 

Disagree 

StTQngly disagree 



Very important * 
, Important 
Unimportant 
| Not important at all 







>fery good' v 




Good 




> Bad 




Very bad 




V 



Highly favorable 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 
IJighly unfavorable . 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree " 



Very important 
Important 
Uiidecided 
Unimportant^ 



Not important at all 



Very good 
Good 
Undecided 
Bad* ' 
Very- bad 



T 



Highly favorable 
Favorable 

Undecided -T" 

Unfavorable 

Highly unfavorable 



NOTE. — The neutral "Undecided" could be -replaced by "No opinion 11 , ••Neither", '^bon't know", or any neutral term, depending on the 
♦ logic of the scale itself: « • 

*• - ^ Tt HCE: James A. Conwajf, Rot^ert E. Jennings, and'Mike M. Milstein, UnderstandingCommunities (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974) p. 74. 
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the population are included on the list, .npt all 
members wjll have an opportunity to W selected 
for the survey and the sample will be biased. 
,*The following are examples of obtaining accu^ 
rate lists: , 

In the school le\ly example, the administrator 
wouJd obtain the most (torrent list of all the 
• eligible voters in the district from the -board 
of elections. The sample is drawn from this 
list. 

In the science program example, the admin- 
istrator should use a list of all parents of chil- 
dren^participating in the new sdience program 
. in the district. The list should be checked to 
eliminate duplicates, e.g., people who have 
more than one child participating in the pro-' 
gram. • 

I£ a survey is aifiied»at measuring attitudes of 
residents of ^ neighborhood toward a pro- 
posed new building, a list of addresses ob- 
. % tained from the U.S. Postal Service can be 
matched with a map of the neighborhood to 
^ define the population to be sample! 
(3) Determine the sample size. Literature on sam-' 

• pling should be consulted to determine the bp-^ 
"timum sample size for the purpos<£of a study. * 
Optimum size depends on several factops: error 
in the estimates, confidence in the estimates, 
homogeneity of the population, and number of, 

.categories, into which the data will be cast."' 
Drawing a sample larger than required- wastes* 
resources. The larger the sample, & e more 

* .costly the survey. The following -an* basic tfjles 
for sample -size: 

(a) Samples of fewer than 50 cannot be ana- 
lyzed with certain statistical techniques. 

(b) The more homogeneous the population, 
the smaller the sample required* / 

(4) Choose the> sampling ^method to be used. The 

, choices determined by The nature of the prob- 
lem being investigated, the adcurady requiredein 
the results, and 'the amdupt of, information $vail- 

$ able about the specified population. Random 
sampling gives each member of "the population 

te an ^ual chance of being selected, sintfe chance 
is the only factor entering into the decision. A 

. simple randoin sample can be drawn by selecting 
a group of numbers from a table of random num- 
bers. The amount of numbers needed is deter- 
mined Ay the size of the desired sample. Each 
number (fawn corresponds with a position on , 



the population list. For example, if 10, §8, and 
120 should be chosen from the table, then the 
' > 10th, 68th, and 120th individuals on the popu- 
lation list would be included as members of the 
sample. 

Other techniques for choosing samples (e.g., sys* 
tematic sampling with a random start, stratified sam- 
pling, multistage, cldster sampling), are more compli- 
cated and require .more skill to product In unbiased, 
s representative sample. If a technique other. than a sim-* 
pie random sample is used, then a comprehensive guide 
to sampling or assistance from a consultant is advisa- 
ble. , 



PRETESTING THE SURVEY 
iSsyRUMENT i" 



Pretesting the survey instrument is "a good method 
of denting problems of question construction. The 
main objective of pretesting is to assure that the survey 
♦instrument is adequate and that the desired information 
is actually being-elicited.- There should be-mramfusroir 
* about the intent of each questiSh, and 'no questibn 
should be beyond the respondent's comprehension. 
: In the pretest it is not necessary to use the same 
samplm^methods to be employed in theTull-scale sur- 
vey.. The, researcher can use a community group to test 
the survey instrument* and theh discuss the questions 
with group members to ascertain if there were any 
v problems of intent 9 or wording. If a pretest of the in- - 
strument is not performed, problems, in. question con- 
struction will be carried oyer to the full-scale survey. 
This can yield data, that" cannot be accurately inter- 
preted. 

■# 

HOW TO ADMINISTER A . 
SURVEY r • 

The number of resources available and the need for 
accuracy will determine how a survey instrument is 

^ The best method of soliciting indepth 

opinions is a fyce-to-face interview; however, this ' 
method demands tl^e greatest resources. Unless prof^s- j 
sionals are hired, Hftterviewers must be thoroughly * 
! trained. « > * 

Telephone surveys are less costfy than face-to-face 
interviews and require less training tipe for interview- 
ers. Telephone interviews, however, do not establish % 
the same-rapport between interviewer and respondent. 
Because it is easier also-fcr the respondent to terminate 
the telephone interview at any point, these interviews* *' 
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should be brief and shorter, and less demanding ques- 
tions than those employed in face-to-face interviews 
should be used. ' . . 

Mailed surveys are less costly than face-to-face in- 
terviews. They also allow respondents to answer the 
questions in the absence of any observer, which pro- 
motes more honesV opinions on the questionnaires. The 
response rate is sometimes low, which can affect the 
representativeness of the survey. Mailing followup sur- 
veys to persons who have not returned the first copy 
is one method of correcting this problem. Tfie optimum ■ 
time lapse before a second mailing will vary,, depend- 
ing on the nature of the survey aod the character of 
respondents, but 2 weeks after the initial mailing is 
^common. Another method of overcoming nonresponse 
f is collecting the survey instruments rather than de- 
pending on respondents to mail them back. Personal 
pickup offers the advantage of permitting a check for 
omissions at the time of pickup. Sometimes a response 
to omitted questions can be obtained. - 

ANALYSIS AND 
INTERPRETATION OF*DATA 

Data must be put into meaningful form after the sur- 
vey has been completed. Analysis of data involves es*- 
tablishing order so that interpretations of the findings- 
carf be made. i 

Thg first step in analysis and interpretation is coding 
the data from open-ended questions, i.e., placing the 1 - 
answer to each question in rneaningful categories. 
Structured questions are easier to code than unstruc- 
tured questions (such as oppn-ended opinion items) as 
they can be merely tallied by response category. Un-* 
structured questions require the establishment of mean- 



ingful categories before tallying can begin. Categories 
can be established only #fter analyzing responses and 
sorting by similarity of content. 

The second step in analysis and interpretation is dis-. 
playing the data. Data can be displayed in the format 
determined during planning stages^pf the survey after 
the data have been categorized ^and tallied. For exam- 
ple, if demographic data have been included in a survey 
designed to determine why school levies fail, the in- 
terrelationships between the. demographic data and 
other items could be 4isplayfed as in table 6-1 . 

The researcher may wish to display data to compare 
attitudes toward the levy of parents whose children at- 
tend public schools with those of parents whose chil- 
drefrjutjMid private schools, as is done in table 6-2. 

The data may also be analyzed in another manner, 
tq show differences in 'attitudes toward the levy by 
homeowners and renters . (See table 6-3.) 

In addition to such graphic data displays as bar 
graphs," trend lines, and pie charts,. data may be dis- 
played in verbal form: The following two* examples of 
verbal display wefre selected from Infpret (Information 
Return). They alsb illustrate how findings can suggest 
followup actiojfe 

*> 

Nationally 26 percent of the public feel that 
discipline is the biggest problem in triFs^hOols of • 
tfilir community, tn a survey, 76 percent* indicated 
^tnat lack of discipline is one of the things they 
like least about their schools. If it is the philoso- 
* phy of the district tHaf external discipline is di- 
minished to permit the development of 'self-dis- 
cipline, this idea should be implied in all school 
communications. """"""""" 

Responses to an item, "How many new stu- 
dents would you say enroll in our district each 
* > 1 



> Table 6-1. Attitudes toward the levy 6f parents and nonparents 
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j 

Tntal 


! 

Attitudes toward the levy 

■3 - « 


' Status. e 






Favorable 

! 


Unfavorable 


Undecided 




Number 


Percent 

«. 


Number 


Percent 


^ Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



f>aretats 325 . 100.0 166 - 51.1 136 4J.8 f 23 7.1 

tfonparents . / ^75 100.0 \ 44 25.0 1 14 65.0 17 # 10.0 

rj^iestion: Do you now support an increase) inXhe operating levy for the public schools? / 

erjc . ^ -j ' 
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, .Table^2>ABitude towaJd levy of parents, by type of school their children attend 



Type of school 
children 
attend * 



Total 



Number 



Percent 



Attitude tov^d the levy 



A Favorable . 
g 



Number 



-•Public Schools 260 



Percent, ? 



Unfavc^abi 



♦Number 



Percent 



Undecided 4 



Number 



Percent 



Private (including 
Parochial) Schools 65 




154 



59.2 are* 



33.1 



20 



*7.7 



ocnoQ1 ? ; » x 100.0 12 ^ 18.5 , 50 1 76.9 

Question: Do you now support an increase in the operating Jevy for the pub^ schools? " 



4.6 



Table 6-3. 



Attitude toward lev^of home owners and renters 



Home status 



Total 



^ — 
Number 



Percent 



Attitude toward the levy 



Favorable 



Number 



Owners 
Renters 



Percent 



Unfavorable 



Number 



260 
240 



100.0 
100.0 



Percent 



90- 
120- 



34.6 
50.0 



138- 
112 



53J 
*46\7 



.Question: Do you ndjw support an increase in the operating levy for the public schools? * 




\ 



r— « r 

year?", indicate-fliat only 23 percent of the school 
Voters realize how rapidly the district is growing 
and, therefore, they cannot understontfthe need 
for buildings. The geographic spread^of this dis- 
trict makes it impossible to see the growth. Ffe- 
quent stories in, the local weeklies, plus, an item 
in each issue of the newsletter on the child' count* 
- jhis month as opposed to last year, Would make 
people mc*e .conscious of this problem.* * ' 

The third step in analysis and interpretation is de- 
termining which factors are n)bst important in explain- 
ing the results of the survey* In the above examples, 
the researcher is exploring various possible, explana- 
tions ij} an attempt tp find' the most plausible expla- 
nation^) fot school levy failures. (For a fuhlter expla- 
nation of tables, see chapter 7.) |^ 



Oakland ^jols, Pontiac. Michigan, Inforct (Informatioh te- 
turn), (W70) f p. 28. * 




The^search^r would probably jise a statistical ? 4 test 
of independence" or "test of association 4 ' to determine 
whetfter thefindings describe significant diffeifcnces in 
the population. §uch tests help to determine whether * 
the findings differ significantly, fi^om what could .be 
expected ip cjiance were thesdtf determining faStor. 

BIAS X 

Bias is systematic error that leads to*'a difference 
between, an estimate of population cb*racteristf« and 
their true Value. Efe therefore, distorts the results ob- 
t»ned froi» a suiS%. There is a potential 'for bias at- 
every step-in th& survey process. .The, -utmost -cdre 
should bje .taken- at every step to obtain results that will 
be useful and representative of the opinions offche pop- 
ulation. Pretesting a questionnaire on a HmitedTnumW 
of individuals can eliminate many of the hazards of 
questionnaire construction. Figure 6-i can alert the re- 1 
searcher to potential sources of bias m the survey. \ 
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Figure 6-2. Potential sources of bias in a survey , 



.;Phases of the survey 



Potential sources of bias 



Preparing the sample 






Formulating the 
questionnaire £ 


ai 





Conducting the t 
interview 



Analyzing the data 



4 



• Methods of drawing a sample faulty 

• Population list incomplete ■ 

• Sample* size inadequate 

• Definition of the population inadequate 



Question design faulty , 

• Wording and sequence inadequate • 

• Questions leading 

• Questions misunderstood 

• Questions lacking needed information for 
respondent 



• Interviewenbias 

• Recording of responses improper 
t • Nonresporise rates high 

• Data in completed interviews missipg 
•."Respondents untruthful * 



• "Editing and coding incorrect 

Statistics inappropriate for the data 
4 Mathematical errors 
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REPORTING THE RESULTS 

The results of the survey should be available to the * 
community. It is suggested that the'results be displayed 
in a public place suph as a public library. A discussion 
of the decisions that were made as a result of the survey 
findings should be included with the display. • - 

Reporting survey results to the community can be a 
political decision The following factors mfght be con- 
sidered: 



(1) Community members generally like to have their 
opinions sought, especially if they feel that their 
suggestions will be taken into account when im- 
portant decisions are made. 

(2) Surveys often reflect substantial support for schools. 
Publicizing the results tends to build-morale. 

(3) Open recognition of limitations revealed in sur- 
veys, especially when followed by iemedial meas- 
ures, can build respect for the school administra- 
tion. 

(4) A recent survey promotes discussion and expands 
community understanding. 

Periodic Reassessment 

* 

Community attitudes and beliefs are subject to con- 
stant change; therefore periodic surveys ar^ essential 
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for current information. To compare and assess trends, 
followup surveys should use the same questions as the 
original survey, if possible. By doing so, comparisons 
can be made between two or more surveys to assess 
the difference^ in responses and analyze trends. 

Since opinions change, priorities shift, and new 
ideas surface, periodic assessments are a good way of 
keeping in toych with tHe changing nature of the com- 
munity. Keeping questions consistent is an excellent 
way of getting comparable results. ' \ 



Use of Survey Data. . 

Survey data can be put to a variety of uses. School 
administrators, teachers' unions, citizens' groups, or 
planning agencies\ln use the data as^uides for pro- 
gram development, tools for evaluation, or as device^ 
for more effectivel leadership in the community. How- 
ever .the fact that a survey looks "objective" does not 
guarantee t^t tjifc uses to which it will- be- put will be 
"objective." > 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter has explained a method of collecting 
and" analyzing data that reveal community attitudes, 
values, and beliefs. The- next chapter describes some 
techniques for using various kinds'of information. 
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TECHNIQUES |tor using information 



INTRODUCTION 

Data usually must be* organized arid analyzed as soon 
as gathered before they can be used effectively. This 
chapter begins with some general principles for organ- 
ipng and analyzing information and then presents types 
or analyses often used in making decisions abc^t ^uch 
matters as x school enrollment and population projec- 
tions; site and transportation analysis; and computer- 
ized retrieval, analysis, and display' of data. 

; GENERAL PR*NCIPLES * 

Collecting and organizing information enable the re- 
searcher to accurately describe the environmental im- 
k pact of a particular concern and to determine ho4 the 
concern developed, how it compares with btfiSr con- 
cerns, and how it is changing: This section describes 
some of the more common techniques forcing infor- 
mation. . 

Summary of facts is a major step in the ofganization- 
of data. The first of two strategies that can bjj used in 
( basis descriptive summaries is tafestijnate whiS&js4yp- ' 
ical. For example, if a problem involves family in- 
come, deriving a single measure that best describes the 
income of a typical family may be useful, such as the< 
"mean" (average measure. The mean' family, income 
is computed by adding the* incomes of all families and 
dividing them by the total number of families. In 1969, 
for example, the incomes of 344,607 families in the 
•Cincinnati SMSA amounted to $3,985,395,955. The ' 
mean family* income in the Cincinnati" SMSA was 
$11,565.. Another measure of what is typical -is thg 
4 'median'' or the number that splits a distribution lfrTo 
two halves-t-one with the* 50 percent above aScfthe 
other With the 50 percent below the number. The me- 
dian family income in the Cincinnati! SMS A in 1969 
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was $10,257.' In this case, the gap between one version 
of a#pical measure of income (the mean) and another 
(the median) is sufcstantial. Which measure of income 
should be used? The median has the advantage of not 
being in^ienced by extremely high or low values. A 
bijlionaire's residence in a community can affect the 
mean family income substantially, but it would not 
affect the median. Census reports often a preference 
for the "median" over the "mean" in describing mid^ 
points 4n distributions of various characteristics be- 
cause the "median" avoids distortion. 

In addition to wanting to know what is typical with 
respect to some characteristic, one may alsq want to 
know how that characteristic is distributed. Percentages 
are the most commonly used measures of distribution 
Table 7-1 depicts the percent distribution of family in- 
come for the Cincinnati SMSA in 1969. This table 
shows that family incomes in Cincinnati were distrib- 
uted over a wid6 range in that year, that they clustered 
heavily around jthe median figure, and that there was 
a slight imbalance toward the low-income categories. - 
Percentages are computed by dividing the "number of 
units in a givencategory by the total number of units, 
anf multiplying the results by 100. Categories and their 
percentages can be' combined ig various ways as 
needed. For example, in* table 7-1 the percent below 
the poverty lijie can be obtained by adding tfie three 
categories under $6,000 to get 20.9 percent. 

Comparisons of census tracts to median family in- 
come allowsjhe researcher to identify djisters of low- 
income and high-income families within the school 
district. Comparisons of the percent in multiple-unit 
housiifg allows the researcher to identify those census 
tracts with relatively large proportions of apartment 
units. 

# Thus far descriptive measures have been considered 
for a single point in time. For processes that occur over 
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Table 7-1. Percent distribution of family income, 
Cincinnati,*SMSA: 1969* 



Handbook VIII 


Family income 2 


Percent 


code number 


' (by category) 


distribution 


TOTAL 


i 


100.0 




Under $1,000 \ 


1.9 


'01. 05 03 02: .. 


$1,000- 2,999 


6.2 


01.05 03 03... 


3,000- 5,999 


12.8 


v 01. 05 03 04... 


6,000 r 8,999 


19.6 


01. 05 03 05/.. 


9,000- 11,999 


22.1 


01. 05 03 06... 


12,000- 14,999 


15.6 


01. 05 03 07... 


15,000 - 24,999 


17.1 


01.05 03.08... 


25,000 - 49,999 


3.9 y 


01. 05 03 09.,. 


50,000 or more " 


,0.8 



1 Data also presented on pp. 29 and 102 

2 Median- family income — $10,257 (Oh 01 05). 



periods of time, rates are usually used. In chapter 2, 

table 2-2 shows the school-age population of Jiirth 

School District was expected to decline frtfm 24,766* 

to 19,094 in the 10 years betweerf 1980 and 19^0. The 

average annual rate of decline would be 

24,766-19,094 . 1 
^Q-* or 567.2 per year. 

« 

Descriptive information is usually displayed in either 
y tables or figures.- Descriptive tables should follow a 
few simple rules: - & 

(1) Tables should be clearly ltf&eled • 
J2) Direction of percentages (horizontal or vertical) 

should be indicated by. including a total column 

or row 

* ^ (3) Row and colujnn headings shoulci clearly and 
briefly identify the inf6rmation in the table 

(4) Qualifications or explanations should be put in 
* footnotes, not ^n the table proper 

(5) Title of the table should indicate exactly the sub^ 
ject matter of the table. Ideally, titles shouIcTtell 
what information is presented, where It was col- 

' lected, and when ' 

Graphs can be used to show comparisons at a single ' 
point in time or to show trends over time. Bar graphs 
are often used to show the relative size of various cat- 
egories at a single point in time. Figure 7-1 is a simple 
graph that shows the relative size of elempntary, 
juniornigh, and high school age population^. Lijie 
iphs are often used to show trends overa.period of 
time. Figufe 7-2 shows a line graph of junior' high 
school age population over a 15-year period^ Graphs 
should always indicate a zero point for .reference, even 



/ timi 



if i(g values near zero are found, or the magnitude of 
differences or changes may seem exaggerated. Graphs 
are useful ini.giving a visual pidture of data that may 
be presented in more detail in tables. Maps are useful 
in showing how characteristics are spatially distributed 
(see figures 2-1 through 2-5 in chapter 2>. 

Data-interpretation often requires examination of the 
relationship between factors, which is best accom- 
plished by a table that cross-tabulates two or more vari- 
ables,. Table 6-3 in chapter 6 includes some hypothet- 
ical data depicting the relationship of owning or renting 
a house to attitude toward a levy. As shown by this 
table, the percentage against the levy is higher among 
homeowners than renters; therefore there may be a re- 
lationship between owning "a home and having a neg- 
ative attitude toward the leyy. 

FIGURE 7- J. School-age population, by type of 
scho61— Hirth School District: 1980 
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FIGURE 7^ "Change in ages 12 to 14 population, 
Hirth Township: 1980-1995 
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Constructing cross-tabulation tables may enable the 
researcher to discover relationships that are helpful in 
explaining a problem. Table 6-3 indicates percentage 
values for the horizontal variables. The fpllowing rules 
should be followed for horizontally and vertically 
placed percentages: « 

(1) If tables have horizontal percentage^, compari- 
sons are made down the table. If tables have 

, vertical percentages, comparisons are* made 
across the tabled 

(2) Tables usuallycorjtafn percentages in the direc- 
tion of the^atfsing variable. For example; in 

~ Table£-3it was hypothesized that home own- 
ership might affect how people felt about the 
r levy. In this case, home ownership is the causing 
or the independent variable. Therefore, the ta- 
bles contain horizontal percentages, t in the di- 
rection of the causing variable. 
(For more information on how .to prese"nt tafias, see 
Hans Ziesel, Say It with Figures, which is listed in A 
Guide to the Literature.) 1 ^ \ 

There are several ways of assessing the relatipnsriips 
that dre presented in tables?* Consult A Guide to the. 
Literature (appendix J) Tor a listing of the basic statis- 
tical texts. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
PROJECTIONS 

Effective sohool planning requires an accurate festi-- 
m^te of the future pupil population, regardless of, 
whether the planning period is 1 year or 2Q years' 
ahead. 

If the, planning period is short, 1 : to 3 years, the 
school planner* can usually use* available enrollment 
data to project enrpllments by the Survi^U Ratio (SR) 
technique. If the planning period is longer, ft is usually 
desirable to tie enrollment projections to' 'population 
projections, rather than to rely on extrapolations of cur- 
rent school enrollment. Both approaches will be dis- 
— cus^, AU hough^county-^ehoo^^ 



population are the subjects of the discussion, the pro- 
cedures can be used for any localarea or schoof unit. 

The SurvivalRatio Method 1 

^ ■ 

TheSurvival Ratio (SR) method of projecting school 
enrollment relies completely upon enrollment data by 



grade for current and past.yeLs.^he specific point at 
whioh enrollment is measured is unimportant as long 
<rs the same point is used for all years. The beginning 
of the school year is probably most convenient, partic- 
ularly for schools with high pupil turnover. 

Th$ Survival Ratio method begins wfth a specific 
number of pupils in its first year Of Sch^l and com- 
pares that number with the number for each successive^ 
year in the next higher grade. 'Because of the variety t 
of factors that influence kindergarten enrollment, grade 
1 is probably the better l)ase'grade. Kindergarten en-, 
rollment, however, would obviously be a factor in es- 
timating the next year's first grade membership.^ 

For example, if a first grade of^O children produced 
only '46 pupilS in the second grade, the SR for the 
/ second grad$ would be 46 / 5 o = .92 x 100 = 92*percent. 
The next ySar, if membership increased to 51 pupils 
in the third grade, the SR would be 5 7so = 1 .02 x 100 
= 102 percent. / * 

There are two common methods for computing the 
SR.* • . ■ . 

(1) Change from base year. The kindergarten^ first ' 
grade enrollment, or possibly the ninth grade for, 
high school computations, is used as, the Base 
Year (BY). For each subsequent change for the 

, Currfcnt Year (Cy), the SR would be: CY/BY 
* 1 XUOO = SR- > i 

(2> Change from preceding year. Each year's SR i*^ 
computed as a percentage of the immediate gfe 
^ ceding year.' Thus the Current Year .(CY) and 
preceding Year (CY-1) have an SR ot: CY/CY- 
1 x 100 = SR * ' 

Either method can be used to give perspective, but the 
latter is pitibably tfsed more frequently. *) 

Table 712 is an example of a-wdrksheet used to rec- . 
or\i past enrollments, compute SR's, and project en- 
rollments. In the table, enrollment data for current and i 
past years are recorded from official files. SR> are 4 
then computed Ijy grade for the past 5* years and a 5- 
year average is established. For example, the SR for 
grade 2 in 1966 (128) is derived by Sivi^ngjhesecond 



1 This is sometimes called the* Cohort Survival Me^oti. 



grade enrollment in 1966 (201) by ttieTirst grade en- 
rollment in 1965 (157) and multiplying the result by 
100. ' . 

The 5-year average SR for grade 2. is; 

-128 + 99'+ 94 + 106 ^97 

— .= 105 

5 • * 

The projected second grade, enrollrrtent is the first 
grade e/irollment in, 1970 multiplied by the average 
second grade SR (224 x 1 .05 ^ 235). 0 
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Table 7-2. Actual and projected enrollments, by grades 1-12 
- • (Worksheet) 



Reportijjg 


Unit: ' 
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Year 


"> EK 


SR 1 


El 


SR 


E2» 


SR 


E3 


SR 


E4 


SR 


i— <^ 


' SR 






. 1965 ' 1 


276, 




. 157 




126 




118 




137 




109 




1 1 1 

111 




1966 < 


307 


147 




76 


201 


128^ 


171 

^ l, < 


136,. 


161 


136 


188 


137 


167 

1 V / 




1967 


319 


127 


211 


69 


209 


% 99 


209 


104 


183, 


107 


164 


102 


190 

1 7U 


* 101 


,1968 


314 


134 


191 • 


60 


199" 


94 


203 


% 97 


206 


99 


182 


99 


160 


98 


^1969 


351 


126 


220 


70 


203- 


106 


201 


101 


197 


< 97 v 


206 


100 


220 


121 






022) 




(64) 




(97) 




JC104) 




(111) 




(108)' 




(108) 


19700PY) 


1 ''342 


131 


' 224 


68 


•213 


105 


211 


108 


224 


no 


213 . 


, 109 


222* 


116 


1971 


420 




233 




235 




219 




230 


'244 




247 


V 


1972 


441 




286 




245 




242 




239 




251 




283 




1973 


466 




300 




300^ 




252 




264 


261 




291 






1974 


389 




317 




315 




309' 




275 




288 




303 




1975 


391 




265 




333 




324 




337 




300 




«*334 





■ ' Year 


ET 


SR 


E8 SR 


E9 


SR 


•EJ0 


SR 


En 


SR 


E42 


SR 


Total 


1965 • . 


118 




126 


259 






228 






227 






L, 1 70 


; 1966 


152 


•137 


159 135- 


242 


192, 


333 


129 * 


230 


101 


216 


95 


2,738 


1967 


'168 


101 


170 112 


238 


150 


295 


12Z 


312 


94 ' 


221 


'96 


2,889 


1968 


191 


101 


- 173 103 


243 


143 


.302 


127 


291 


;99 


303 


97 


2,958 * 


1969 - 


186 


116 ' 


.169 88 


279 


160 315 


130' 


303 


100" 


296' 


102 


2,850 


* 




(103) 


«(H3) 


(193) 




(116) 




(99) 




(99) 




1970(CY) 2 


227 


"112 


211 'no 


327 


168 


325. 


125 


3U' , 


99 


299 


98 


3,349' 


1 - 1971 


249 




25© • ' 


354 




r 


409" 






322 




305 




3,71*7 


' 1972 . 


"277 




274 


420 


9 




- 43 






491 




316 . 




4,208 ■ 


1973 


317 




'305 


460" 




c 


1 -525 






439- . 




481 




4,661 


' 197£, ' 


,326 




349 


512 






' 575 • 






520 


* 


430 




4,908 ' 


1975 


339 


* 


359 


586 






-.640 




♦ 


569 • 




510 




5,287 








Births . 


-3— 




Projection 




EK 








i 

* 










Number 






Year 




















Year 


























1966 • ' 


32J 






1971 






420 - 
















1967/ . 


337 






" 1972 






441 










*' 






I 1968 • 


. 356 






•1973 






466 1 








• 


4 






.1969- 


297, 






I9V4 






389 








• 


K 






1910 


299* 






1975 






2SL ■ 











Fivfe-Year Average EK/Births 5 yrs. Earlier = fol ' t % * 

• m\ j K Enrollments. , , 

, BaSCd 0n Birth. SYnHjariier (A " flgUreS "* d Under SR * m peKen}$ ' ■ - 
j All SR's for current year (CY) are 5-year averages for each grade level . SR for current year is in 0- 
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ftojected kindergarten enrollments for children not 
. yet in school for the current year are derived from birth 
. statistics. For example, the projected kindergarten en- 
rollment for 1973 (466) is calculated by multiplying 
the births 5 ye&rs earlier (356) by a 5-year average SR 
from birth to kindergarten (131 percent).. • < 
Table 7-2 shows only the enrollment actuajly served 

# by the public schools. Special education, adult edu- 
cation, nursery school, and community college enroll- 
ments are not shown but can be portrayed on separate 
sheets, as can summaries by grade leveLgroups (K-6 
7-9, 10-12, etc.). 

If enrollment by sex, race, \or other categories is 
desired, then additional tables would' haye to be de- 

• veloped for each category in the breakdown. 



. Projecting Survival Ratios , > 

< 

The greater the period of time for which a projection 
is being made, the less reliable the projection will be.* 
Howeyer;, when projections are updated annually, 
based upon past enrollment as well as knowledge of 
changing^ commonity characteristics, the projections 
should be sufficient^ for most educational planning* 
* It is unwise to depend upon only two points in time 
for establishing SR's. For example, in order to know 
how many high school seniors a given school district 
will have next year, the following factors should be 
considered: 

(1) The eleventh to twelfth grade SR for the past* 
year; ' * 

(2) The average SR from grade 11 to grade 12 for 
the past 5 years; 

(3) A comparison of the SR's derived in J and 2 
above, along with an analysis of any variations; 

(4) Analysis of community characteristics present or 
immediately anticipated (e.g., a housing -project 
just announced) and their possible effects. 

In projecting the SR's, Whaps the best way to es- 
timate changes is to comparV the 5-year and the! -year 
trends. For instance, if both\sR*s show an a 



nnafely^5percent survivallrom grade llUto-grade 12, 
this ratio could be projected into the ftftw& without 
change. However, if the 5-year SR is 100 patent and 
the 1-year figure is 108 percent, then it is quite possible 
that the district is experiencing a trend toward an in- 
creasing inmigraUon of twelfth graders. At this point, 
an assumption about what will happen to the Survival 



Ratio in the future can be formulated, based upon un- 
derstanding the cause 6f changes in the past and as- 
sessing the possible future impact of the cause. 

For example, in one community it was fotind "that 
the establishment arrf staffing of a large engineering 
firm over ^5-year- period caused a substantial increase 
in middle-age engineers with J^taipanying families. 
Since their children tended to beJrodV, the inmignation 
of seniors more tr^n offset the dropout rate. As hiring 
at the plant levels off over^the next 5 years, however, 
the SR might be be projected back to 100 percent and 
be expected to remain stable for the second 5 years of 
a 10-year projection. * * - 

Neighborhood Change Factor 

Close study should be made of neighborhood and 
attendance zone aging patterns. New neighborhoods: 
which are the first phase of neighborhood aging, tend 
, to have many young children. In. the second phase, 
' ^ children may tend to show a higher average grade level 
attended. In the third phase, as children graduate from 
or drop out of>igh school, the neighborhood mayteaoh 
a low point in the number of piibiic school children per 
household. A fourth pfiase may occur if older homes 
- are sold to other families Characteristics of people 
leaving a neighborhotfl and characteristics of people 
who move in may not be the same: the racial compo- 
sition of the neighborhood may change,, homes may * 
also change from single- to multiple-family units, and 
the neighborhood income level may change. Such 
: trends influence the number and age^ distribution of 
school children^ -well as the tpx revenue ^that can be 
called upon for financial suppoij. * 

Saturation Ratio - 

, The ultimate school population is also a projective 
indpx. Such factors as the aihount of undeveloped J and 
and planned new housing starts^bordering unincorpor- 

annexations, and economic indicators must be consid- 
ered along with data on current patterns and trends in 
enrollment. The ultima^ enrollment'that can b^ accom- 
modated insisting facilities, its probable distribution 
over the grades, and.th^time projection for saturation 
are factors to consider c^efirfly irr a master plan for 
fcchool^ftcilities. 
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Linking Enrollment Projections to 
i Population Projections 

Enrollment projections for 1 to 3 years tend-to be 
relatively accurate in areas with relatively little mlgra, 
tibn, because the children who will be entering each 
grade are already on hand. For 5-year projections,, 
however, birth rates should also be considered and 
linked with projections of the overall population. Pop- 
ulation alterations, such as change in the number ,cff 
women of childbearing- age, can Jiave a significant ef- 
fect 'on births,* and consequently on the number of chil- 
dren who will enter school. 

- Population projections for a given school area are 
sometimes available.from local planning agencies. In 
, some cases, however, schools must do their own pop- 
; ulation projections. One of the^most useful techniques 
of 'projecting population by age is the Cohort Survival 
Method. This method* utilizes separate projections of 
'hirths, deaths, and migration to derive population pro- 
jections as follows: ' ^ 

(IX Births. Predicting births, even oVer a short pe- 
riod .of time, is difficult and is usually not at- 
tempted. Instead, assumptions concerning future 
bi^th rates are made by applying a set of age- 

* x specific bitth rates^to the female population of 

childbearing ag£. * ' 

* The Cohort Fertility method 2 is usecl to predict age- 
* specific data, In this method the probable birth rates 

for specific groups qf women over a period of time are 
** ; * projected, producing a cumulative rate. In using these 
data, the researcher should include women who enter 
„ the childbearing years during the projections period. 

, (2) deaths. Death rates are .projected by means of 
, detailed death' data available from Federal Goy- ♦ 

ernirierit life tables. Life tables? portray age-spe- 
cific mortality ratios by sex for a given popu- 
lation. Although life tables are rarely available 
for the particular area under study, in mosft cases 
jhejiaiiflrj^^ can-h^Wa 



for the local area is very near that of the ftation 
as a whole and if the locality has no unusual age 
• distribution! Age detail is' required to use the 
mortality ratios from the life tables. The area 
population in each 5-year age interval is multi- 
plied by its corresponding mortality ratio to yield 
the number of expected deaths occurring in that 
, age group during the 5-year period. This total 
is the sum of deaths at all ages. 

(3) Migration. Estimates of migration are difficult 
to make, but a fairly effective technique for as- 
sessing past net migration is the Residual method. 
By this method t&e total deaths in the county 
during a given decade are substracted from the 
total births hrthe county during the same decade 
tcyyield the expected natural increase, The ex- 
* pelted, natural increase is added to the popula- 
tion of the county in the beginning of the decade 
to arrive at th^ expected population at the end 
of the flecade/The expected' population at the 
end of the decade is then compared' with the. 
actual population as enumerated by the census, 
and the difference is "net migration," which 
* may be either positive or negative. Migration for 
more than one decade ca^ be assessed by this 
technique, and the trend for migration can be 
derived from observations of past decades. This 
will yield a logibal basis for making assumptions 
about future migration. * 

Distribution of migrar^s by age can be accom- 
plished by*applying the age distribution of> mi- 
grants given by the Bureau of the Census to the 
total migration estimated for the locality. When 
the migrant population is adcied into the base 
population', the number of projected births js in- 
" creased because the midperiod population to 
which the birth rates are applied to deriv^births 
ha^-been increased./ % * j 

Standard Methods' 



by the researcher. The use of these national'data 
ca£ usually be justified if the crude' death rate 



f 



* Cohort fertility rates can be obtained from the most fccent Series 
P-25 publications of the United States Bureau of the Census. 

3 Life tables for the United States can be obtained from publications 
of the National -Center for Health Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. >* i 



j Census report Series P-26, No. 21, describes the 
four standard methods'of population estimates: (1) the 
Vital Ra tes method ,'(2? the Component method II, (3) 
the Regression method, and ^4) the 'Composite method. 
The report presents thp results of; these methods, sin-, 
gularly and in combination, to obtain the estimate for 
each State. > * ' 
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SCHOOL SITE AND 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 

Planning for optimum development and use of sites 
and transportation facilities is a complex process. This 
discussion addresses the relationship of community in- 
formation to these planning rifeeds, but planners will 
also have to consider many other elements such as fi- 
nancing, construction, meeting the requirements of' 
State law, and employing an architectural firm. 

THe proposed use-of a facility will affect site selec- 
tion. A number of factors must^e examined'before the 
site is chosen: (1) -required size of the building, in- 
cluding the number and size of roqrrjs; (2) desire for,* . 
and financial feasibility oi ^ear-round use; (3)-the-de- 
sire for special prdvisipns for continuing education and 
reqeation; and (4) the need for auxiliary facilities, such 
• as cafeteria, health, and day care, because of the lack 
of accessibility to other public facilities. Natural haz- 
ards that might rendefc a $ite undesirable, such as flood 
plains, areas subject to settling, and subsurface rock 
formations, should be researched.. 

Essential Information 

Essential data for site antf transportation planning are 
included within the classification systeih of this Hand- * 
book. Additional data regarding community character- 
istics and the probable nature of the community's fu- 
-'ture are suggested ^chapters 4 and 5. Specific data 
needs include population and land use .general ch^ra- 

• ceristics, density measures, %nd specific characteris- 
tics. 

Population - , 

• ' Current data and trend estimates should be available 

• for the following items; 

Code Number Data Item 
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oi. oi or 

01. 01 03 
01.. 02 05 
01. 02 01 
0L 92 02 
01. 02 03 
01. 02 04 
01.03 01 



Total Population 

Population Density 

White, Non-Hispanic 

American Indian or .Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander Population 

Black, Non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Foreign-Born Population * 



Economic Factors 



0l. v 05 02 
01. 05 04 



01. 01 06 



, Families by Income Category 
Families Receiving Public Assistance 

Literacy Factors 



Median Highest Grade of School 
Completed 

04. 07 01 Total School Enrollment 4 
04. 07 01 01 Total School Enrollment Grades K-S 
04. 07^ 02 Total School Enrollment Grades 9-12 
04. 07 03 Nonpublic School Enrollment 

y* 

Vital Statistic Factors 

* 

01.07 01 * Number of Households ^ # 

01. 07 02 Persons Living in Households, 
01. 08 01 Annual Births 
01. 08 02 Annual Deaths 
'Of. 08 05 Net Migration * 
* ■ i 

Land Use - General Characteristics 
* 

03. 02 01 01 Average Land Area of K-6 or K-8 
School Attendance Areas 

03. .02 01 02 Average Population of K-6 .or K-8 
School Attendance Areas 

03. 02 05 01 Land Consumption Rate 

03. 02 06 01 Average Number of Building Permits 
for Past 3 Years 

Population Potential According to 
Master Plan Guidelines 



03. 02 07 



03. 02 05 01 Percent of Land Zoned Residential 

Land Use - Density Measures 

03. 03 01 Population pfcr Acre/Hectare . 

03. 03 01 01 Population pdr Residential' Acre/HectV 
are X 
"037t)3-OTioeZ ^Av'&ag^umBerof^School-Age Chil- 
dren per Residential Acre/Hectare 

03. 03 T)2 Automobiles per Housing Unit 

' / Land Use - Specific Characteristics 



03< 04 01 Size of Available Land Parcels 
03. 04 01 01 Cost of Available L*nd Parcels 
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03. 04 01 04 
03-/04 02 

03. 04 03 



03. 04 01 03 Expandability of Available Land Par- 
cels 

Location of Available Land Barcels 
Distance of School Site from Nearest 
Public Transportation Route 
Total Populat^l^iUin One-half Mile/ 
.8 Kilometers ioWNTOl Site 
03 . 04 03 01 Tbtal Population Within. One Mile/1.6 
Kilometers of School .Site 

This listing should be reviewed to determine types 
of data needed in. the individual school community 
service area. Some items ftiay be maintained by other 
public and private agencies and need not be gathered 
directly by. the school. ' 

Standard Formulas 

General guidefines and legal requirements pertaining 
\ toschopl site selection have been established and only 
require adaptation to the individual circumstances and 
potential of each community. 4 ' 

In tire past, school sites were often undersized. In 
the sixties, however, the tendency changed; and dis- 
tricts began to acquire as much acreage as appeared 
feasible. Land costs were rising and both enrollment 
and demands on schools were growing. The current 
school population decline was not foreseerr. Today, 
population declines may require a reverse evaluation 
because of mergers or school closings and related prop- 
erty disposition. An analysis of the expandability of 
prospective sites should be made, however, if .future ' 
needs dictate expansion. Bureau of the Census projec- 
tions anticipate ^ national increases in the school-age 
population after 1983. 

GENERALIZED SITE FEATURES 

Sites should be reasonably level. Junior and senior 
high schools should be within convenient commuting 
<range, and elementary schools should be within easy 
walking distance for the age groups to be served. (An 



4 Various formulas exist for. determining the size and scope bf fa- 
- cilities needed for any school. Architectural and educational con- 
sultants are the best source of information on this subject, and 
reference may be made to such resources as the Guide for Ptanmng' 
Educational Facilities, published by the Council of Educational 
Facility Planners, Columbus, Ohio,- 1969, and other current ref- 
erences supplied by the council and the United States Office of 
Education. 

5 Adapted from F.S Chapm, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1965), p. 375. 
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exception would be in a very low population density 
district where convenient driving range rather than eaty 
walking distance should be the criterion.) A site should 
be adequate fbr any conceivable needs for building, 4 
recreational facility, and landscaping, and should be 
located with proper consideration for the safety of the 
children and the general appearance of the surround-' 
ings. 5 

DISTANCE GUIDELINES FOR A 
. MODERATE-SIZE CITY 

Th? generally accepted maximum radial distance^ 

between places of residence and schools, beyond which 

transportation must be provide^ for students, are: 

» 

(1) Elementary school: & mile/. 8 kilometer* 

(2) Junior high school: one mile/1.6 kilometers, or 
20 minutes 

(3) Senior high school: 20 to 30 minutes 
Modifying influences .on these guidelines include dis- 
tance of school site to nearest public transportation 
route (03 . 04 02), adequacy of sidewalks and safe street 

' crosings (item jl, Transportation, p. 95), and average 
populatiog-o£*ttfofol attendance areas (03 .02 01 02). 

SiTE-SIZE STANDARDS 

School site-size recommendations commonly reflect 
the philosophy of providing one acre/.4 hectare per 100 
^ pupils as a basic measure. Additional acreage allot- 
ments reflect the~fequirements for play areas, land- 
scaping, and other needs. Generalized standards for 
school site sizes include:. * 

• * 

(1) Elementary school:. minimum acreage, 5; dfesir- 
afcle minimum acreage, 5 plus 1 acre/.4 hectare 
per 100 additional anticipated enrollment; ideal, 
acreage range, 10 to 25 acres/4 to 10.1 hectares. 

(2) Junior high school: minimum acreage, 10; de- 
sirable minimum acreage, 10 plus 1 acre/.4 hect- 

^are per 100 additional anticipated enrollment; 
, ideal acreage range, 25 to 40 acres/10.1 to 16.2 ' 
hectares. & 
(i) Senior high school: minimum acreage, 29; de- 
sirable minimum acreage, 20 plus J acre/.4 hect- 
are }>er 100 additional anticipated enrollment; 
ideal acreage range, 35 to 70 acr&/14.2 to 30.3 
' hectares. \ 
The acreagtfunits indicated refer to usable land; pro- 
hibiting slope and drainage fijjLres may further in- 
crease the site size necessary^^ 

I . , 
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Site Cost Considerations * 

Three types of costs must be evaluated^wherTptan 
ning. the site of a new school: 

(1) Unimproved. The buying price of land without 
buildings or otfier features such as utilities, si- 

*dewalks,s£ndscaping, and access roads. » 

(2) Improved. The estimated cost of a property in 
readinefcs for construction, including such fea- 
tures. as utilities* sidewalks, landscaping, and 
access roads. 

(3) Operational. The £pst of maintenance and use 
* of the site over the expected life span of the 

building. 

It is important to conduct a cost feasibility study of 
alternate sites because unique long-term site costs, such 
as topographic features (03^ 04 01 Qj£. tjje proximity 
of the site to current and potential transportation arter- 
ies (03 . 04 02), and student-arousing patterns may in : 
fluence the choice. 



Site Location, Population 
Distribution, and Site Access 

A sequence of Steps has been formulated for the , 
selection of appropriate site locations: 

(1) Study adequacy of existing school facility lo- 
cations, considering both functions performed 
and distribution- of the populations served. 

(2) Determine futyre needs for specific facilities and 
their desired site size arjd characteristics.' 

(3) Acquire the necessary data on the distribution of 
present and anticipated populations. to be served, 
including school-age children and adults. (De- 
termining present distribution patterns is a mat- 
ter of data collection; anticipating future distri- 
butions requires analysis of planning controls, 
observation of economic trends, and a^tudy of 

• community development gqtential.) . 

(4) Delimit the general areas where sites for various 
facilities will be needed. 

(5) Analyze each general area to determine the spe-. 
cific characteristics of each potential site. 

(6) Analyze each potential site in terms of accessi- 
bility 'to the populations^ be served, using the 
.appropriate indicators from the preceding list- , 
ings. 
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Specific Site Characteristics 

Anticipated uses for each potential site must be con- 
derg^/using the land use indicators provided in the f 
listing iolhia chapter. If the physical properties appear 
to 6e satisfactory;^ cost feasibility study is the next * 
* step. \ ^ 

Transportation " 

School policy and State law and such local factors 
as changing land-use patterns are important consider- 
ations in trarfsfjjprtation planning. 

•School district maps should designate attendance 
areas, housing, transportation routes, schoof sites, and 
depots. These maps should be updated regularly. Ex- ■ 
cept wh&e school bus systems' exist on a State (e:g., 
North Carolina) or regional <e.g., Hawaii) basis, en- 
rollment trends should be 'studied before planners em- 
bark on time-consuming and expensive transportation • 
planning programs. 

/ Other data requirements for school ..transportation' 
depend upon the 'specific uses of the facility and/in 

^particular, the age of the population to be served. ■ 

(1) Elementary schools ^ City elementary schools are 

• normally based an some concept of neighbor- 
hood, with children walking to the school; there- 

, fore, an analysis of sidewalks ^nd safe j>edes- 
trian circulation patterns must be conducted. In 

• elementzfry districts where school bus transpor- 
tation is provided, the comments' below are ap- 
plicable. . • ^ 

(2) Junior and senior high schools, school bus 

• t transportation. Data needs for determining bus ♦ 

• -rtute's include'the street and road pattern and 

school population density. Such data may be 
obtained from the engineer's office of the local 
government, ^ 

.Routing is a function of street patterns imd 
thefr relationship to t.he distribution of the pop- 
ulation to be served. If it is a distrigt policy to 
run extra buses for students involved in after- 
school events and special programs, afternoon 
routes will be more complex thao morning pick- 
ups/ 

(3) Public Transportation, The routes and sched- 
uled stops of public transportation forms (whether 
bus, subway, or other) require special mapping 
and analysis. • 

(4) Private cars. Surveys of the number of card dri- * 
ven to the school by senior high school.students, 
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faculty, staff, parents, andl Visitors are important 
in planning for site and parking facilities. 
(5) 'Future Transportation. Regional planning com- 
missions usually maintain 5-year projections in 
transportation. 

Because of the growth of adult education, the 
adult population should be surveyed tor establish: 
<1) the primary mode of transportation used by 
present adult students, (2) the required adult eve 
ning use* of public transportation for school at 
tendance, and (3) (he* estimated future, use of 
, . sphool-sponsored trarrtpbrtatfon, if available. , 

The Future 7 % 

0 

The dynamic aspects of the community will have a 
strong influence on all planning efforts. Trends toward 
the development of suburbs and economic ,change in 
the community must be analyzed continuously in terms 
of the school plant and transportation. 
• The principle element in the entire planning process 
is^rbbably flexibility^ #£th this element as a guide- 
line, decisions can be made that will be responsive to 
the changing needs* of the school and the community. 

• Projective studies usually undertaken by Slate, re- 

* gional, county,' city, and specials-purpose district plan- 
ning agencies, are.xonducted for many kinds of polit- 
ical, units and may* run the spectrum* from general.to 
specialized in subject, before using projective data,. the 
researcher should reaf the assumptions upon which a > 
stiuly has bee* based, and note' the geographic area for 
which dau? may be available. The assumptions may 
strongly affect the potential values* o? the study, # arld 
the geographic area useel may require breakdown of the 
data- through, some stMstical-process. 

The researcher should 'also investigate any projective 
analysis inTSrmslSFthe kind of projective planning that 
has been done and the kind of future expected. Marry 
projective studies have delineated a future clearlysbased 
. . upon the present." Urban specialists have suggested ad- 
ditional modes or needs for planning, such as: 

(1) planning/or the present. - 

(2) planning toward the ft/cure. 

(3) planning with the future. 

(4) pjanning/h>/w the future. 6 

The researcher must decide if the community wishes 
to plan for present concerns (1 above), to respond to/ 



• Brian J.L Bcny, The Human Consequences ofUrbantztfiufa (NcXv 
^—k: St. Martin's Press, 1973), p. 174. 
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predicted futures (land 3 above), or to create a desirod* 
future (4 above). The character of planning across the 
United 1 States varies considerably, although the first 
type (1) is certainly dominant. The second jjfrif third 
types of planning may become relatively more signify 
icant as communities become conscious of the need io 
adapt some p&rts qf societal 'ftmctioning. : , 

One possible device administrators may use in goal 
-setting for the schqpl system is the Defphi method.*The 
process involves selection of a panel ofknovVledgpablc 
individuals who provide responses (usually wntten)-to 
a .series of questions that establish the outlines of a* 
goal-setting process* The data received* from the 
.respondents are consolidated, somroarized, and" then 
passed back to the plpel member^ with additional ques- 
^ tions. The first round of responses is. followed by ad- 
ditional rounds until a rational set of alternatives ar$ 
developed Upon which«the primary goals may be based. 

Other means of looking at the future are less appli- 
cable to the-immediate needs of the scttools. Scenarios 
are commonly used as a device to generate a hypo* 
thetical series of events that Onderlie alternative fti- 
turfes. The method' allows for a de$cript$fe statement 
on future communities, lifestyles, or societies, and pro- 
vides a basis upon which to structure planning toward 
the future. Preferrable to concenxrating on only 'one 
scenario is the* constructing and comparing of several 
alternative scenarios. * „ 

Another method is simulation gaming iri which real- 
ity is simulated and change factors §re introduced. The 
consequences (inyjacts) of change factors are poten- 
tially observable ami measurable. If gaming is con- 
ducted in a statistical framework, the ability to generate 
numerous alternatives is'possible^and the full range of 
-alteniative-AitUFfr situations* may be identifiable.- " ^ 

APPLICATIONS OF. .L v 
ELECTRONIC &ATjfi$~ 
PRQCJESSING EQUIPMENT TO 

INFORM ACTION -SYSTEM . \ 

% ManVschbol districts either have computers and 
other^data-processing equipment .or can share machine 
time with other local agencfes. The feasibility of using 
data-processing ^systems in setting up and using the * 
community information classification system described 
iri chapter 3 is an important^ consideration in school 
planning. 

Systems analysts use several .criteria to determine 
whether any system or part of a s^tem should be au- 
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tomated. In general, if the task the computer is given 
must be done repeatedly, then* the additional cost of 
. computerization is repaid to the user. Machines can 
process large amounts of information very quickly. 
Unfortunately, it is more costly and time-consuming 
to tell the computer exactly what- to do (and that is 
precisely what must be done) than to tell a human 
being. Computer programs already available to do 
tasks such as population and school enrollment projec- 
tions are costly. A considerable investment of time is 
pften required to adapt these programs to a particular 
system to gain a sufficient amount of experience with 
them so that they can be readily used. 

In utilizing the community information described in 
this Handbook, there are only a fe\v applications where 
the use of a computer might be considered necessary. 

The first of these possible applications involves ex- 
tracting census data and translating it into data 'by 
school district or attendance area. (Chapter 4 describes 
the program to convert data by census units into data 
by school units.) The Bureau of the Census sells its ' 
summary tapes for approximately $80 each. In most 
cases, however, it will probably be cheaper and easier 
for., individual, school districts to secure the printouts 
needed from, one of the summary tape processing cen- 
ters. 

The second possible application is in the area of 
population and enrollment -projections. Wh'ethfcr^ the 
computer's use is justified depends on how many sets 
of projections are to be run. It might be cheaper in the 
long run to have them provided by an "agency special- 
izing^ projections. c 

There are many other areas of information such as 
land use^zoning, transportation, and employment data 
that could be automated by the school system. It is 
probably more efficient for school systems to automate 
only their own internal data plus data such as census 
•information when justified by the volume of use. Other 
available data should be secure4 as needed from the 
files of agencies where^the data are kept. Ideally this 
approadh produces purer data and saves computer stor^ 
age space. / 

The U.S*. Bureau of the Cfensus has organized sum- 
mary tape processing centers throughout the country 
♦for the use of researchers who require detailed census 
data. As a general rule, a summary tape processing 
center will buy tape reels of one or mor^kjta files for 
the State or region in which it is located. JSeme centers 
conduct only data retrieval and tape copying services; 
others provide analytical reports or consultant services 
as -well. A listing of the services? holdings, and loca-. 
tions of these centers is available frdm:. 



Data Access and Use Laboratory 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233. 

The Bureau of the Census has issued the 1970 Cen- 
sus Users* Guide, Volumes land II, which give details 
of the available data delivery systems and computer 
data necessary for processirig data tapes. These publi- 
cations are available from: 

Superintendent of Documents V , 
United 'States Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

(For further information on census tapes, see appen- 
dix^* Assistance In Obtaining and Using Census Bu- 
reau Data and Products.) 



GBF/DIME SYSTEM 

The Geographic Ba^* Fife/Dual Independent Map 
Eneoding (GBF/DIME) files are a set of computerized 
b maps developed for the urbanized portions 'of most 
metropolitan areas.- The files describe each street and 
the relationship between address ranges, census tract 
and block numbers, and grid coordinates. Other geo- 
graphic identifiers can be used by researchers to receive 
data on local statistical areas such as police precincts, 
school districts, or health reporting zones. 

The GBF/DIME file in each metropolitan area is 
maintained by a local agency, usually the regional 
planning group. Boards>of education in several areas 
Jiave joined with pther organizations to form metro- ' 
wide GBF/DIME consortiums, thus expanding the data 
base upon which all agencies can draw to aid in grant 
applications, fulfilling Federal performance standards, 
Jocating populations or areas in need, and satisfying 
legislative mandates. 
The GBF/DIME System refers to a package of coni- 
t puter programs for establishing, maintaining, and using 
GBF/DIME files. The system facilitates the conversion 
of administrative* record into statistical data. 

By, means of the GBP/DlME System, local school 1 
administrative files can be geographically coded to cen- 
sus block, census tract, or^ comparable geographic 
areas, and nummary statistics can be produced for that 
*area without diyul'ging any individual or confidential 
information. These data can then be mapped or com- 
pared to 1970 census data or other local data at that 
geographic level. 
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CONCLUSION school 1 site and transportation, and computerized re- 

trieval and display of data. The following chapter con* 
This chapter has presented some of the basic meth- tains definitions of data items that appear in the class- 
ods for organizing, analyzing, and presenting collected ified arrays presented in chapter 3. 
community data related to enrollment and population, 



Chapter J8 -< 

DEFINITIONS OF ITEMS OF INFORMATION-ABOUT 
V COMMUNITIES 
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Commonly understood and carefully defined termi- Standard defiruuons*from authoritative sources such 

nology is essehtial for communication, recordkeeping, as the regulations* for implementing Part B of the Ed- 

and reporting. The definitions listed below appear in" ucation of the Handicapped Act* and the Census Users 

m numerical order as identified and classified in chapter * Guide have been used' whenever possible. Definitions* 

3. The flexible coding system for the arrays of data is . from a variety of scholarly sources and definitions for- 

also explained in chapter 3,. mulated by the Handbook Yffl committee lhave been, 

0 * ■ , added when necessary. " s 

ITEMS DESCRIBING POPULATION DATA 

* 

01. SERIES: POPULATION 

* / j_ J— , ■ — ■ — * f - 

01. POPULATION 

01.01 GENERAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS' 

01. 01 01 ^ Total Population— The total number of persons who claim a given geographic area as 

their usual place of abode, including armed forces' in residence and resident aliens and not 
n ' including transients or nonresident aliens. 

01 . 01 01 01 • Percent Female — The total number of females who claim a given geographic area as 

toeir usual.place of abode, divided by the total population, and the result multiplied by 
100, • , \ 

01 . 01 .01 02 Percent Male — The total number of males who claim a given geographic area as their 

usual place of abode, divided by the total population', 311(1 toe result multiplied by 100. 



01 . 01 01 03 Midperiod, Population— The arithmetic difference between the total population (01 . 01 

. . 0*) at toe beginning of a period and the total population at the 'end of the same period, 

divided by two, and added to the total population figure for the beginning' of the period. 

* Part 121a of Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations, Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 250, Dec. 29, 1977. * 
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Population Increase or Decrease— The arithmetic difference between total population 
(01. 01 01) for tvfo dates. • * , 

* ♦ 

Percent Population Increase or Decrease— The population increase or decrease (01. 
01 02) divided by total population (01. 01 01) at the beginning of the period, -ahd the- 
result multiplied by 1QQ. . f - . 

- Population Density— The total population- (01.- 01 01) divided by the land area (03. 01 

Median Age— The figure that splits a frequency attribution of ages into two equal pahs, 
one 50 percent above and one 50 percent below the figure. 

Median Family Income— The figure that splits a frequency distribution of family incomes 
into two equal parts, one 50 percent higher and one 50 percent lower than the figure. 

Median Highest Grade of School Completed— The figure for highest grade completed ' 
that-splits a frequency distribution of highest grade completed into two equal parts, one 
50 percent above and one 50 percent below the .figure. * 1 

Number of Persons Age 25 and Over— The count of persons age' 25 and over in the 
population.. 



01. 02 
0L 02 01 



01. 02 01 01 



01. 02 02 



RACIAL AND ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS 



L; 



01. 02 04 




American Indian or Alaskan Native— A person, having origiprm^ny of the original 
peoples of North America, who ^maintains cultural identification! through tribal affiliation 
ortomhniriity fecognffiorT 1 




Percent American Indian or Alaskan Nadve^ht American Indian or Alaskan Native 
. population (01/ 0^01) divided by thecal population (01. 01 01), and the. result 
multiplifcd by v 100. 

Asian or Pacific Islander— ^person having origins in any of the* original peoples of the 
Far East, Southeast Asi^fhe Indian subcontinent, on the Pacific Islands. This area in- 
cludes, for example^ina, India, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. . 

Percent^ian or Pacific Islander— The Asian or PacifieHfelander population (01. 02 
02)^tfided by the total population (01. 0H)i), aridlhe result multiplied by 100. 



flack, Not of Hispanic Origin— A person having origins in any of the Blao 



groups of Africa. 




Percent Blacky Not of Hispanic Ofigin— The Black population not of Hispanic origin 
(01. 02 03) divided by the total population (01. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 
100. 4 

Hispanic— A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, central or south American or 
other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 
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01. 02,0401 
01. 02 05"' 
01. 02 0^ 01 



Percent Hisppmc—Tht Hispanic population (01 . 02 04) divided by the total population 
(01. Oip^fand the result multiplied by 1O0. 

ife, Not of Hispanic Origin— A person having origins in any of the original peoples* 
"of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East. 

Percent White, Not of Hispanic Origin — the White population not of Hispanic origin 
(01. 02 05) divided by the total population (01. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 
100. > 




FOREIGN BORN CHARACTERISTICS 



01. 03 01 01 

01. 04 
Oh 04'01 

01. 04 01 01 

01. 04 02 



Foreign Born Population— All persons born outside the' United ^States, 'the common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and other United States possessions and territories, and with neither 
> parent a native of the United States. 

Percent Foreign born Population — The foreign born population (01. 03 01) divided 
by the total population (01 . 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. w 

URBAN-RURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Urban Population— All persons living in urbanized areas and in places of 2,500 inhab- 
itants or more outside urbanized areas. - • • 

Percent Urban Population— The urban population (01. 04 01) divided by the total 
population (01! 01 01) r and the result multiplied by 100. 

Rural Population — All persons not having residence classified as ur,ban. 



---etrtB-ortn — 

01. 04 02 02 

01. 04 02 02 01 
01^04 02 03 
01. 04 02 03 01 

01.05 
01. 05 01 

01. 05 02 



Percent .RuraTPopulation— -The rurabpopulation (01. 04 02) divided by the total 
population (01. 01 01), and the resuU multiplied by 100.^ 

Rural Farm Population— AW persons living in rural areas on places that, annually 
produce -agricultural products foFvMle, in th^ amount of $1,000 or more. 




Percent Rural Farm Population— Th^ rural farm population (01. 04 02 02) divided 
by the totaT population (01. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 
Rural Nonfarm Population — All persons living in rural territory , not defined as farms. 

Percent Rural Nonfarm Population— The rural nonfarm population (01. 04 02 03) 

divided by the total population (01. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. . 

*** 

INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 

Number of Families With Income— The count of families reporting income during the 
t year from any member from any source. * 

^Eafnilies, by Income Category — Families with income (01. 05 01), categorized by 
amount of income. Incomes categorized as: Under $1,000; $1,000-2,999; $3,000-5,999; 
$6,000-8,999; $9,000-1 1,999; $12,000-14,999; $15,000-24,999; $25,000-49,9^9; $50,000 
or more. 
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Percent Distribution of Families, by Income Category— The niimber.of families in a 
given category divided by the number of families with' income (01. £5 01) *and the result, 
multiplied by 100. This procedure is repeated fof'each of the following income categories- 
Under $1,000; $1,000-2,999; $3,000-5,999; $6,000-8,999^ $9,000-11,999- $12 000- 
14,999; $15,000-24,999; $25,000-49,999; $50,000 or more 

* • ■ - . ' y 

Families Receiving Public Assistance— The number of families receiving' some form of 
local, State, or Federal public assistance such as Aid to Dependent Children, Public 
Welfare, food stamps, or subsidized housing. 

, • 1' '.'.*•» * 

Percent Families Receiving Public Assistance— .The number of families receiving pub- 
lic assistance (01. 05 04) divided by the number of families' with income (01 05 01) 
and the result multiplied by 100. ' * 

EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS ' ' 

//Highest Grade of School Completed by Persons Age 25 and Over— Persons age 25 
and over categorized by the highest/grade of school completed prthe grade prior to the 
highest grade attended but not completed. Grade categories include.' None, K,. 5-8, 9-11, 
12, 13-15, 16, and 17 or more. * ' ^J** 

Percent Distribution of Highest Grade of School Completed by Persons age 25 and 
Over— The number of persons in a given highest grade category divided by the number 
of persons age 25 and over (01.XH 07), and the result multiplied by 100. This procedure 
ft repeated for each, of the following grade categories: none, K-4, 5-8, 9-1 1,-12, 13-15, 
16, and 17 or more. 

HOUSEHOLD AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 

Number of households — Nqmber of single housing units. 

Persons Livihg in Households— All-persons occupying a single housing unit. ' ' 

Mean Number o£ Persons per Household— The number of persons living in households 
(01. 07 02) divided by Ihe number of households (01. 07 01) 

' \ \ / > 

Persons Living iifSingle housing Units— The number of people living in separate build- 
ings that have either o^en space-on all four sides or are separated from ground to roof, 
.including row houses, double houses, 6r houses attached to nonresidential structures 

\. ; 4 * f 

Percent nitons Civing in Single Housing -Units— Number persons* living in single 
Housing Units (01. 07 04) divided by the total population (01. 01 01).and the result 

; multiplied by 100. % 

* * * 

Persons Living in Multiple Housing Units— Persons living. in structures with two ' 
more housing units. ' , 

P ercent Persons hying in Multiple Housing Units— Persons livingjninultiple Hous, 
ing Units (01. 07*05) divided by the total population (01. OFfM), and the result 
Multiplied by 100. . ' ^ 



Number of Owner-Occupied Housing tJnits—Th^ number of housing units that are 
occupied by the owner or co-owner. ^ 

¥14 
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01,07 06 01 Percent Owner-Occupied Housing Units— The number of owner-occupied housing 

units (Oh 07 06) divided by the number of housing units (01. 07 1 1), and the result * 
multiplied by LOO. • v 

01. 07 07 Median Value of Chjner-Occupied Housing Unite*— The figure that splits a frequency 

distribution °f Hoiteihg values into two equal parts, one 50 percent above and one 50 
percent below the Figure. 

01. 07 08 Number of Rented Housing Units— The number of housing units occupied by renters. 

01. 07 08 01 Percent Rented Housing Units— The number of rented housing units (01. 07 08) 

divided by the number housing units (01. 07 11), and the result multiplied by 100. 

01. 07 09 Medikn Monthly Gross Rental of Rented' Housing Units— The figure that splits' a 

frequency distribution of monthly gross rental into two equal parts, one 50 percent above 
and one 50 percent below, the Figure. • , 

01 ■ 07 10 Persons Living in Mobile Homes— The count of persons living in mobile Homes or 

• trailers. t . 

01 . 07 10 01 Percent Persons Living in Mobile 'tomes— The number of persons living in mobile . 

homes (01. 07 1Q) divided by the totBopulation (01.01 01), and the result multiplied 
byltX). w * 

0 1 . 07 1 1 K *\ Number of Housing Units— The total cotint of housing units. 

4 

P 1 • 07 n s , Number of Housing Units Without Complete Plumbing Facilities— The count of hous- 

' in g units lacking one or more plumbing facilities {e.g., piped hot andcold water, toilet, 

"or baffttub); including^ units thaf share toilet or bathing facilities wkh occupants of other, 
housing units in the structure. 

01. 07 12 01 m Percent of Hpusing Units Without Complete Plumbing Facilities— The number of 

housing units without complete plumbing facilities (01. 07 12) divided by the total 
number of housing units (01. 07 11), and the result multiplied by 100. 

0h 07 13 Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Mother Only— The count of persons 

under age 18 living wjth the female parent only. ^ 

01. 07 14 Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Father Only— The count of persons 
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under age 18 living with the male parenUjply 



01. 07 15 r Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Neither Parent— The count of persons 

under age 18 living with neither the female nor the' male parent. 



01. 08 VITAL STATISTICS 
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sdl. 08 01 . Annual Births — The count of births occurring during a calendar year. 

01 * 08 °J to £mde Birth Rate— The number of births per 1,000 population per year, operationally 

A * defined as the annual births^ (01. 08 01) divided by the midperiod population (01. 01 

- * 01 03) for the year, and theVesult multiplied by 1,000. 
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Annual Deaths— (The count of deaths occurring in a calendar year. 

4 *Crude Death Rate — The number of deaths per 1 ,000 population per year, operationally, 
■defined as the anmu ri deaths (01 . 08 02) divided by the midyear population (01. 01 01 * 
03) for the year,^andlhe result multiplied by 100. 

Annual Infant Mortality — Deaths to children under 1 year of age during a calendar year. 

I ° 
Infant Mortality Rate— The number pf infant deaths per 1,000 live births per year, 

. operationally defined, as the •annual infariPSeaths (01. 08 03) divided by the annual 

' girths (01. 08 01), and the! result multiplied by 1000.. 

Annual Natural Increase oj Decrease in- Population— The increase or decrease in pop- 
ulation due to births and deaths but not migration, operationally defined as the annual 
bihhs (01. 08 01) minus annuil deaths (01. 08 02). \ ' 5 I 

Net Migration — The difference between inmigration and outmigration during a specific 
time period, usually 1 year of longer, operationally defined as tfie difference between the 
national increase or decrease {luring a given period (01. 08 04) and the population increase 
or decrease (01. 01 02) for the same period. 

Age-Specific Births — Annual number of births to women in a specified age % category. 

Age-Specific BirtH KojfcwThe number of births to womenjn a specified age category 
per 1,000 women ih that category, operationally defined as age-specific births (01. 08 V 
06) divided by the midperiod fgmlile population for the year in that category, and the 
result multiplied by 1,000. ^ - 

Annual Marriages — The number of marriages in a calendar year. 

Marriage Rate*— The number of marriages' in a calendar year (01. 08 07) divided by 
the midperiod population (01 . 01 01 03) of the year, and the result multiplied by 1 ,000. ' 

Annual Divorces — The number of divoites in a calendar year. 

Divorce Rate — The annual number of divorces per 1,000 population per year, opera- 
tionally defined as the annual number of divorces (01. 08 08)divided by the midperiod 
population (01. 01 01 03) for the year; and the result multiplied^ 1,000. 



HANDICAPPED CATEGORIES / 

Handicapped Persons — The number of persons of all ages with a handicap. Handicapped 
persons are those afflicted with a physical or mental disability including those evaluated 
as being mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired," other health impaired, deaf- , 
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01. 09 02 
01: 09 03 



01. 09 04 



01. 09 04 01 



•01. 09 04 02 



.01.09 04 03 



01. 09 04 04 



01. 0S 04 05 



01.09 04 06 



01.09*04 07 



blind, mulfihandicapped, or as having specific learmqg disabilities, who because of those • 
impairments need special education and related services/ * ' — 

Handicapped Persons Age 18 and Over— The number of persons age 18 and over who 
have been evaluated as having one or .more, of the disabilities Specified in (01. 09 01) 
above. - * 4 % 

* « - 7 

Handicapped Persons Under Age 18 — The number of persons un<fcr age 18 who have 
been evaluated as having one or more of the disabilities specified in{gl». 09 01)' above? 

Handicapped Persons Under Age 18, by Type of Handicap— The number of handi- 
capped persons under age 18 listed" by the type of handicap. 

Deaf — A hearing impairment which is so severe that the child is impaired in processing 
linguistic information through hearing, with or without Amplification, whicfi adversely 
affects educational performance. 

— /, < . 

Deaf-Blind— Conco&taxtt Rearing and visual impairments, the combination of which" 
causes such severe'communication arjd ofiiepdevelopmental and educational ^problems * 
' that they cannot be accommodated in special education programs Solely for deaf or 
blind children. \ v ' , « ' 

Hard of Hearing— A hearing impjairment, whether pei^narient or fluctuating, which 
adversely affects a child's* educational^performance but which is not included under the- 
• definition of "cjeaf ' in ttys section- - _ 

> 

, Mentally Retarded — Significantly subaverage general intellectual functioning existing 
concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior and manifestfcl during the developmental 
period, which^adversely affects a child's educational performance. " ■ 

. - , % M 

• Muttihandicapped — Concomitant impairments (such as mentally retarded-blind, men- 
tally retarded-orthopedica% impaired, etc.), the combination of which causes such 

. severe educational problems that they cannot be. accommodated in special education,- 
programs solely for one of the impairments. -The tenn does not include deaf-bliriS^ 

< children. 

Orthopedically Impaired — A severe orthopediaimpairment which adversely, affects a 
child*s educational performance. The term' includes impairments caused by congenital, ' s 
anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, absehce of some member, etc.) impairmerits caused by disease 
(e.g. poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis', etc.), and impairments from other causes (e.g.* 
cerebral palsy, amputations, and fractures or burns which cause contractures). 

Other Health Impaired — Limited strength, vitality or alertness, due to chronic or acute 
health' problems such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, 
asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes, * r 
which adversely affects a child's educational performance. 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

<• Serioilsly Emotionally Disturbed — * \ 9 * 

• 0) The term means a condition exhibiting one or more of the following characteristics 

, over a long period of time and to a marked degree, which adversely affects educational 
performance: , . • > . " 

* (A) An inability to learn, Whi^h. cannot be* explained by intellectual,. sensory, pr 
health factors; , • $ * n * • * 

- t An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with 

peers and teachers ♦ ' ? # ^ 

(C) Inappropriate fc .types,of behavior or feelings under normal circumstanced; 

(D) A general pervasive mood of unhappiness of depression; or^' * ' 

(E) A v tendency to develop^ physical jsymgtoms or fears associated with personal or 
school problems. * «' • t% • « , 

(ii) The term includes children who are schizop^enic or autistic. TTieterm doe$0r 
include children who are socially^maladjusted? unless it is determined thaf theyare 
' seriously emotionally disturbed.. ^ * $ * » *^ ' ' , 

^ Specific Learning Disability^-fi disorder iir-oiie or more of the basic-psychological 
processes^ involved iiv understand^ or irf using language, spoken* or written, which 
may manifest itself in an imperfect lability to listen, think," speak, read, write, spell, or 
to do mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions as perceptual hand- 
' icaps, brain injury, minimal brain "disfunction, dyslexia, and developmental Vpifasia. 
, pie term, does not include children .who have learning problems which are primarily 
the result of visual, hearing, 'or ffiotqr handicaps; .of mental retardation; of emotional* 
• disturbance; or of environmental /cultural /or gconomic disadvantage. 

Speech Impaited — A communication disorder, such as stuttering^ impaired articulation, 
a language impairment, or a voice' impairment* which adversely affects a child's edu- 
cational performances ' * ' 4 , t ■ 

Visually Handicapped— A visual impairment Vhich, even with correction, adversely 
affects a child's educational perfpijpai^e. The term includes both partiJdly„ seeing an* 
blind children. • - * % 



02. SERIES: ECONOMY 



ECONOMY . , , ' : v 
GENERAL ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS L 

Total Employment — The" number 3f indivi4uals reported as employed at places of Work 
within the community. yj > * ^ a j 

Percent Change in Employment, Selected Years— The arithmetic differende between 
employment (02. 01 01) for two^ites divided by the employment figure- fotf the earlier 
date, and the result multiplied byvlOO. . * / 

. - ' ■ . * 

Payrolls — The total dollar amount of all forfnS of compensation such as salaries, wages, 
commissions, dismissal pay, bonuses, vacation and $iclc leavfe. pay^and compensation in 
kind, prior to such deductions as withholding taxes,£TQup insurance, and employee^ocial 
security contributions, and those with tess than five employees. Exclude/paymentSL to 
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.1 



02. pi 02 01 

* * 
02. 01 03 

02. ol 

02. 02 01 



02. 02 02 01-99 
4 

02. 02$3 

02. 02 '04 01-99 
02. 02 05 

02. 02 06 01-99 
02. 02 07 01-99 



02. 02 09 



02. 02,09 01 
02/02 09 02 
'02. 02 09 03 



proprietors of unincorporated concerns, payments to members J>f the armed forces, and 
payments to jwjsioners carried on the active pajjpll. 

*- *• / 

Percent Change in Payrolls, Selected Years— The arithmetic difference between pay- 
-rolls (02* 01 02) for twottates divided by the paycpll for the figure for earlier date, and 
the result multiplied by 100. *** ^ 

Capital Investments' — The total investment in all forms in all economic activities. 

employment; by industry group characteristics 

Employment, by Indiistry Group — The number of individuals reported as employed at 
place's of work within the community by industry group. Industry groups are categorized 
as Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries; Miniqg Construction; Manufacturing; Transportation; 
Wholesale Trade; Retail Trade; Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate; Services;- Public 
> Administration; and Nonclassifiable Establishments. The nationally accepted classification 
of industry group is in the Standard Industrial Classification cjpde. (See appendix E.) 

Percent Employed, by Industry Gfoup — The number employed in each industry group 
divided by total employment (02. 01 01)rand the result multiplied by 100. s 

Percent Change in Employment, by Industry Group, Selected Years — The arithmetic 
difference between employment for two dates in each industry group (02. 02 01) repre- 
sented in*the community divided by the figure for thi earlier date, and the result multiplied 
by 100. 

Payrolls, by Industry Group — Payrolls (02. 01 02) for each industry group represented 

inr the Standard Industrial Classification. 

• * 

Percent Change in Payrolls, Selected Years — The arithmetic difference between payrolls 
for two. dates in each industry group (02. 02 04 01-^9) represented' in the community 
divided by the figure for the earlier date, and the result multiplied by 100. 

Capital Investment, by Industry Group — Capital investmenUfor e$ch industry group 



represented in the Standard Industrial Classification. 



\ 



Major Employers, by Industry Group-rA listing of the industry groups providing the 
major job sgurces in the community and an identification of the major corporations in 
the major job-source cluster . 

Agriculture — Activities associated with the production of food and fiber through culti- 
vating the soil, producing crops, and raising livestock; and the minimal preparation and W 
marketing of such products. • y 

Number of Farm$p— The total number of operating units engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction (see Glossary for definitions of farm and operating farm unit). 

Size Grouping of Farms — Classification* of farms accordingto size of total land area 
^established for each farn^. 



7> 



Value of Agricultural Products (Including Livestock) — An estimate based on actual , * 
sales data and estimates,, made according to a formula, for all other unrecorded sales. 
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01 . 02 09 04 Average Sates per Farm— The value of agricultural products (including livestock) (02. 

02 09 03) divided by the total number of farms (02. 02 09 01). * 

02. u2 09 US . Value of Forms*— Total value of farms based on extension of known values to com- 

parable farms in the area obtaining value of each unit. 

02. 02 09 05 01 Average Value of Far^s— Total value of farms (02. 02 09 05) divided by the number 

\ * of farms (02. 02 09 01^ 1 

02. 02 09 06^ Tenant Operated Farms— All farms rented from others or worked on a share'basis.' 



r 



° 2, 0 ?' 10 Mining— The processes associated with extracting ores or minerals from beneath the 

i • ■» surface of the earth. ^ ■ 

■** * .* ' • 

02. 02 10 01 Value of Minerals Produced—The difference between receipts for minerals shipped, 

N sold, and costs of producing and initial processing of the minerals. 

02. 02 11 Manufacturing— The processes associated with systematic production of products from 

S * raw materials or component* parts through use of "machinery and division of labor. . 

02. 02 1 1 01' * Manufacturing Establishments— The number of production units classif^d as engaged \ 
in manufacturing activities. . . w r * 1 * 

02. 02 11 02 Value Added, by Manufacturing— The difference between basic input costs for pro- ■ 

. - duction of a good and the sale value of the finished commodity. — " 

^ x, - * 

r 

02. 02 11 03 % Employment in Production Processes— Employment associated with production op- 

erations. "* % 

\* * . x * 

.* * * . ■ • . ** 

02, 02 12 _ Wholesale Trade-^The processes associated with selling and transferring of-^oo^s in . 

quantity; either for res^e by merchant middlemen to ultimate consumers, or for* use in ' ' 
business. * % % 



02. 02 12 01 , Wholesale Trade Establishments, by Category— The number of establishments en- 

^ gaged in wholesaling activities, as defined in the Standard industrial Classification. 

* — ~* - 

02J)2 12 02 . Wholesale Sales Volume— Total^dollar value of wholesale sales. " ' , 
02. 02 12 03 



population (01. Ol.OlV 



/. 



m ' 02 13 Retail Trade— The processes associated with selling and transferring of goods from who- 

lesales or -other sources of supply to consumers. ' 

* * 

02. 02 13 01 ^ • Retail Trade Establishment,^ Category—The number of retail establishments, by' 
cate g orv . based on the-Standard Industrial Classification. Such categories may be further 
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'Sales Volume, by -Category of Wholesale Commodity— Total dollar .value of sales by 
categories as defined in the Standard Industrial Classification. 

. *• • 

02. 02 ^2 04 Wholesale Sales Volume per Employee— Wholesale sales volume (02. 02 12 02) di- 

vided by number of wholesale 'sales employees (02. 02 01 50-51). ~ 

02. 02 12 05 ' Per Capita WholesaleSales— Wholesale sales volume (02. 02 12 02) divided by total - 





: - : " " * . . . ■ 
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DEFINITIONS OF DATA ITEMS ' >J09 




1 


* . * 

grouped into durable and nondurable goods, convenience 'and general merchandise, 
agparel, and" furnishings categories. 


* _> ' 

o 


M^rm43 02 


'Retail Sales Volume — Total dollar value of retail sales. * ~j ~ ~ ~" 


• 


02' 02 13 03 


C ' " 

' Sales Volume, by Category of Retail Commodity — Total doHar*value of retail sales by 
categories as established in (02. 02 IS 01). ' ' • * , 




. 02. 02 13 04 

. *;/ 


ketail Sales Volume per Employee— Retail sales volume (02. 02 13 02) divided by 
number of retail sales employees (02^02 01 -52-59). - 


• J 


02. ,02 13 05 


Per Capita Retail Sales — Retail sales volume (02. 02 13 02) divided byUotal population 
" • (01. 01 01). . 


* * 


02. 02 14 
• 02. 02 14 01 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate — Ah industrial classification grouping in which 
concerns are primarily focused upon such activities as circulating moneyj making invest 1 
ments, proyicftng banking facilities, transferring real property, and making credit arrange- 
ments. 

6 m • 

Bank Deposits — Total of all time (savings) and demand (checking) account deposits. 




Ol. Q2 14 02 


» x c/tcw Ksiiiffigc tn DtjriK iscpo&u&y oeieciea iqars— — inc aninmeuc Qirrerence oeiween 
bank deposits (02. 02 14 01) for two dates divided by the figure for the earlier date, 

J *L . 1a 1*1* J 1 « />/t 

and the result muhphed by 100. 




02. 02* 14 03 % 


* 

Bank Loans'— Total of all notes outstanding, including business loans, car loans, home 
mortgages, and personal loans. 

* 




, 02: 03 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS . 


4 


02. 03 01 


Basic Employment — Number of employed persons involved in the'production of a com- 
modity or in the performance of a service* for s^les beyond, the limits of the community < 
' or to persons residing outside of the community. / *» 




- 02". 03 02 

1 

4 


» * . • *' • 
Non basic Employpwnt — Total employment of those involved in the production of a good 
0 or performance of a service for sale within the limits of the community; that is, to 3 pferson 
jiving within er an economic activity located within the limits of the community. 


✓ 


, , 02. 03 03 


Basic/Ntpbasic Employment Ratio — Ratio between total basic employment (02. 03 01) * 
and total nonbasic employment (02. 03 02), with basic equaling 100? U 


> * 


02. 03 04 


Employirifent Multiplier — Assumption that total employment wilhchange according to 
the basic nonbasic ratio. That is? any change in the basic employment will stimulate a 
changb in nonbasic -employment parallel to the relationship indicated in the ratio. 


* 


02. 03 05 

\ 

• 

\ 


Location Employment Quotients— :A simple indicator of the relative importance of spe- 

cific economic activitfp*; in thf* rommnnitv ^rnnnmv onH a nrwAt* mAanc nf rJ»f»rminJn rr 

viiiv wuuuuuv avuviuwo ill lllv vuuuilUlllljr dUUUlilj allU a LIUUC IllCailo OI QClClllIlIUnH 

basic employment (02. 03 01). Procedure is to compare local data with data from some 
larger area through an equation: local employment in a particular industrial group/total 
local employment/national employment in the particular industrial group/total national 
cinpiuyiHciu. /\ quoueiu 01 i.u inaicaies ine level 01 employment needed to satisty local 
needs; above 1.0 indicates' basic employment.. 


. * 


r 

\ 


4 ■ [ ' " i2i 
* ' ... 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

Employment Stability Index — A running index of employment change accomplished by 
making total local Employment in some bS§e /ear eqijfd to 100 and relating subsequent 
yearly employment to thafbase, f 



02. 04 

02.* 04 01 J 
02.04 01 01 

02. 04 01 02 

, 02. 04 02 



*&r04 03 



ECONOMIC ASPECTS 6f LOCAL GOVERNMENT 6 

Governmental Employment (Local)— Total employment by local governmental units. 



Government EpiMoyment (Other Than Local)— Sunt of employment at all* levels of 
government^eV, Federal, S^te), excluding those employed at local levels. * <~ 

fcotfo of Government Jobs to All Jobs—Rftio of government* jobs- (02. p4 01) + (02. 
04 01 01) to/total employment (02. 01 01). 



* Annual Revenues; by Source— Total local government receipts by source, the latter 
being mostiimply classified as property taxes, insurance trust revenue, utility revenue, 
intergovernmental revenue, Changes and miscellaneous revenue, ^andothertaxes: 

V^fauiual Expenditures, by Cate§ory*-Total local government expenditures classified by 
Category of expenditure (e.g!, general fund, street construction, recreation, bond retire^ 
ment. £tc.V • •» 



-?,V • • ment, &c). 

Q2. 04 04^ *0*->J, Bonded Indebtedness— The sum of bonded .kidebteduess and general obligation notes 
>s >4 -V ^ ^jgut^tandi^ , ■ " . . % . 



02. 04 04 01 



02. 04 05 



02. 04 06 




f Bonded indebtedness Omit— The maximum total of bonded indebtedness allowabje 
/ Jo a community as established by individual State statutes. ' " 

Community Credit Rating— Airindicator of the 

.bonds arid general obligation* notes. Established upon request and'far a fee by either of 
v£$Sfc national cqjpeerns providing this service. 



'^bptfal Improvement Budget— The sumfjf that set of items in the local government 
abdflget that result m capital improvements. m * 



Pcrcen/ ^/ AwiKfl/ Expenditurjes Devoted to Capital improvements— The totai ex^ 
penditures for capital improvements (02. 04 06) as a percentage of- the total annuaf 
expenditures. » ^ 



%— lite 

L ° Cal TaXCS *^^ pc ^ ?? te ~ A listin 8 of taxes and their current rates. Examples ot 
local taxes' incp^^ncome, property, admissions, motor vehicles. 

Volume jjf Program Funding from External Sources— Total receipts -fipm nonlocal 
sources, including Federal grants and intergovernmental transfers within the State. 

*\ . 

Per Capita, Bonded Indebtedness— Bonded indebtedness (02. 04 04) divided by total 
population <01. 01 01). ^ 

Peijjjfa'Bonded Indebtedness is of Bonded Indebtedness Limit — Bonded indebtedness 
(Dz£(M.04) divided by the*bonded indebtedness limit (02. 04 04' 01), and the result 
multiplied by 100. ' * 
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DERNtTIONS OF DATA ITEMS m 




< 

02. 05 


COMMUNITY REVENUE BASE FOR SCHOOLS ' 


> 


J£L 05 01 


Total Assessed Valuation — Total assessed* value of all property subject to taxation, in- 






cluding real estate and sometimes personal property. 


• 


0£. 05 01 01 


Percent Change in Assessed Valuation, Selected Years— The arithmetic difference 
between assessed valuation (02. 05 01) for two dates divided by the figure for the 
earlier date, and the result multiplied by 100. 


i 

* 


02. 05 02 


Assessed Valuation of Non-Tax Exempt Property— Assessed valuation of all property 
in community subject to property tax. 

* • * 




02. 05 Oi 01 ' 

\ 


Percent Change in Assessed Valuation of Non-Tdx Exempt Property, Selected 
Years — The arithmetic difference between assessed valuation (02. 05 01) for two dates 
divided by the figure for the earlier date, and the result multiplied by 100. 


\ 




Assessed Valuation of Tax-Exempt Property — Valuation of all property in community 
not subject to property tax. 


< SV' 


02, J)5 03 01 


Ratio of Tax Exempt Property to Non-Taf Exempt Property — Arithmetic comparison 
between tax,exempt property (02. 05 03) anj^non-tax exempt property (02. 05 02). 




02.05 03 02 
* 


Percent Change in Assessed Valuation of Tax Exempt Property, Selected Years— 
The arithmetic difference between assessed valuation for two dates divided by the figure 
for the earlier dates, ahd the result multiplied by 100. 


- 




Assessed Valuation, by Land Use Types— Valuation of real estate by land use desig- 
nations (e.g., commercial agricultural, residential, industrial). 




02. 05 05 


Property Tax Rate — Number of mills levied on each dollar assessed valuation. Some- 
times expressed jas dollars .per 1 ,000. 




02 . 05 05 01 


„ Per Capita Property Tax— The property tax rate (02. 05 05) times the assessed val- 
uation of non-tax exempt property (02. 05 02) divided by the total population (01. 01 c 
01). m > J 

Assessed Valuation per Attendant Student — Assessed valuation (02. 05 01) divided by 
total school enrollment (04. 07 01). r 




$2.05.06 


t 

• 


02. 05 07 


Per Capita Local Expenditure for Education— Total expenditures for education, in- 
ciuaing mose ror current operation anc^aebt service, divided by total population (01. 01 

01 >- 

• 




0?. 06 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 


r. • 


0? 06 01 

v/VJ V/l 


Civilian Labor Force — All persons employed or unemployed but looking for work, ex- 
cluding, members of the armed forces. 1 — 




02. 06 01 01 


Percent of Labor Force Employed — The number of persons employed (02." 01 01) 
divided by the civilian labor force (02. 06 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 


< ' 9 
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112 • ' , . COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

02. 06 01 02 percent of Labor Force Unemployed— The number of persons unemployed but looking 

ioo work divided by 11)6 dvilian labor force (02 ' 06 01) ' and ^ result multi P lied b y 

02 . 06 01 03 Percent of Persons Not in Labor Force— The number of persons not in the labor force 

divided by the population age 14 and over (for 1960 dala) or age 16 and over (for 1970 
data), and the result multiplied by 100. ' » 

• \ 

02. 06 02 Employment-Status, by Sex— Classification by sex of all persons age 14 and over (for 

1960 data) and age 16 and over (for 1970 data) in the labor force, not in tabor force-, or 
in armed forces. (Percent female (02. 06 02 01); percent male (02. 06 02 02)). 

02. 06 03 Employed Civilian Labor Force— The total number of civilians classified as employed 

persons.*' 

.'■ * 

02. 06 03 01 Percent Change in Employed Civilian Labor Force, Selected Years— The arithmetic 

difference between the total employed civilian labor force (02. 06 03) for two dates 
divided by the employed civilian force for the earlier date, and the result multiplied by 
100. y y J 

02. 06 04 Employment in Whije Collar Occupations— Total number of persons employed as 

professional, technical, and kindred workers, manager* and administrators (except form), 
sales workers, and clerical and kindred workers. 

02. 06 04 01 Employment in-White Collar Occupations, Female— Total number of females em- 

P^yed as professional, technical and kindred workers, managers and administrators 
• m (except farrQ), sales workers, and clerical and kindred workers. 

02. 06 04 02 Employment in White Collar Occupations, Male— Total number of mal&^jnploved 

• as professional, technical and kindred workers, managers and administrators~(except 
farm), sales workers, and clerical and kindred workers. 

02. 06 04 03 Percent Employment in White Collar Occupations— The number of employed persons 

in white collar occupations (02. 06 04) divided by the employed civilian labor force 
(02. 06 03), and the result multiplied by 100. 

f « 

Employment in Blue Collar Occupations— Total number of persons employed in crafts 
and kindred work, operatives (except transport), transport and equipment operatives and 
laborers (except farm). 



02. 06 05 



r f 



02. 06 05 0 1 Employment in Blue Collar Occupations, Female— Total number of females-employed 

in crafts and kindred work, operatives (except transport), transport and equipment op- 
eratives and laborers (except farm). , , 

02. 06 05 02 . Employment in Blue Collar Occupations, Male— Total number of males employed in 

crafts and kindred work, operatives (except transport), transport and equipment oper-^' 
atives and laborers (except farm). i. 

02, 06 05 03 Percent Employment in Blue Collar Occupations— ; The number of employed persons 

. in blue collar occupations (02. 06 05) divided by me employed civilian labor force (02. 

• • 06 03), and the result multiplied by 100. 

O v 124 ' ' 
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DEFINITIONS OF DATA ITEMS 7 \ ' ' m 

02. 06 06 White Collar/Blue Collar Ratio— Arithmetic comparison between white collar employ- 

ment (02. 06 Of) and blue collar employment (02 . 06 05). 

02. 06 06 01 • Percent Change in White Collar/Blue Cellar Ratio— Percentage difference between 

N^/the^white collar/blue collar ratios for two selected points in time. 

02. (XJ 07 Median Earnings— The earnings figure that splits a frequency distribution of a popula- 

tion's earnings into two equal parts, one^50 percent ab'ove and one 50 percent below the 
figure. 

02. 06 Annual Weeks Worked— The total number of weeks worked during the preceding year 

*F for those who worked at any time during the calender year preceding a census: 

0?. 06 09 Weekly Hours Worked— Tfie total number erf hours worked during the reference week 

for those' who worked during that particular week. 

• ». 

06 10 Rural Poverty Index— The percent of rural families below the poveftyJevel. The poverty 

' level (new in the 1970 census) is constantly updated by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
Jtfre. 



06 1 1 Urban Poverty Index— The percent of urban families1)elow the poverty level. The pov-. 

• erty level (new in the 1970 census) is constantly updated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

02. 06 12 Insured Labor Force— The number of members of the labor force^ceVered by the pro- 

e . visions of a State's employment security program. v * > 

02. 06 1201 Percent of Total Civilian Labor Force Classified as Insured— The msuredJaboT force , 

^ (02. 06 12) as^ percent of the total civilian labor force (02 . 06 01). - 

02. 06 13 Labor Force Participation Rate— Proportion of population that is active in the labor 

market. Population base may be either total population or some age or age-sex part of the 
total population. 

0^ 06 14 ^ Disposable Income — Aggregate <take-home pay of the population. 

02. 06 14 01 Percent Change in Disposable Income, Selected tears— TJie arithmetic difference 

between disposable income for two dates divided by the disposal income for the earlier 
, date, and the result multiplied by 100. 

02. 06 15 Residents Working Outside Community of Residence— The total number of employed 

persons whose place of residence is within the community and whose place of work is 
outside of that community. 

02. 06 16 . Occupation 5 Years Ago — Employed persons at a census year (starting, in 1970) who 
were asked occupational characteristics for 5 years before, if they were then 'employed. 

02. 06 16 01 Percent Change of Occupational Classifications— The arithmetic difference between . 

the number of employed persons in a specific occupation (02: 06 04 and 02, '06 05.) 
and "the number in that same occupation 5 years before (02. 06 16) divided by the 
number of employed persons in a specific occupation for pearlier year, and the result 
x , . ' : . multiplied by 100. * 
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02. 06 18 



COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



02. 06 17* ' Industry 5 Years Ago— Employed persons at a census year (starting in 1970) who were 
asked-their industry group for 5 years before, if they were then employed. < "* 

Number of Families With More Than One Wage Earner— The jcount of family units 
with more than one wage earner. 



° 2 ' 06 19 » ' c J De P endenc y Ratio— In a given population, the arithmetic comparison of nonworkers to 
Workers, multiplied by 100. Nonworkers are usually defined as persons under age 15 and 
over age 64. 

02. 07 ECONOMIC TRENDS (FUTURE) 

02. 07 01 Changes in Employment Growth Rate— A projection to selected future dates of total" 

, employment (02, 01 01) and a determination of annual or periodic employment change^ 
rates, based on existing studies, estimates of possible trends, or the conducting of an 
^ economic study. ' ' ^ 7 

02. 07 02 Changes in Payroll Growth Rate— A projection to selected future dates of possible 

payroll totals (02. 01 02) and a determination of annual or periodic change rates. 

02. 07 03 Changes in Rate of Capital Investment— A projection to selected future dates of possible 

capital investment (02. 01 03) and a determination of annual or periodic change rates. 

02. 07 04 Changes in Employment Growth Rate, by Industry Group— A projection to selected 

future dates of total employment by industry groupt(02. 02 01 01-99) and a determination 

• of annual or periodic change rates. * 

° 2 * °T 05 , Change in Local Government Revenues— A projection, to selected future dates of an- 

ticipated local government revenues (02. 04 02) and a .determination of annual or periodic 
change rates. * 0 

02. 07 06 - • Changes in Local Government Expenditures— A projection to selected future dates of 

• anticipated local governnfent expenditures (02. 04 03) and a determination of annual or 
periodic change rates. 

02.07 07 Changes in Size 'of Civilian Labor Force—A projection to selected future dates of 

anticipated size of civilian labor force (02. 06 01), based largely on age-sex composition 
( of the population, and a determination of annual or periodic change rates. 

02. 07 08 • Changes in Employment Status, by Sex— A projection to selected future dates of em- 

ployment Status by sex (02. 06" 02) and a determination of annual or periodic change rate. 

02. 07 09 Changes in White Collar/Blue Collar Ratio— A projection to selected future dates of 

' anticipated changes in the white collar/blue collar ratio (02. 06 06) and a determination 
of annual or periodic change rates, '/ " ^^^^ 

• • ~ Z__ i \J~ " " • { 

02. 07 10 • Changes in Median Earnings— A projection to.selectedJ}Uu^dates of possible changes * 

' * " - in overall earnings pattern and level of the median earnings (02?D^) and a determination 

of annual or periodic change rates. ■ *• • 

Changes in Weekly Hours Worked— A projection to selected future dates of possible 
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02. 07 12 



03. 

03. 01- 

03. or oi 

03. 01 02 

03. 01 0^ 
03. 01 03 



< 



changes in the pattern of weekly hours worked (02. 06 0$) and a determination ~of annual 
or periodic change rates. 

Change! in Disposable Income — A projection to selectee* future dates of anticipated 
changes in disposable income (02. 06 14) and a determination of annual or periodic change 
rates. 



03. SERIES: LAND USE 



f 



\ 



LAND USE > 




CLASSIflCATION'OF LAND. 



Land Area— The nuniberof square miles/square kilometers contained within the boun- 
daries of some spejific political or administrative entity. For land use purposes, square 
miles/square kijj&ifieters are converted to acres/hectares equivalents. 

Residential Land Use — The total number of acres/hectares utilized for nontransient space 
lousing. Some classification systems include transient lodgings as well as household 
units, group quarters /residential hotels, and mobile home courts or parks. * 

Percent of Land in Residential Land Use— Land in 'residential land use (03. 01*02) 
divided by land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

Trade Land Use— The total number of acres/hectares utilized for any form of retail and 
wholesale trade. - , 



03. 01 03.01 

03, 01 04 
03. 01 04 01 

03. 01 05 



03. 01 05 01 



03. 01 06 



Percent j>f Land in Trade Land Use— Land in trade land use (03. 01 03) divided by 
total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by ltK). 

Manufacturing L^jid Use— The total number of acre's/hectares devoted to an/fiianufac- 
turing use. 

Percent of Land in Manufacturing Land Use— Land in manufacturing land use (03. 
01 04) divided by total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 



Transportation, Communication, and Public Utility Land Use— The total number of 
acres/hectares utilized by railroads, rapid rait transit, street railway transport, motor ve- 
hicles, aircraft, marine craft highway and street right of way, automobile parking (dxcept 
home garages), communication, and utilities. 



Percent of Land in Transportation, Communication, and Public Utility Land Use — 
These land uses (03> 01 05) divided by the total land area (03. X)\ 01), and the result 
multiplied by 100. 0 

Services Land Use — The total number of acres/hectares used by finance, insurance, real 
estate, personal, business, repair, professional contract consultation governmental, edu- 
cational, and miscellaneous services. 

127 
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Percent of Land in Services Land Use— Service land use (03. 01 06) divided by total 
land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

* •* 

Cultural, Entertainment, and. Recreational Land Use— The total number of acres/hect- 
ares used by cultural activities and nature exhibitions, public assembly, amusements, 
recreational activities, resorts and group camps, and parks. 



Iturai, Entertainment, and Recreational Land Use— The lands 
(03. 01 07) divided by total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

Resource Production and Extraction Land Use— The total number of afcres/hectares 
used by agriculture, agriculture-related activities, forestry activities and related services, 
fishing activities and related services, and other forms of resource production and extrac- 
tion. 

ofjjind in Resource Production anfi Extraction Land Use— The lands (03. 
01 Ofc) divided by total land^rea (03^01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

Undeveloped and Water Land Use— The total number of acres/hectares included in 
undeveloped and unused land area, noncoramercial 'forest development, water areas, vacafit 
floor area, land currently having construction, and other undeveloped areas. 

If) o 

^ Percent ofLandJn Undeveloped and Water Land Use— The lands (03. 01 09) divided 
by total land are^(03. 01 Ql), and the result multiplied by 100. 

LAND USE — GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS' 

Land Area of K-6 or K-8 School Attendance Areas— The land area (03. 01 01), meas- 
ured in acres/hectares included within the- school attendance area of the elementary schools 
of a given lo^al .education agency. 

Average Land Area of K-6 or K-8 School Attendance Areas— The total land areas 
(03. 01 01), measured in acres/hectares, covered by all K-6 or K-8 school attendance 
areas divided by the number of K-6 and/or K-8 schools of a given local education 
agency. r ' . . 

4 

' Average^ Population of K-6 or K-8 School Attendance Areas— Total population (01. 
01 01) divided by the number of K-6 or K-8 schools of a given local education agency. 

Land Area of 9-12 School Attendance Areas— The .land area (03. 01 01), measured* in 
ajpres/hectares, included within the school attendance area of 9-12 schools of a given local 
education agency. * 

Average Land Area of 9-12 School Attendance Areas — The total land area (03. Or 
9 01), measured in acre^hectares, covered by all 9-12 school attendance areas divided - 
by the number ^of 9-12'schools of a given local education agency. 

Average Population of 9-12 School Attendance Areas-pThe total population 1. 01 
01) divided by the number of 9-12 schools of a given local education agency. 

Land Area of Pdstsecondary Education Attendance Areas— The land area, measured 
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• - in acres/hectares included within the attendance area "of the publicly supported postsec- 

\ opdHry institutions. 

03. 02 03 01- . Average Land Area of Postsecondary Education— -Total land area,, measured in acres/- 
„ . % , hectares, covered by all publicly supported postsecondary institution attendance areas 

divided by the*riumber of such institutions. 

03. b2 03 02 Average Population of Postsecondary Attendance Areas— The total population (OlX 

01 01) divided by 'the number of publicly supported postseconclary institutions of the 
< ; defined attendance areas. " ' * 

03,02 04 , • Land Values* by Type^f Use— \alues for each use type of a land parcel. Normally 
computed in urban areas on a front-foot c basis and on an acres/hectares *or area basis in .. 
fringe areas and in open county. The character of structures, improvements, and depre- 
ciation are all taken into account. 



03. 02 05 Annual La^d Consumption, 6y Type of Use— Amount of land developed during a year 

fora partioulaF land use type; requires knowledge of acres/hectares used at beginning and 
end. of year., 

03. 02 05 01 Land Consumption Rate— Th\ total of all land consumed by type of use (03. 02 05), 

expressed as a percentage of the total developed lapd at the beginning of the year. 

03. 02 06 Building Permits per Ye^r— The number of legal building permissions given by the 

appropriate local governmental agency during a year. 

03 . 02 06 01 Average Number of Building Permits for Past 3 Years— Total building permits (03. 

02 06) for a 3-year period divided by three. 

03 . 02 06 02 Percent Increase/Decrease in Developed Land Area, Selected Years— Land consump- 

tion rates (03. 02 05 01) summed for a period of years with the, sum divided by the 
number of years, and the result multiplied by 100. 

03. 02 06 03 Certificates of Occupancy Issued— The number of legal certificates issued during a 

year by the appropriate authority of a political subdivision to permit occupancy of a 
new or remodeled structure for, which a building permit wds required. Certificates of 
occupancy certify that a building meets the codes and regulations prescribed for the 
v ' intended use. 

S 

+ 03. 02 07 Population Potential According to Master Plan Guidelines— Summary of zoning and 

' % density maximums according to the' criteria established in the master planning process. 

* - « 

03. 02 08 „ Area of Land Zoned Residential— The total of alllands zoned for residential land use 

according to the master plan guidelines. 

•03. 02 08 01 Percent ofLandZoned Residential— Area of land zoned residential (03 . 02 08) divided 

by the total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 1 
* * 

03. 02 09 Area of Land Zoqed Manufacturing— The total of all lands zoned for manufacturing 

" land uses according to master plan guidelines* * 

t)3. 02 09 01 ' Percent of Land "Zoned Manufacturing — Area zoned manufacturing .(03. 02 09) di- 

. vided by the total land area (03, 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 
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03 . 02 10 Area of Land Zoned Public Ownership— The total areas of all lands zoned for public 

ownership purposes, according to mastet plan guidelinesr 

03. 02 10 01 Percent of Land Zoned Public Ownership — Area of land zoned for public ownership 

purposes (03. 02. 10) divided by the total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied 

by 100 

03. 02 1 1 ^ Land Area in Nonconforming Land Uses — Total of all lands that are not used in ac- 

cordance with zoning^orfflnances. 

.03. 02 1 1 01 Percent of Land Area in Noncoitforming Land Uses — total area of land of noncon- 

forming uses (03. 02 11) divided by the total land area (03. 01 01)/and the result 
multiplied by 100. , ^ 

03 . 02 12 Land CJpssified as Federal Property— Area in square miles/square kilometers of land 

devoted to Federal use within a given geographic area. 1 

03 . 02 12 01 Percent of Land (Classified as Federal Property — Area of land devoted to Federal use 

(03. 02 12) divided by the total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

03. Q2 13 American Indian or Alaskan Native Land Area — Area, in square miles/square kilo- 

meters of land set aside for public use *y American Indian or Alaskan Native, within a 
given geographic area. » 

* *V * 

03 . 02 13 01 Percent of American Indian or Alaskan Native Land Area — Area of American Indian 

^ or Alaskan Native land area (03. 02 13) divided by thectOtaUand area (03, 01 01), and 
the result multiplied by 100. ^ 

03. 02 14 ^ 'Size and Location of Blighted Area— Size in acres/hectares (and oflSnnumber of use 
units) of areas classified as blighted according to local housing and building codes. 

03, 02 14 01 m ^ Percent of Residential Blighted Areas— Blighted residential areas (03. Q2 14) divided 
by -total residential area (03. 02* 08), and the result multiplied by 100. 

» 

03. 02 15 Land Zoned for Historic Preservation— rArea in square miles/square kilometers of land 

set preservation within a given^ographic'atea. 

.\ / 

03. 02 15 -01 Percent of Land for Historic Preservation — Land zoned for historic preservation di- 

*y , 4 vided by total land area (03. 01 01), and the resultmultiplied by '100. 



03. 03 LAND USE— DENSITY MEASURES 

03. 03 01 Population per acre/hectare— Total population (01. 01 (H) divifled by the land area in 

acres/hectares (03. 01 01). * 

b3 . 03 01 01 Population per Residential Acre/Hectare — Total population (01*01 01) divided by the 

/ residential land use in acres/hectares (03. 01 02). 

03 , 03 01 (fej^ Average Number of School-Age Children per Residential Acre/Hec^e—Thc count 

of school-age children (children ages 5-18: age categories are usually single age or 5- 
, y*ar age groups>divided by the total residential land use in acres/hectares (03. 01 02). 
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03. 03 02 Automobiles per Housing Unit— The number of private motor vehicles divided by the> 

number of residential units within the community^ * ^ 

03. 03 03 p Land in High Density Residential Use— Usually over 50 'persons per residential acre/ 

hectare. , • 

03. 03 03 01 Percent of Land in High-Density Residential Use— Uigh density residential land use 

divided by total land area (03. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

03. 03 03 02 • A verage Number of School-Age Children per Acre /Hectare Jfi 'High-Density Residen- 

V tidl Areas — An estimate of the number of school-age chifdrfh living in high-density 
residential areas divided by the acreage of high d^sity residential area (03.. 03 03). 

03. 03 04 . Land in Medium-Density Residential Use— Usually, a density of 15 to 50 persons per 

>* residual' ap re/hectare. u J 

03. 03 04 0L * . Percent of Land in Medium-Density Residential Use— Medium ffensity residential 
land use (0# 03 04) divided by total land area (03. 01 Ql), and the result multiplied 
by 100. 

03 . 03 04 02 A v^ge^Number of School-Age Children per Acre /Hectare in Medium-Density Res- 

idential Areas— An estimate of the number of school-age Children living in medium- 
density residential areas divided by the acreage of medium-density residential areas (03 
03 04). . ' . „ 4 

03. 03 05 Land in Low-Density Residential Use— Usually unde&**5 persons pei\resi*4ential acre/ 

hectare. m -. . . * \y - * 

Q3H)$#f5 01 Percent of Land in Low-Density Residential Use—Lo$-D$iisity residential land use % 

(03. 03 05\ divided by total land area (03. 01 01)5 the result multiplied *y 100, 
\ ',. » .* * 

03 . 03 05 02 Average dumber of School-Age Children per Acre/Hectare in Low-Density Residen- 

tial Areas— An estimate of the numtfjif of school-age childreYi Jiving, in low-density 
residential areas divided by the acreage areas of low-densky residential areas (03 03 
05* 5 , 

• * 

Elementary School-Aged Ghildren Living Within One Mile/1.6 Kilometers dtff Their 
School of Attendance— A tally from school records t * the distribution of student addresses 
relative to the school location. . » - 

LAND USE— SPECIFIC SITE CHARACTERISTICS / , 

Size of Available Land Parcels— The size, measured in square feet/square cenjare or 
. acre/hectare units, gf land parcels, either vacant or redevelopable, for school site purposes. 

03. 04 01 01 Cost of Available Land Parcels— Tht current estimated or appraised market price of 

sites as identified in 03 . 04 01. 

i« 

03. 04 Of 02 v Shape of Available Land Parcels— The shape of sites identified in 03. 04 01 expressed 

geometrically' or in an ordered sequence of compass directions and distances. / 
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Expandability of Available Land Parcels— The estimated or appraised pricps of^avaiK 
^ able land parcels contiguous to a possible school site. v 

Location of Available Land Parcels — Precise position expressed in terms of street 
access to the site or expressed in terms of di§tance and direction from major community 
focal points. - - k * 

Slapq Fetotirjesff Available Land Parcels — An expression of the topographic features 
of the site, expressed in degree^of slope" or as a percent grade. , . 

Distance. From School* Site to Nearest Public Transportation Roiite— The distance 
expressed in feet/dekametere : of the shortest safe walking distance from the site to the 
nearest regular public transportation stop. * f • 

* ' - ' '<l ! • > 

Distance From School Site td'First and Second Nearest Public Facility —The distance 
expressed in^etf/dekameters .of $e shortest safe walking distance from the site to the 
first and second nearest public facility. Public facility is typified by a public- library, 
the city hall, and a public park. " 60 " , 

Total Population Within One-Half MiIe/.8 Kilometers of School Site— The total num- 
ber of people whose permanent*place of residence is within one-half miIe/.8 kilometer* 
of the school site. ; 

* * » , 

Total Population JVithin One MHe/L6 Kihyneters of School Site— The total number 
of people whose permanent place of residlnce is within one mile/1.6 kilometers of the 
fite. \ 

LAND USE— REGULATORY REFORMATION 

Annexation Procedures — The legal procedures for addin§ # an area to thfe political juris-* 
diction of an incorporated community. 1 * 

Building £ode — A legal device enacted to ensure the sound, construction of stnjcttires, 
, specifying .such features as m^terfals. and building methods. 

* _ • • * ■ r ° t» * 
Housing Code-rA legal device enacted to 'assure decent \m/g conditions for a colnmu- 
nity's inhabitants, specifying such features as space per person, heat, light, plumbing, and 
maintenance. ' 

• - ' : . % v ♦ 

Planning Area— A special-purpote district that has been designated for the growth and' 
development of a city or other area, and whose boundaries may or may not have legal 
status. * r \ * " 

Subdivision Ordinances — A legal device governing the process of converting raw land 
into building* sites, establishing development standards for the proposed development. 

Zoning Code — illegal device for designating specific land use areas, population densities, 
lot coverage, bulk of structures, and Qther physical components' oT a community* 
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04. SERIES: SQCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 



04. 

04. 01 
04.-01 01 
04". 01 02 

04. OJL 03 

Q 

04. 01 04 

8£01 04 01 

04. Ql 05 

04.' 01 06 * 

' 04. 01 07,' 

04. 01 08 

04. 01 09 < 
04. 01 09 01 

04. 01 10 



SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNITY 

% * 

Number of Families— The total count of families. 



Number of Families With School-Age Children— The total count of families with chil- 
dren between ages 6 and 18. \ - , f 

Number of Families With Preschopl-age Children— The count of families with children 
age 5 or under. " 

.Number of Families Receiving Public Assistance That Have School-Age Children— 

The number of families receiving some form of local, State, or Federal public assistance 
that have children between ages 6 to 18. 

a 

Percent Families Receiving Public Assistance'That Have School-Age Children— The 
number of families receiving public assistance £iat have school-age children (04. 01 
, « • 04) divided by total number of families (04. 01 01)„and the result multiplied by 100. 

Number of Working Mothers With Children Under Age 6 in a Two-Parent Family— 

Thl number of mothers working regularly 4 hours or more per day who are in a two- 
parent family with children under age 6. 0 

f 

Number of Working Mothers With Children Under Age 6 in a One-Parent Fainily— 

The number of mothers who are working regularly 4 hours or more-per day who are in 
families" where the mother is the sole parent.and have children under age 6. r 

Number of Working Fathers With Children Under Age^S in a Two-Parent Family— 
~**ftie number of fathers who are working regularly 4 hours or more per day who are in a 
two-parent family with children under age 6. 

Number of Working Fathers With Children Under Age 6 in a One-Parent Family— 

The number of fathers who are working .regularly 4 hours or mdre per d^y who are in 
^* families -where the father is the sole parent and have children under age 6. 

- Number of Families in Which English Is a Second Language— The count of families 
in which English is not the primary language. 

a . 
* t 

Percent of Families inJVhich English Is a Second Language— The number of families 
in which Englishes the second language (04. 01 09) divided by the total number of 
^ ' families <04. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 
- ** * 

Major Ethnic Groups— The number of different ethnic groups with'enotfgh population 
* to represents significant political force* or unique educational need! 
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122 COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

04. 01 10 01 • Major Ethnic Groups Population — The count of persons comprising all major ethnic 

groups within the community. ; • 

04. 01 10 02 % * . * e Percent Major Ethnic Groups in the Community — The count of persons comprising ' 
all major ethnic groups* within the community (04. 01 10 01) divided by the total 
. population of the coiftmunity (01. 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

04. 01 11 Locatipn'bLElEmc Groups, by Precinct — A comparison of ethnic group residential areas 

v#th voting precincts for the purpose of identifying- concentrations of potentially active * 
political pressure groups or subcultural voting patterns. 

* — 

04. 01 12 ' , ^ Location of Ethnic Groups, by School Attendance Area — A comparison of ethnic group 

residential areas with school attendance areas for the purpose of identifying concentratioriitt 
of potentially active ethnic interest groups. / ™ 

04. 02 , STATISTICS COLLECTED BY LOCAL AGENCIES 

04. 02 01 Annual Suicide^ — The number of suicides occurring in a given calendar year. , . 

04. 02 01 01 Suicided Rate — Suicides per 1,000 population pel* year, operationally defined as the 

\ * annual suicides (04. 02-01)ldivided by midpericxf population (01. 01 01 03) for the 

year, jnd the result multiplied by 1,000. ' 

\ * 

* *" * *> 

04.-02 02 Live BirtHs-to Teenagers*— The count of live births to females ages 15-17. • 

. 04. 02 02 01 Rate of Live Births to Teenagers — the number of live births to teenagers (04. 02 02) « 

divided by the. total number of annual births (01. 08 01). 

04. 02 03 4 Delinquencies— The number* of delinquent acts known to the police during a calendar 

year* 



04. 02 03 01 m Delinquency Rate — The number of delinquent acts per 1,000 population per year, 

operationally defined as the number of delinquencies (04. 02 03) divided by the mid- 
s period population (01 . 01 01 03) for the year, and the result multiplied by 100. y 

04. 02 04 Drug Arrests of Juveniles — The number of individuals under the legal age established 

by State statute, who are arrested on drug charges during a calendar year. 

04. 02 04 01 Juvenile Drug-Arrest Rate — The number of drug arrests per 1 ,000 juveniles per year, 

operationally defined as juvenile drug arrests (04r 02 04) divided by the number of 
persons under the legal age established by State statute, and the result multiplied "by 
1,000. ^ * 

04.03 VOTING CHARACTERISTICS 

04. 03 01 . Voter Registrations — The total ^number of persons registered as eligible to vote by the 

board of elections, as of a given date. 

04.03 0101 Voter Registrations, by Political Party— The number of voter registrations (04, 03 01) 

for each political party. 
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04. 03 01 02 p ercent Distribution of Voter Registrations, by Political /V*y^-The voter registration 

for each political patfy (04. 03 01 01) divided by the overall voter registration (04 03 
* 01) ' md toe result multiplied by 100. The percentages for all parties constitute the 
* - ' percentage distribution of voter registration by party. 

04. p 02 ' Votes Cast in Last TwPresidential Elections-The total of votes cast in the tyo most 

f m - repent presidential elections. , * 

04. 03 02 01 Votes Cast in Last Two Presidential Elections, by Political Party—The number of 

. , votes cast for each political party's presidential candidate^ the two most recent pres- 

idential elections. 

04. 03 02 02 Votes Cast in Last Two, Presidential Elections, by Political Party, by Precinct- 

number of votes cast for each political party^s presidential candidate according to 
cincy > 

04. 03 93 Votes Cast in Last Two Nonresidential Year U.S. House Elections, by Pdlitica! 

Party—The votes cast by political party in the last 2 elections for the U.S. House of 
Representatives held in years in/ which there was not a presidential election. 

t * v> 

a 04. 03 03 01 Votes Cast in Last Two ^presidential Year U.S. House Elections, by Political 

Party, by Precinct— Votes cast by political party, by precinct in the last two elections 
y for the U.S. House of Representatives that were held in nonpresidential election years. 

. 1 ^ 

% 04. 03 04 Votes Cast in School-Operating Levy Elections, Last Three Elections-The total num- 

^ r of votes ^st in each of the past three school-operating levy elections. 

04. 03 04 01 Votes Favoring School-Operating Levy, Last Three Elections— The number of votes 

- Coring the school operating levy in each'of the past three elections. 

,04. 03 04 02 Percent Votes Favoring SchooUOperaUng Levy, Last Three Elections— Votes favor- 

— in 8 toe school operating levy (04. 03 04 01) divided by the vote cast in the school 

operating levy election (04. 03 04), ahd the result multiplied by 1 00 for each of the last 
* - three elections. 



04. 03 04 03 Votes Cast in School-Operaarig-Levy Elections, Last Three Elections, by Precinct— 

' The total number of votes cast in each of the past three school operating levy elections, 

according to precincts. ' ^ 

04. 03 04>Q4 Votes Favoring School-Operating Levy, Last Three Elections, by Precinct— The num- 

. ber of votes favoring the school operating levy in each of the past three elections, 
according to precinct. T 

- r " / 

04. 03 04 05 ^ Percent Votes Favoring School-Operating Levy , Last Three Elections, by-Precinct— 
Votes favoring the school operating levy (04. 03 04 01) divided by the vote cast in the 
school operating levy election (04. 03 04), 'and the result* multiplied by 100 for each 
of the last three elections, according to precinct. 

04. 03 05 « ^ ^VoTes Cast in School Bond Issue, Last Three Elections— The total number of votes cast 
in each of the past three school bond issue elections. 
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Votes Favoring School Bond Issues, Last Three Elections — The number of votes 
favoring the schoof bond issues in each of the last three elections. <& 

Percent Votes Favoring School Bond Issues, Last Three Elections — Votes favoring, 
the school bond issue (04. 03 05 01) divided by the votes cast (04. 03 05), and'the 
result multiplied by 100, for each of tlj^past three elections. 

Votes CastHrt School Bond Issue Elections, Last Three Elections, by Precinct — The 
* total nuiffber of votes cast in each of the past three school bond issue electi on$ , according - 
to precinct. - ¥ 

Votes Favoring School Bond Issues, Last Three Elections, by Precinct— The ^number 
of votes favoring the school bond issue in each of the last three elections, according to, 
precinct. 

Percent Favoring School Bond Isstles, Last Three Elections, by Precinct — Votes 
favoring the school bond issue (04. 03 05 01)divided by the yotes cast (04 . 03 05), 
and the result multiplied^by 100 for each of the past three elections, according to 
precinct. 



FORMAL AND INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE COMMUNITY 

« * 

Number of Government Units Included in School District Boundaries — A listing of 
all operating administrative or political jurisdictions in the area, including incorporated 
communities, school districts, fire districts, and special planning are^s. 

* < 

Number of Formal Organizations in the Community — The total number of social 
groups whose structure and activities have been*relationally organized and standardized 
with definitely prescribed group rules, goals, and leaders. 

Percent of Population in at Least One Formal Organization — The total number of 
persons in at least one formal organization divided by fhe total population (01. 01 01), 
and the result multiplied, by 100. % 

Number of Informal Organizations in the Comminity— The total /number of social , 
^groups Jjyhose structure and activities are not standardized, and whose group rules, regu* 
lations, and goals are not s£t forth in a formally adopted constitution. 4 

Percent'of Population in at Least One Informal Organization — The total number of 
persons in«t least one informal organization divided by* the total population* (01. 01 
01), and the result multiplied by 100. m , 

Joe Committees, Locally — The number of temporary or special-purpose committees 
that are established by formaP organizations of the* community and are "currently active. 

m Cultural Gcoupsr-The number of groups concerned mainly with the leisure activities of 
Members in such areas as drama, literature, music, the arts, gardening, and othfer cultural 
activities. > 

Minority Organizations — The number of formal organizations whose membership is - 
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04.04 07 



04. 04^08 



04. 04 09 



04. 04 10 



04. 04 11 




composed primarily of persons who identify themselves as belonging to a minority group. 

Fraternal and Sororaf^rganizations— The number of groups that are organized to 
support certain ideals, to increase sociability, and to provide for leisure time recreation. 
Some of these groups haye religious interests. 

Governmental Organization?— The number of local, county, State, and national gov- 
• ernment agencies that provide services in such areas as recreation, law enforcement, family 
life, and housing. 

•»■ 

. Interest Groups, Nationally— The number of special interest groups with enough num- 
bers of influence to represent a significant political force. _ 

Older Person Clubs— The juimber of formal, organizations whose membership is com- 
prised primarily/df persons age 65 or older. 

Pati^c^Organizations^The .number of groups that have extensive programs for the 
conservation of real and assumed values pertaining to the American way of life, and stress 
Caching, government, civic responsibility, health, and patriotism. 

Political Groups— The Number of political party organizations, partisan clubs, nonpar- 
tisan political organizations, and other specifically political organizations. 

Professional Organizations— The number of organizations restricted to practitioners in 
specific professions such a s teaching, en gineering, medicine. a riB.'d eptisgy 
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Religious Organizations— The number of groups that maintain churcnes and synagogues 
and secular organizations engaged in work defined as religious in nature.' 

Service Clubsj-The jiumber of organized groups liaving as their common purpose the 
promoting and furthering of public causes or Enterprises. 

Social Service Agencies— The number of organizations, either public pr private/ that 
serve the needs of groups, families, or individuals in sdch areas, as counseling, financial 
resources; crises situations. Where there are fees, they'are usually«based on an ability to 
pay- " • *" 

Unions— the number of formal organizations with dues-paying mejnbejs who are workers 
in a specific industry trade, profession, or combination of such; and whose- main purposes 
are to advance the welfaicpf. its members and conditions of work. "* 

Youth Groups— The number of groups organized for and/or by adolescents or young 
adults for various pufposes such as recreation, education, or service. . 

ALLOCATION OF'COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND SERVICES 

( Total Public Budget— The amount in dollars budgeted annually by all public agencies 
serving a given geographic area. 

° 

04. 05 01 dl . Percent Public Budget Allotted to Public Servlces-Publx setvices budget divided by 
' * total public budgef(04 k 05 01), and the result multiplied by 100 



04.04 14, 

. "> 

04.04.15 
04. 04*16 

04. 04 17 

04. 04 f8 * 

"04. 05 
04. 05 0l" 
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* 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Reqreation — Recreation budget divided by the total 
public budget (04. 05 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Parks — Parks budget divided by total public budget 
(04. 05 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Health Services — Health services budget divided by 
total public budget (04. £5 01), and the result multiplied by 100: 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Social Services — Spcial services budget divided by 
the total public budget (04: 05 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

* 

Percent Public Budget Allotted to Libraries — Library budget divided by total public 
budget (04. 05 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

COMMUNICATION THROUGH MASS MEDIA. 

Local Circulation of Local Newspapers — The number of locally distributed copies of 
each newspaper published within the locality. < 

Local Circulation of Nonlocal Newspapers — The number of locally distributed copies 
> of each newspaper published outside the locality, excluding those having national circu- 
lation. • * 

Local Circulation Ratio, Local to Nonlocal Newspapers — Total combined circulation 
of local news p apers (04. 06 01) divided by the total com b ined circu lati on within the 
locality of nonlocal newspapers (04. 06 02). 

Radio Stations Reporting Local Stories — Number of radio stations presenting local 
^ broadcasts that report local eventf at least once weekly. , * 

Television Stations Reporting Local Stories — Number of television stations presenting 
local broadcasts that report local events at least once weekly. 

Circulation of School Bulletins or Newsletters — The scope of distribution and the num- 
ber of copies of a given issue of a bulletin or newsletter prepared by a school or school 
district. , ' 

Circulation of Nonschool Bulletins Covering, Education — The total number of copies 
issued of bulletins, house organs, and regularly circulated 1 publications of noneducation 
agencies within the community. • 

Local Circulation of Minority Newspapers — The number of locally distributed copies" 
of a newspaper. 

. Radio Stations That Are Spanish-Language or Minority Oriented — The number of- 
radio stations that sponsor regular public broadcasts in Spanish or provide programming 
for other clearly identifiable minority groups. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS ^. 

* Total School Enrollment — The total number of persons on the currenHolls of elementary 
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04. 07 01 01 
04. 07 01 01 01. 

Q4. 07 01 02 
04. 07 01 02 01 

c 

04. 07 02 

04.07 02 01 * 
04. 07 02 02 
04. 07 02 02 01 

04, 07 02 03 
O4«07 02 03 01 ' 

04. 07 03 



57 03 01 



04^7 03 02 



schools, secondary schools, and institutions of higher education, including jhose enrolled 
but not attending becduse of illpess, > 

v Total School Enrollment, Grades K-8-The total number of persons, in both public 
and private schools, currently enrolled in grades K-8, including those enrolled but not 
attending because of illness. 

Percent School Enrollment, Grades K-8— The school enrollment, grades K-8 (04 
07 01 01) divided by total school enrollment (04. 07 01), and the result multiplied 
by 100. . „ * 

Total School Enrollment, Grades 9-12— The number of persons currently enrolled * 
grades 9-12, including those enrolled but not attend^g because df illness . 

Percent School Enrollment, Grades 9-12— The school enrollment, grades 9-12 (04 
07 01 02) divided by total school enrollment (04. 07 01), and the result multiplied 
by 100. « v 

Public School Enrollment— All persons enrolled in schools operated by publicly elected 
or appointed school officials in which the program and. activities are under the control of 
these officials and supported by public funds. 

Percent Public School Enrollment— Public school enrollment m. 07 02) divided by 
total school enrollment (04. OTjOl), and the result multiplied by»100. 

J'HblkSchMlEmoU^ 

8 of public schools (04. 07 02). • • • 

r 

l Q Tl^\ SQh0 ° l Enrollment ' Grades K-8-Public school enrollment, grades 
K-8 (04. 07 02 02) divided by the school enrollment, grades K-8 (04 07 01 01) 
and the result multipliedvby 100. v % 

PubluTsmotEnroUment Grades, P./2-The number of persons enrolled in grades 
9-12 of public schools (04. 07 02). 

Percent Public School Enrollment, Grades 9-12— Public school enrollment, grades 
9-12 (04. 07 02 03) divided by school enrollment, grades 9-12 (04. 07 01 02) and 
the result multiplied by 100. r - ■ 

Nonpublic School Enrollment-The total number of persons enrolled in schools estab- 
lished by an agency other than the 'State, subdivisions of the State, or the Federal govern- 
jnentrwhich usually are supported by other man public'funds, and the operation of which 
rests with" other than publicly elected^ appointed officials. - ' 

Percent Nonpublic School EnroUment-^-The nonpublic school enrollment (04 07 03) 
divided by the total school enrollment (04. 07 01), and v the 'result multiplied by 100. 

* 1 * V * ' ' 

• NonpubKc SchoolEnroment, Gradi^^t number of persons enrolled in grades 
K-8 of nonpublic schools (04:07 03)i • v - * .* , 
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* Percent Npnpublic JSchool Enrollment, Grades K-8 — The .nonpublic school enroll- 
ment, grades K-8 (04. 07 03 02) divided by the total school enrollment, grades K- % 
8 (04, 07 01 01), and the result multiplied by 100. 

Nonpublic School Enrollment, Grades 9*12 — The number of persons enrolled in 
grades 9-12 of nonpublic schools (04. 07 03). 

Percent Nonpublic School Elirollment, Grades 9-12— Thenonpublic school enroll- 
ment, grades 9-12 (04. 07 03 03j divided by the total school enrollment, grades 9- 
12 (04. 07 01-02), and the result multiplied by 100. . * 

• m ' • * • 

Number of Dropouts — Total number of persons who leave a school,, for any reason* 
except, death, before graduation or completion of a program of studies and without trans- . 
ferring to another school. 

• - » ♦ 

Dropout Rate — The number of dropouts (04. 07 04) divided by the total school en- 
rollment (04. 07*1). 

Number, of Adults' Enrolled in Adult ^Continuing Education— The' count of persons ' 
enrolled in organized processes for persons age 18 or over. 

Percent Adults Enrolled in Adult Continuing Education — The number of adults en- 
rolled in adult education (04. 07 05) divided by the population age 18 or over, and the 
result multiplied by 100. * ^ 

Total High SchooF Job-Release Students — Number of high school students officially 
exempted from part- or ftill-time. attendance for the purpose of Abiding a part- or full-time 
job. * • ' 

Percent High School Job-Release Students — The total number of-job-rejease students 
% (04. 07 06)- divided by total. high school enrollment (04. 07 01 02),. and the result 
multiplied by 100; * 

> ' ' ^ \. / • . , . • 

Number of High School Graduates Who Continue in Postsecondary Education— The 

number of high^schbol g^duates from a given school system who enroll in som&4ype*.of 

.postsecondary institution to receive fonrial instruction leading to a-degree, a certificate, 

or other official document awanied upon completion of & prescribed program of study. 

Percent of High School Graduates Whg Continue inJPostsecondary Education — The 
number of high school graduates from a given school system who enroll in some type 
of postsecondary institution divided .by the*tQtal number of high school graduates for 
Ja.iiveh year, andthejesult multiplied by 100 (see 04. 07 07 above). 

; - > ' • Jr^ * ^ * * * v * ' 

Number of High School Graduates Who Stay in the Loatf Job Market— The nui%t 

of high School graduates from a given jsnool system who are employed within commuting. 

."distance from"their.homes v 

" Percent of High School Gradifyte Who Stay in the Local Job Market — The numbpr 
of high school graduatesjwhojstw^ the local job market (04. 07 08) divided^by the 
- total number of high school graduyes for a given year, and the* result multiplied by 




100. 
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04. 07 09 01 



04. 07 10 



* "™*\ 0t yf a ^- S ^»SSM'*ts-The number of students who do not speak 
, English or who do not hear English spoken in their residence. / 

. ■■ Perceht Non-English-Speafdng Students-^ number of non-Engfish speaking stu- 
dents (04 07 09) divided by the total public school enrollment (04. 07 02) ^fd 1 
result multiplied by 100. . y J 

Number of Functional IUiterates-The number of adults who are unable to read, write, 
and compute sufficiently well to meet the requirements of adult life. 

04.07 10.01 . Percent Functional Illiterates-ke number of functional illiterates (04r 07 10) divided 
V by the total adult population, and the result multiplied by 100. 

t % 

04.08 SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION % " 

' ri^o/ **** Members - The number * ^ers on the public board of 

Average Length of Service of School Lrd Members-Total' years of service of all 
number of members for the same period. 

Number of Public Schools in District, by Grade.Level Served-The count of public 
schools serving a given, age population. * '. ' P 

w^Th^ ° f ^^T^ t0taI nUmbCr ° f ? tUdenti ' K " 12 > in "^bership 

witnin a school system* as of a. given date. ' , 

Total Number of Teachers-The number representing- the total full-time equivalency of 
teaching assignments serving the students of* particular school or school system. • 

• Stadent-Teac^er Ratio-^The number of students in membership (04. 08 04) divided by ' 
the total number of teachers (04. 08 05), as of the same given date. 

lTm nt mr ke \ Rati ?'' ^"^-The public school enrollment, grades K-8 (04. 
07 02 02), as of a given date, divided by the total number of teachers (04 . 08 05) 
serving those students, as of the same date. 

SfudenUTeacher Ratio, Secondary-Th? public school enrollment, grades 9-12, as of 

• LTfhl f^a^ ^ totaKnUmber '2 f teachers ( M - 08 '05) serving those students, 

_ 04. 08 07 Current Expenditures per Student-Current expenditures for a particular period of time 

exce D fthl f\ t9 ff H H SCh0Gl enr0llme, ? t (04 - °?-° 2) - 71,6 te ™ -cludS all chaj ■ 
except those for capital outlay and debt service, for s'pecified school system, schools and/ . 
or program areas d vided by (he average daily membership of averageWanScolor 
school systems, schools, and/or program areas involved. • . . 

* * ^ T 

- 04. 08 07 01 Current Expenditures per Elementary Student-School expenditures (grades K-8) for ' 

a particular penod of time divided by public school enrollment, grades (04. 07 02 



' 04.08,01 
04.08 02 

04. 08 03 



04. 08 04 
1 % 



04. 08 05 
04. 08 06 
04. 08 06 01 



04. 08 06 02 
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04; 08 07 02 Current Expenditures per Secondary Student — School expenditures (grades 9-12) for 

a particular period of time divided by public enrollment, grades 9-12 (04. 07 02 03). 

/ Current 'Expenditures per CommuftHjLCollege Student — School expenditures , exclud- 
ing capital outlay and debt service, inagjven community college divided by the number 
of community college students.. " 1 

04. 08 07 04 « * Current Expenditures per Adult Continuing Education Student — School expenditures 
of a secondary or postsecondary institution, not including expenditures for capital outlay 
and debt service* divided by the number of adult continuing education students. 

04. 08 08 Average Teacher's Salary — The total annual -salaries of all teachers divided by the num- 

ber representing the full-tipie equivalency of teaching assignments serving a given school 
or school systen^ 

. 08 09 Annual School Budget— A plan that guides fiscal operations bf a school system for a 

given school year and indicates allocations of funds for particular purposes. It contains a 
listing, with appropriate coding, of all anticipated receipts and expenditures for those funds 
under jurisdiction of the board of education. 

/ 

04. 08 10 Ratio of School Budget to^TotSl Public Budget— The arithmetic comparison of the total 

, school budget (04. 08 09) to the total public budget (04. 05 01). * . 

-» 

04. 08 11 __^^JEte ye ii iiP Fr om I ^ al J ^rW^lfre^amo um 1 ^ yr ex hKxd-^whhnrtiie^Kro 

of the LEA and available to theJJEA for its use. Money collected in the same amount by 
another governmental unit as an agent of the LEA, less collection ctists, it recorded as 
revenue from local sources. <*> 

\ ' * , t 

04. 08 11 01 Revenue From Local Taxes — Conjpulsoty charges levied by a governmental unit for 

the purpose of financing services performed for tjie comjnon benefit. 

04. 08 1 1 02 ^ Revenue From Other Local Sources — All' other revenues from local sources not Cov- . 

eredbv(04. 08 11 01-03). ' 
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04, 08 11 03 Revenue From Tuition — Money received from students, their parents, welfare agen- 

cies, or other LEAfs for education provided in the LEA. 

* ** * 

04. 08 12 Revenue From Intermediate Sources — Revenue from funds collected by an intermediate 

v administrative unit, £ political subdivision between the LEJ^nd the State, and distributed 
* to LE^s in amounts that differ in proportion to those that were collected within such 

systems. t . ~ . 

•i 

04. 08 13 Revenue From State Sources — Revenue from funds collected by the State and distributed 

to LEA's in amounts .differing 'proportionately from those that were collected within such 
LEA**s> , . '„„ • 

\ r " ' • • / . 

04. .08 14 Revenue From Federal Sources — Revenue frorti funds collected by the Federal Govern- 

* ment and distributes to LEA's in amounts differing in proportion from those that were 
collected within such LEA'S. 

142 s "'- 
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04. 09 01 



04. 09 02 



.04. 09 03 



04. 09 04 



04. 09 05 



04. 09 06 



04. 09 07 



04. 09 



04. 09 09 



Number of Surveys Conducted by Outside Agencies, Last 5 Years-The count of 
systematic studies conducted by an agency other than the local education agency, utilizing 
survey research techniques for the purpose of gathering information and formulating rec- 
ommendations regarding one or more phases of school operation, and intended for use as 
an aid to decisionmaking in the most recent 5 years. \ • .' ••. 

Number of Surveys Conducted by Schools, Last 5 Years-The count of systematic 
Studies, conducted under auspices of the local educational agency, utilizing survey research 
techniques for the purpose of gathering information and formulating recommendations 0 
regarding one or more phases of school operation, and intended for use as an aid to 
decisionmaking in the most recent 5 years. 

Number of Citizens Involved in School Planning— Toti count of citizens who have 
worked on committees or as volunteer workers in planning for the execution of a school 
project, such as building, curriculum change, tax' issue, or bond issue. 

Average Attendance at School Board Meetings-^The total number of people attending . 
board meetings over a given period of time divided by the nu'mber of board meetings for '' 
the same period. . • * 

Number of Parent and Other Citizen Volunteers Serving ?„' the Schools-Total count 
of parents and other citizens who have performed a service, withput pay, for the schools. 



Percent of .Pupils Whose Homes Are Visited by Scliool Pers ? nne|^nnuaUy-The 

count of pupils whose homes are visited by school personnel in$ given year divided by 
the total number of homes represented by pupils in a school, and the resu&multiplied by ' 

1UU. 

Number of Groups Using School Facilities — A count of the different community or-, 
ganizations and groups who have used scfiool facilities over a given period of time. 

Parent Organization Membership-^he total number of paints who are members in 
good standing, by virtue of paying du|Tfor a' given year, of a local sphool-related parent • 
organization. , , '• 

Percent Annual School Budget for Community Relations^The annual dollar cost of- 
community relations divided by the total amount of the annual school" budget (04 08*09) 
and theresuit-multiphed by 100. * 

/ 
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Appendix A 
GLOSSARY 



INTRODUCTION 

This section contains an alphabetical listing of terras 
and concepts used in Handbook VHI that either are not 
elsewhere defined or are defined less fully. * 

The index may be?-consuIted for the page in the 
Handbook where glossary terms, data items, and other 
technical terms appear. 

Many of fte^Ofinitions of terms in this glossary 
were previously presented in other handbooks" of the 

mend follows the. definition to indicate the. most recent 
handbook' fronfwhich the definition was cited. In in- * 
stances where the original definition from other hand- 
books hast>een changed, a capital letter (M) follows 
the Roman numeral to indicate modification. Defini- 
tions originated by this Handbook are indicated by the 
Roman nuper^i VHL 

Appendix B dtfinitiona*of terms used in U.S. Bu- 
reau of ,Ae Census documents, including the designa- ' 
tions of geographic areas, are nqt duplicated in this 
glossary. Those defined here are followed by the word 
/'Census'ito indicate the source* 



ACCESSIBILITY — In land use, a measurement of 
the spatial distribution of activities about a point, 
adjusted for the ability and desire, of people or firms 
io "overcome physical separation. (VIII) 
• *■ • * * ' 

ACCOUNTABILITY — The capability ai^d the re- 
m sponsibility to account for the commitment of money 
4ttd other resources in'tenfi^ott^^ achieved. 
This involves both th^steward^^ 
other resources, and the .evaluation of achievement 
in itiation to specified goals. (VII) 



ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTION — A geo- 
graphic area used as the basis for performing one or 
more administrative functions. Examples: county, 
town, water district, school district, police precinct' 

(viii) 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNIIV^ A geographic area 
which, for specified publiS^phooI purpose, is under 
the control of a board of education and the super- 
vision of; one or more administrative officers. (VII) 



ADULT — Any individual who has attained the age 
• of 16. (Adult Education Act, 1966) In most States, 
, this is the maximum age for compulsory school at- 
tendance, (ix) , , 1 V 

ADULT BASIC JEDUCAJION (ABE) — Education 
- for adults whose inability to speak, read,, or write 
the English language constitutes a substantial im- 
pairment of their ability to get or retain employment 
commensurate with their real ability, and 'designed 
to help eliminate such inability and raise the level 
of education of such individuals, with, a view to 
making them less iikely to become dependent qn 
-others, to improving their ability to benefit from oc- 
cupational training and otherwise increasing profit* 
able employment, and to making them better able to 
ineet their 'adult responsibilities. (Adujt Education 
Act, 1966) (IX) (See also VAdult Education'* and . 
"Adult Vocational Education/') ' J 

ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION — Instruc- 
tion designed to meet the unique needs of adults and 
youth who have either completed or interrupted their 
^formal education. This may be provided by a schpoi 
system, college, or pther agency'or institution (in- 
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eluding a community college, technical institute, or 
area vocational school) through activities and media 
such as formal classes, correspondence study, radio, 
television, lectures, concerts, demonstrations, and 
counseling. "(VIII) 

. v - 

ADULT EDUCATION — The entire body of orga- 
nized educational processes, whatever the. content, • 
level, and method,- whether formal or otherwise, 
whether they prolong or replace initial education in 
schools, colleges, and universities as well as in ap T 
prenticeships, whereby persons regarded as adult by 
the society to which they belong develop their abil- 
ities, enrich their knowledge, improve their technical 
or professional qualifications or turn them in a new 
direction and bring about changes in their attitudes 
or behavior in the 'twofold perspective of full per- 
sonal development and participation in balanced and 
independent social, economic/, and cultural- devel- 
opment. (UNESCO) (IXX (See also "Adult Basic 
Education" and "Adult Vocational Education." )• 



ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION — Ediica- 
~^on^hat-!^<iesigned-t(rprovide tramrngor retraining 
to insure stability or advancement in employment of 
perspns vjjio have already entered the labor market 
and who are either employed or seeking employ- 
ment. (Vocational Education »Act of 1963, l as 
amended) (IX) (See also "Adult Basic Education" 
and "Adult Education!") 

ADVISORY COUNCIL — A group of persons either 
appointed or electe4 to provide advice, consultation, 
or counsel in one dr more areas of concern. Ap- 
Dintments or elections may or may not be by leg- 
islaUv^rregulatory^authorities. Such council may 
be temporary to accompfislT^^eGific^preconceived 
purpose or it may be of a standing or penfianent 
nature. tVII) * ^ 

AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL — A public school 
that has been approved by the State board for vo- 
cational education to provide instruction in a specific 
geographic, area usually larger than one local edu- 

• pation agency. (VIM)' 

ASSESSED PROPERTY VALUATION — A deter- 
» minatiqp by the appropriate local government agency 

* for tq^tion purposes. Assessment criteria vary from 
State to State, but commonly are baseel on a per- 
centage of presumed full market value. (VIII) 



ATTENDANCE AREA — The geographic area 
wherein reside the students normally served by -a 
• particular school. (VR) 

ATTENDANCE ARtfA ANALYSIS — Detailed 
study of- an attendance area to produce certain data 
that are tabulated and studied to provide background 
for solving problems of the area. (VIII) 

ATTITUDES — Positive or negative orientations to- 
ward particular objects, persons, or ideas. These 
orientations represent the emotional valence of a per- 
son's thoughts. For exaipple, a positive attitude is 
revealed in the statement, "I like what the schools 
are doing for my children. "(VIII) (See also "Be- 
liefs" and "Values.") fc 

• - ' ' ' - 7 
BASE MAP — A map that dhows the location of im- 
portant geographic and economic features of an area, 
and is used*to plotihe distributigrnrf social phenom- 
ena such a's income levels^ (VIII) 

BASIC EDUCATION — Education emphasizing lit- 
eracy in language, methematics, natural sciences, 
qpd history and related social sciences. (VI) 

BASIC INPUT COSTS — That set of costs essential 
^ to the production of a final product, commonly used 
in determination of value added by manufacturing. 

* Such costs include labor, overhead, utilities, acqui- 
sition of required materials, and cost of transporta- 
tion of required materials. (VIII) 

BELIEFS — Ideas abouran.objecBve state of the 
world that are acted upon as if they were true, 
whether or not actually true. An example would be 
the statement, "The school staff knows more about 
^wfiarmy-ehildjieeds to learn than I do." (VIE) (See 
akfo "Attitudes"^Ha~ A Values.S * 



^BI^I 



BIAS — Systematic error that leads to a difference 
between an estimate of "population characteristics- 
and their true value. 



BLIGHT. — Substandard structures and neighbor- 
hoods. By substandard the following is implied: (1) 
relatively few safe and sanitary dwellings in the 
neighborhood; (2) a* lack of adequate and accessible 
transportation; and (3) a lack of satisfactory com- 
munity facilities and implements. (VIII) > 
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BLOCK LEADER — A lay person chosen by block 
, residents as the coordinator of block school com- 
' munication. (VIII) 

* • 1 f 
BLOCK PARENT — A persop whose residence is 
identified "by a sign as a designated plape where chil- 
dren or adults can receive assistance. (VDQ[) 

BLOCK PLAN — A system^of dividing a school com- 
munity into areas capable of being contacted by a 
designated person living in the block. (VIH) 

BLUE COLLAR WORKER — A manual worker 
m m whose work is primarily physical rather than mental 
or soci^l/The category includes skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskHRd workers; factory workers; miners; and 
constructor workers. The term is used ^differen- 
tiate the rranual worker from the "white .collar 
worker." As the term is used by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census; blue collar workers comprise: (1) 
craftsmen and kindred workers; (2) operative, except 
transport; (3) transport equipment operatives; (4) and 
laborers, except farm. (VIII) - 




BOARD OF EDUCATION — The elected or ap- 
pointed body tjiat has been vested with responsibil- 
ities for* authorizing, "financing, and evaluating the 
education^ activitfe^in a^given school* system, 
school^ or geographic area. Sijch bodies sometimes 

* . are Jtnown by 0 terms 'such as scho9l boards, govern- 



CfflLDBEARING AGE — The age period during 
k which a ftmale may ^.'physically capable of pro- 
ducing children; .usually regarded as the period be- 
tween ages 15 and 44. (Census) 

COHORT — A group x>f individuals born in the same^ 
, year or having some other statistical factor in com- 
mon, such .as class in school. (VIII) 

COMMUNICATION — The transmission of infor- 
mation, ideas % attitudes, or emotions from one per- 
son or group to another (or others) primarily through 
symbols. Ineffective communication the meanihg 
conveyed to the recipient corresponds closely to that 
intended by the sender. Communication forms the 
basis for all social interaction; it enables the trans- 
mission of cumulative knowledge ami makes-possi- 

* ble the existence of ejpipathic understanding among 
individuals. (HR) # y£ * 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE — A comprehensive 2- 
year institution operated by a public body in which 
instruction is adapted in content, level* and schedule 
--toJhe needs, of the loca^communk^- The purposes- - 
of a community college usually include offering the 
first. 2 years of a baccalaureate program or ah asso- 
ciate degree, counseling and advising slices, com- 
munity services, technical and vocational education, '« 
- and coritinuing # a^ult learning opportunities. (VIII) 



yfiA &hfrri testes. T^?defimtion* relates to the 
*&indd*ti£& ^(ffjen^mpass^the boards of both 
pubfic ;and nc^Wic^stituS^is An& schobl^sys- 
>ms. (VR) . , j V. * * 



to tlfe local school that might be composed of many 
bfock leaders and agencies in the area served by th^ 
school. Such' councils, are used in'tfie community** 
'education movement to assist the community school 
director in receiying and uSing information from the 
community. Sometimes the council members are 
elected by resident o^thrf community. (VIH) . ? 



COMMUNITY COUNSELOR — A citizen from the 
^ community who is trained in working with families 



ERLC 



BUSINESS CYCLE — Cyclical 'fiuctaltfn/^Msi- ' 
ness activity in which perio&of depression d*r&es- c 
sion (contractions) altemati^ithrpejri^f^ pros- 
perity or inflation (expansions). The^tefnatjhg high . 

^d lowpha^ community wno is trainee in working with families 

^ W "* t******* ***** f X t0 U el P meet family^roblems and to introduce 
or.imensity. (vui) - them to methods by, which the quality of home and 

' ~ ' * family life can be upgraded. (VIH) 

r * * , ■ '*< 

f COMMUNITY EDUCATION —r The total realm of 
educational experience available to individuals an<f 
groups to enable them to le^ How to use their 
Jglowledge for the fulfillment of their wants and 
Jieeds. It is a philosophical concept v that recognizes 
life experiencesas being part of ope's education and 



CAPITAL INVESTMENT — Financial outlays foe* 
eyel^taents having a long period of usefulness*^ 
more tHairf>year^For' exampjoj in a community, 
c&pital impr^ementT^ldJn^^ streets, .traffic\ 
control facijjpfes, water and sewagefieatment^lants, * 
handling ^and distribution facilities, and land acquP 
sitfon and improvement* (VIII) 
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is not limited to formal instruction, certain age clas : 
sifications^or attainment of diplomas. Community 
education further recognizes that involving citizens 
in identifying the conditions, resources, and priori- 
ties of. the community is the central means of im- 
proving the quality of life within the community. 
Thi$ process focuses upon every institution, agency, 
and Organization as potential contributors to the ed- 
ucational resources of th<e community. (IXM) (See 
also "Community School" and* 'Community Serv- 
ice.") * 

i 

COMMUNITY. SCHOOL — A program in which a 
public building, including bu^not limited to a public 
elementary or secondary school, of a community is 
center operated in conjunction with other groups in 
the community, community organizations, and local 
governmental agencies to provide educational^ rec- 
reational; cultural, and other related community ser- 
vices for the community that center server in acv 
cordance with the needs, interests, and concerns of 
that community. (IX) (See also "Community "Edu- 
cation" and "Community Service.") 



* y> "person whose primary function is to supervise the 
m 'efforts of the community school directors serving the 
various schools of a local education agency. (VJII) 

; COMMUNIT? SCHOOL DIRECTOR — X profes- 

* sional position within a community school. The pri- 
mary .responsibility is "to communicate with the 

t school community, collect information relative to 
needs, and coordinate all the efforts of the commu- 
nity to meet those needs. The. community schooh 

• director is responsible to the building principal or 
^ thp community school coordinator. (VIII) 



tor in determining pupil. transportation costs and 
* planning bus routes. (Vm) 

CONTHjfUING EDUCATION — Learning opportun- 
ities designed to meet the needs and interests of 
adults, (yni) 

^CONVENIENT COMMUTING RANGE — Dis- 
tance that can be traversed easily from home t5 
school or work in not more than one hour by public 
or private transportation. (Vfll) 

COST REVENUE STUDY — An analysis designed 
to provide information on the governmental costs of 
supplying public improvements and services to ur- 
ban land areas. Such costs relate to available moneys 
to finance^such improvements and services, and the 
revenues that will be generated by the urban land 
area provided with such improvements and services. 
. (VIII) 

* COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN OF CITY GOV- 

ERNMENT — A city governmental form consisting 

* of a c ouncil and a manager. Th6 execut ive head or 

* manager carries out coundl^policies^nd'Ts'noT di- 
reray responsible to the electorate. Ideally, the man- 
ager is chosen less for political popularity or political 
affiliation than for ability as an executive. (VIII) ' 



s COMMJJMTY SERVICE — An educational pro- £ 
gram, activity, or service, including a research .pro- 
gram and a university extension discontinuing edu- 
cation offering, that is designated to assist in the 
solution of community problems in rural, urban, or 
suburban areas. (Higher Education Act, Tftle I-A, . 

* * Section 102, 1965 as amended; P.L. 89-329) (IXM) 

(See also "Community Education" and "Commu- 
nity School.'^) 

# « 

" CONDITION OF ROADS — A determination by an 
agency such as the Office' of the. County Engineer 
> - or the State Highway Department; an important fac- 

t 



COUNTY ROADS — All roads legally 'classed as 
county property and,maintamed by the county. Con- 
struction costs are finance^ by the county and by 
Statelfunds under various funding and rebate pro* 
grams. (VIII) , f - 

I^VTA — Any or all facts or quantities represented by 
numbers, betters, or symbols. Also, items of infor- 
mation that can be processed or reproduced by a, 
computer. (VIII) 

DATA CATEGORIES — fhe organization*! ,struc- 
" ture under which arrays of data items appear and ate 
* coded according to a sequential numbering system. 

(vm) 

DATA ITEM — A specific element of information* 
that can be quantified and defined in such a manner 
as to ensure comparability. (VIII) 

DELINQUENT ACT — Any act, tfcat, if committed 
by an adult, would legally constitute a crime. Also, 
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behavior such as incorrigibility or habitual truancy 
that may be specifically defined by statute as delin- 
* quent acts. (VIII) • 

DENSITY INDEX — A quotient that is determined 
by dividing the^total number of pupHs' transported 
by the total number of miles of public roads in a' 
school district. This index is useful as £ factor in 
determining transportation costs within a local edu-* 
cation agency. (VIII) 



DISGONTINUER---Secr^E)ropour 



DROPOUT — A student who leaves a school, for any 
reason except death, before graduation or comple- 
tion of a program of studies and without transferring 
to another school. The term is often used to desig- 
nate an elementary or secondary school student who 
has been in membership, during the regular school 
term and who withiiraws from membership before 
graduatfngtrom secondary school (grade 12) or be- 
fore completing an equivalent program of studies: 
Such an individual is considered a "dropout" 
whether the* dropping out occurs during or between 
regular school terms, whether the dropping oiit'oc- 
curs before or after passing the compulsory school 
attendance age, and where applicable, whether there 

*has been completion of a minimum required amount 
of schoolwork. The term "dropout" is used syn- 
onymously with the tete "discontinuer ." (VM) 



EARNINGS — The sum of wages and saary "income 
and net self-employment income, (Census) 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT — An indi- 
vidual enrolled to -receive instruction under the ju- 
risdiction of*a school or school system normally in 

^ grades K-8. Instruction may be .offered in any lo- 
cation, such a$ a hospital or home, and may be pre- 
sented through any appropriate medium such as tele- 

* vision, film, prepared program, or person-to-person. ' 
(VIII) ' 

ENUMERATION DATE — The specific date^on 
whiclj a census is taken. (Census) > 

FAMILY — Two or more persons living in^ie same 
household who are related by blood, marriage, or 
adoption. (Census) 

FAMILY INCOME — The combined incomes of all 
membfers 6f a family. (VIII) 



1}7 

FARM — A place in^pxral area that has annual gross 
sales of agricultural products in the amount of 
$1,000 or more. (Census) 1 

FEDERAL HIGHWAYS - All roack whose W 
struction cost is largely assumed by the Federal gov- 
ernment, usuaHy 90 percent for interstate routes and 
*iore than 50 percent for all other Federal roads. 
Such roads are maintained by the State. (VIII) 

HFOLLOWUP STUDY- A stt^y made of the expe- 
riences or status of formet learners, either for the 
purpose of assisting them in further adjustment or 
for securing information to help improve instruction 
or guidance for those still in school. This terni often 
refers to research activity designed to determine 
what occupations are pursued by graduates and/or 
other former learners in occupation programs, and 
the effectiveness of their preparation in relation to 
job requirements. (VIM) 

; 

v . FORUM — A public meeting at which topics are dis- 
cussed by leaders and the audience. (VI) ■ 

FREEWAYS AND EXPRESSWAYS —.The first 
rank in the classification of streets, used exclusively 
„ forjhe movement of vehicles, and providing for no 
m vehicular or pedestrian access to adjoining proper- 
ties. Interchange, of .traffic between a freeway and 
other streets is accomplished by grade-separated in- 
terchanges. (VIE) * • 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION - A distribution^ 
the frequencies with which a set of mutually exclu- 
sive categories of characteristics appear in a popu- 
lation.* (VII) 

FULL-TIME EQUIYALENCYXJF ASSIGNMENT 

— The amount of employed time normally required 
of a staff member to perform a less than full-time 
assignment divided by the amount of time normally 
required in performing a corresponding fiill-time as- 
signment. Full-time equiV&lency of assignment usu- ' 
ally is expressed as a decimal fractioato thfc nearest 
4 10th, and is determined within each organization 
upon the basis of the amount of Time required to 
jterform a full-time assignment in that day. (VR) 

FUNCTIONAL AREA - That-geographic are^con- 
sidered-to be an integrated functional unit for eco- 

148" - ; - • 
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nomic study purposes. Boundaries may or may not 
be coincident with a political community. (VIII) 

FUNCTIONALLY ILLITERATE — An adult who 
- is unable to read, write, "and compute sufficiently 
well to meet the requirements of adult life. For pur- 
poses of many adult continuing education programs, 
adults whQ.have not gone beyond the eighth grade ^ 
or who cannot read, write, and corhpute at or above^, 
* an eighth gt£e level of performance are classified 
>as functionally illiterate. In the United States this 
term usually is applied also to foreign born adults 
having limited ability to use the English language. 
(VR) 



GRADE — that portion of a school program which 
represents the work of one regular school year, iden- 
tified by a designation such as kindergarten, grade 
1, or grade 10. Q/Ry 



GROSS RENTAL OF HOUSING — The contract 
rent; the monthly dollar rent agreed upon, plus tl^e 
average cost of utilities (water, electricity, gas) and 

t other fuel, to the extent that these -are paid by the 
renter. (VIII) 

HEAD START PROGRAM — A federally ftmded 
child development program that offers economically 
disadvantaged preschool children learning experi- 
ences and health screening {including examination 

~> of physicahcondition, dental health, mental health, 
and nutrition) and treatment where required. Full- 
year programs are provided for children as young as 
age 3. In , some instances, summer enrichment pro* 
grams are offered for children who will enter school 
for the first time the following fall. (VRM) 

HIGHER EDUCATION — Education above the in- 
structional level of the secondary school, usually/ 
beginninglvith grade 13, that is provided by cm- 
leges,', universities, graduate schools, professional 
schools, and other degree-granting institutions. 
(IVRM) * * 

HIGHEST GRADE OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

— The highest grade of school completed or the 
grade prior to the highest grade attended but not 
Completed. (Census) 

HOUSEHOLD — All persons occupying a single 
housing unit. (Census) See "Housing Unit." 



HOUSING UNIT — A house, an apartment, a group 
of rooms, or a single room that is occupied or vacant 
but intended for occupancy as separate living quar- 
ters where occupants live and eat separately from 
any other persons in the structure; and where there 
i§ either direct access^o the unit from the outside or 
through a common hall or complete kitchen facilities - 
for the occupants' exclusive use. (VIII) ' * 

i* 

INMIGRATTON — Movement of population into a 
given area. (VIII) 

INTERMEDIATE ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT — 

An administrative unit smaller than the St^te that 
exists primarily to provide consultative, advisory, 
administrative, or statistical services for local basic 
administrative wit or to exercise certain regulatory 
and inspection functions over local basic administra- 
tive units. An intermediate unit may operate schools 
and contract for school services, but it does not -exist 
primarily to render such services. Such units may or 
may not liave taxing and bonding authority. Where 
there is a supervisory union board^ the union is in- 
cluded as an intermediate unit. (VII) 

JOB SOURCE OR CLUSTER — Those parts of the 
economic community that provide the larger part of 
community employment; usually identified by in- 
dustry groups. (VIII) 

JUVENILE — 4** individual who is under the legal 
age at which persons are considered responsible 
adults. Legal age may vary aceqrdinj^to statutes of 
different States. (Vlti) 



LABOR FORCE SHORTAGE ^- Number of work- 
ers needed, in addition to current Supply , r in partic- 
ular industry groups as reported by the local or Stato — 
office of a State's bureau of employment security or 
similar agency. (VIE) * 

LABOR FORCE SURPLUS — Numbeisof individ- ■ 
uals seeking work in a particular industry as rep9rted 
by the local or State bureau of employment security 
or similar agency. (VIII) 

LABOR MARKET AREA — The area within which 
* workers compete for jobs and employers compete 
for workers, and for which labor-market data are 
periodically published^ the U.S. Dfepartmentof 
Labor, (VIII) £ 
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LABOR TURNOVER — The proportion 6f the labor 
force, in any one of all components of economic 

• acjtivity, that requires -replacement during a year. 
(VIID * . „ 

LAND PARCEL MAPS AND PROPERTY MAPS 

— Maps showing the boundaries, size, $nd relative 
position of each parcel in the community. (VIII) 

t 

LAND USE COMPATIBILITY — An assessment of 
thc^ probabilities that two unlike and neighboring- 
land uses can each function efficiently with no ill 
effects on the other. ^VIU) 

o 

LAND USE MAP — A graphic presentation of dom-. 
inant land uses, by activity groups, each with its 
assemblage of specific land uses. (VIII) 

LOCAL ACCESS, STREETS — The fourth rank in 
the classification ofstreets, used primarily to prbvide 
access to adjoining properties. (VIII)* 

As 

LOCAL BASIC ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT — An 

administrative unit at the local level that exists pri-' 
manly to operate public school? or to contract for 
public school services. Normally taxes can be levied 
by such units for school purposes. These units may , 
or may, not be coterminous with county, city, or - 
town boundaries. This term is used synonymously 
with the terms 4 'School District' ' and -"Local Edu- 
cation Agency." (VII) j 

LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (LEA) — An ed- 
ucational agency at the local level that exists pri- 
marily to operate public/common schools or to con- 
tract for educational services. Normally taxes may < 
be levied -by such publicly operated agencies* for 
school purposes serving, grades within the range K- 
12. These agencies may or may not be coterminous 
with county, city, or town boundaries. This term is 
usqd synonymously with* the terms 1 "School Dis- 
trict/' "School System," and "Lp<*l Basic Ad- 

■ ministrative UnU." (IVRM) i 

MASTER PLAN — A document prescribing a general * 

pattern of land use and population distHbutionrffla 

jor arteries of movement, and systems of physical ' 
facilities for an area. (VIII) 

MEASURE — A unit of measurement to whicknref-' 
erence # may be made for purposes of description; 
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comparison, and evaluation. Many measures are ob- 
tained by computation involving onew more, items 
of information, (ivfe) 

. "% ' ' • 
MEDIAN — The number that splits a frequency dis- 

* tribution into twqgjjtih parts, 50 percent above and 
, 50 percent below the number. (VlII) ' 1 

MICROFICHE — A sheet of microfilm containing 
microimages in a grid pattern. (YIII) * 

MIGRANT WORKER — An individual whose pri- 
mary employments on a seasonal or other tempo- 
. rary basis, sfnd who establishes a temporary resi- 
dence, with or without a family, for the purpose of 
such employment. (VR) ft * 

* * 

MIGRATION — As used in this Handbook, the 
movement of population from one place or locality 
to another. (VIII)' 

MINIMUM PATH STREET PATTERNS — The 

determination of a particular route that will mirfhnize 
the total distance tp be covered in a redistribution of 
a group (as of y studentsj from tfie point of origin to 
the set of residences th'at'are the destinations of the 

* members of the group. (VIII> 

MINORITY GROUP — A>s used in th^handbook, 
any recognizable raci^f, religious, or ethnic' group, 
in a comjnunhy that^gpcausfe of physical or cultural 
characteristics of'ifs individual members, is, differ-' 
^ entiated from other groups kthe society or treated 

4 * unequally.'This term, as commonly used, is not a 
technical term, and iris oftenlused to refjr to cate- 
gories of people rather than gtfoups, and sonjetjmes ^ 
to majorities rather tf^nNaifiontTes. Fop example, * 
though women are neither a gfoup-(but rather a«so- 

. cial category) nQr a minority, some writers call them 
H minority " group t>ecaus ; e supposedly a c ma*e-ori- " 
ented society discriminated against womfen.. On the 
other hand* a group that is privileged or not discrim- 
inated against but is a numerical minority would 
' rardjr^e called a minority group. As the term is 
ofltefrusgd/a* minority jpup need ke heithtt a mi- 

„ nority nor a group, so long as it^efejs to a category 
of people who can beJdistinguished by special phys- , 
ical or cultural traits #Jp$p used to single them out 

, for differential and unequal treatment. (yiH) 
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MOBILE HOME OR TRAILER — A structure used 
as a permanent dwelling but designed without a per- 
manent foundation and. capable of being moved to 
different locations where temporary connections are 
made to utilities. (\ 

modjeL — a pattern of relationships, whether con- 
* ceptual or jnathematical, that; isPamid in some way 
0 *t0 imitate, duplicate, *>r anao^puslyiHi^tote a pat- 
tern of relationships in one's ol^servatiohKpf the 
world, Itch as patterns in social behavior or 
structure. 0 V ^^ ' * ' ^ 

MUNICIPAL STREETS — All roads legally" classed, 
as municipal property and maintained by the muniSV- 
ipality. Construction costs are financed by the mu- 
nicipality and with funds from the county and State 
under various fundiftg and rebate programs. (VIII) 



NONPUBLIC OR PRIVATE SCHOOL — A school 
that is controlled fey an individual or by an agency 
other than a State, a subdivision of a State, or the 
Federal Government; .is usually supported primarily 
by other than public funds; and is operated by other 
than publicly elected orlippointed officials. (VRM) 

NUMBER OF MII<ES OF BUS TRAVEL — The 

total number of sriJe&5traveled daily by all vehicles 
" used in transporting ^pupils to and from school. Jn- 
v eluded ar^jhe total number of recognized miles trav : 
eled by pSenger cars, station wagoife, an* other 
[jail veiffcles while loaded with one or more pupils. 

0 



NEIGHBORHOOD — A small territorial unit, usu- 
ally a subdivision of a larger community, in which ' 
there is some' sense of local unity or identity.- (YHI) 

NEIGHBORHOOD, AGENCIES AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Organized groups from a local area 
whose purposes are representative of the neighbor- 
hood purpos^. (VIfl)N 

NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT^- An integrated, planned, 
urban area .related to the larger community of which* 

\ it is t part and consisting of residential districts, a 
school or schools, shopping facilities j religious 
buildings, open areas, and perhaps a degree of serv- 
ice ipdusfry. (VIE) • V 
♦ 

NET MIGRATION — As used in this handbook, the 
'* difference between infnigration arid outmigration for 
a giyen geographic area. ^Census) 

NONCONFORMING LAND USES — Land uses 
that do not ronf omi with the provisions of a zoning 
ordinance. Most such nonconformiij^uses result ^ 
from the continuation^ a use Instituted prior to the 
adoption of the zoning drdinance.. Osually there is 
a limited life to nonconforming land uses. (VIII) 

NONPARTISAN ELECTIONS — An elation in 
which candidates have no party designation, and po- 
litical parties are prohibited from ninning candidates 
or from seeking to influence the outcome. (VIII) 



OPERATINGs^ARM UNIT — All agricultural land, 
operated by one^p^rson, partnership, or QorporajiOn. 
$ (Census) (See "FanhT") 

• OPINION LEADER — Aperson^ijs^a^a resource 
by others for information and guidance in forming 
opinions. (VIII) * * * 

OUTMIGRATION — Movement of population out 
of a given area. (VHI) 

PLANNING — Activities associated with systemati- 
cally anticipating and achieving adjustment in the 
environment, consistent witii social and economic 
trends and sound principles of civic^esign. More 
recent concepts include a complete consideration of 
social Values', -optimization of the human landscape,' 
and* advocacy of measures to meet the special needs 
of the people of "a nefghbqrhood or segmen^of the 
community. (VIII) 
.* 

PLANNING PERIOD — That period of time for 
whidr active planning is being done. Short-term 
planning is usually l^rthan 5 years; long-term, any 

& period over 5 years. (VIII) 

POLITICAL JUWSDICITON — A governmental, 
administrative jurisdiction, such as a county, a town, 
a township, or "a metropolitan district that serves as, 
the territorial basis fof political representation. (VIII)* 

POLITICAL PARTY — A political group organized . 
to gain influence over a government through the 
election of its candidates to public office. (VIII) 
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POPULAJKfN DENSITY MAP — A. map.|ho wing : 
iber of people per squjjre mile/1 .6 sjjuare kil- 
ters or per acre/.4 hectare. (VlII)' ' A 



POPULATION DISTRIBUTION MAP — A map 

showing ^the distribution of population by selected 
Symbols. (VIII) . 

PpSTSECONDARY -EDUCATION — Formal in- 
struction, research, public service, and other learn- 
ing opportunities offerpd by educational institutions 
that primarily serve persons who have completed 
secondary education or who are beyond the com- 
pulsory school attendance age. (National Commis- 
sion on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, 

. 1975) (IX) 

POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION — Education, training, or retraining, includ- 
ing guidance, • counseling, and placement services, 
for persons 16 years of age or older who have grad- 
uated from or left elementary oi* secondary school, * 
conducted by an institution legally authorized to pro- 
vide postsecondary education within £ State. The 
program is designed to prepare individuals for gain- 
ful employment as semiskilled or skilled workers or 
technicians or subprofessionals in recognized occu- * 
pations, including new and emerging occupations, * 
, or to prepare individuals for enrollment in advanced 
technical education programs.'(IX) 

POVERTY LEVEL — The amount of family income 
below which a family is considered to be poor. Pov- 
erty level is determined by ajj i«|Arevised annually 

. by an' interagency committee oFWEEederal Govern- 
menttlhe index irbaieSliponlhe lowest cost of a 
hutritionally adequate family food £lan, as deter- 
mined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
poverty level family index is tfie cost of the food 
plan multiplied by 3 and is adjusted fgr size of family, 
and residential status, farm or nonfarm. (VIII) 

PRECINCT — An election district of a town, a town- 
ship, a county, or other political jurisdiction. (VIII) 

PRESSCftE GROUP — Any group that attempts to 
influence legislative or governing agencies in behalf 
of its own special interests or the interests of a larger 
public that it represents. (VIII) 



PUBLIC BQARD OF EDUCATION — The elected 
or appointecMaxiy that has been created according 
to State law and vested with responsibilities for ed- 
ucational activities in a given geographic* ar^a. Such 
bodies are sometimes known as school boards,, gov- 
erning' boards, boards <jWirectors, school commit- 
tees, and school trustees. This definition includes 
State boards of education 'and the boaids of inter- 

. mediate and local basic administrative units and in-' 
dividual public institutions. (VR) 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP — Proprietorship by citkens 
througlua governmental agency. (VII) 

^PUBLIC RESOURCES Facilities, finances,„and 
staff personnel under the contrpl of a governmental . 
agency. (VIII) 

PUBLIC SCHOOL — A school operated by publicly 
elected or appointed school officials in which the 
program and activities are under the control^these 
officials and which is supported primarity^bjlpublic 
funds. (VR) , 

PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION ROUTES' — A 
statement of the precise path ancl scheduled stops of 
each public transmutation route. (VIII) 

PUPIL — See "Student." 9 

RACE — The classification of the population into the 
categories White, Black, American Indian, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Filipino, , Hawaiian and Korean, 
Aleut and Eskimo, and mixed parentage. These catr 
egories do not correspond to'strict scientific defini- 
tions, of biological stock but, instead, indicate the 
categories in which individuals place, themselves or 
are socially defined. (VIII) 

REAL ESTATE — Land, improvements to site, and 
buildings; real property. (JIIR) 

REFEkENCE WEEK — V\week used for determin - 
-~ ing the number of hburs Worked by memlJers of the 
labor force. For data published by the Bureau of the 
Census, a reference week is usually one ending in 
mid-November. (VIII) * % 



i 



er|c 



RENTER — Person or family who occupies a housing 
unit as leasee and pays a fee to the owner for specific 
periods of time,' as a month or a year. (VIII) 

152 
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. REPORTING UNIT — The organizational unit sub- 
mitting- a report, (e.g. 1 , a State department of pdu-" 
cation, an intermediate administrative unit, a 'local 
basic administrative unit, or a schopl). (VR) 

RESIDENCE ADDRESS — Includes the number of 
the house, hotql, or apartment and the jfeme of the 
street, subdivision or* trailer park, city, zip code, 
founty, and State where an individual resides, (£en- 

/'sus)f <, v 

■ \ • . 

RURAL FARM/RURAL NQNFARM — The rural 
population; all residents living on farms and the re- 
maining rural population. (Census) • 

SAFE* pedestrian, circulation PAT- 
TERNS— Thatr«^ or set of routes that a pedes- • 
trian may traverse between two or more points that 
, ,will allow maximum safety. (VIII) f 

SAFE VALUE Value of a final product, commonly 
Used in. determination of value added by marjufac- 
^ taring. (Census) 

SAMPLE* — i A limited number of cases selected for 
study flbm a particular population. (VST)* 

* SCENARIO -T- As used "in this handbook, an outline 

or'synopsis of-a planned course of action, either in 
written form or formulated mentally. (VIII) * 

A SCH0 Qfc — A ^d ivision of the school system, con- 
sisting of students comprising one or mote grade 

• "gjoupsvor ofher identifiable grbups, organized as onfe 
linit-witfi one Or more) teachers, to give instruction of' 
a defined type, and housed in a school pfent, as is 
the case when the elementary and secondary schools 
are housed in the same school plant. (VR) 

* •* ~. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREA — The geo: 



-graphie -area-served by~a schoolrlt does^nbTneces^ 
sarily constitute a local flaxing i^nit and likewise 'dots 
not necessarily have an ^independent system 'of 
- administration, ^tteridance areas for elementary 
schools may or may not be conterminous with those 
for secondary schools. (VRM) 

SCHOOL BOARD — See "Board of Education." 

i • ♦ 

SCHOOL DISTRICT — A term used synonymously 
with the term "Local Administrative Unit". (IIR) 

ERIC * ■ 



SCHOOL FACILITY — Abiding or site belonging 
to or used by a school or school system for school 
purposes-. (V) 

SCHOOpPLANT — The site, buildings, and equip- 
ment constituting the. physical facilities used by~a 
single school or by two or more Schools sharing the 
use 9f facilities. (IIR) * 

SCHOOL SYSTEM — All the schools and supporting 
services operated by the board of education of a 
given administrative unit or by another ^organization 
that operates one or more schpols.?(VR) * 

\ 

SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT — An ihdivid-' 
ual enrolled to r^ceiVeJnstructipn under the jurisdic- 
tion of a school or school system normally in grades 
9-12. Instruction may be offered in any location, 

* such as a hospital or a home, and may be presented 
through any appropriate medium such as television, 
film, tape, prepared program, or person-to-person. 
'(VIE) * • " 

SEMISKILLED LABOR — An arbitrary classifica- 
tion that requires less training and, demands the ex- 
s ' ercise of less independent judgment -thai skilled la- 
bor,, and requires more independent judgment than 
unskilled labor. (Vljfy ^ 

SITE COST FEASIBILITY STUDY — An assess- 
ment of .all direct and-indirect costs of the acquisition 
and development of a &e aising the sum of these 
costs, compared to available funds for development. 
(VHI) ' • ' . • • 

-4 * 

SKILLED LABOR — An arbitrary classification that 
requires skill and training in a particular occupation, 
craft, or trade &nd the exercise of more independent 
judgment than semiskilled or unskilled labor. (VIE) 

JffECIAIdWR^^ — An-area des- 

ignated by a State or local, government to develop 
and operate facilities and Services for a particular, 
need or activity. Examples of special purpose-dis- 
tricts are those for parks, water, fire, soil conser- 
vation, or vocational education. (VIII)* 

STANDARD LAND USE CODING SYSTEM — A 

• .coding system that makes po'ssible the stand- 
ardization of land use recordkeepingf and mapping, 
developed by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
(VIII) 
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STANDARD OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION (SOQ — An indicator of the principal work 
performed by a person. The Standard Occupational 
Classification Manual identifies 19 major categories 
* of work. (XII) ' 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY (SEA) — The or- 
ganization established by law foivthe primary pur- 
pose of carrying out part of the -efucaiional respon- 
sibilities of the State.. It is characterize4 by having 
statewide jurisdiction and may be comppsed of a , 
State board, chief executive officer, and staff. Some 
State education, agencies* may lack one or two of 
these three elements, *ut in any Case, there must be 
? th§ra board or a chief executive officer. The term 
' 4 commission" is sometimes used ' synonymously 
. with ,, board? > tVII^ 

STATE HIGHWAYS — All^SSs with construction 
and maintenance primarily financed by the State. 

(vni) . f ^ 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION ^- Information ex : 
isting in quantified form within published sources or 
* official records. (VIII) . # ' - 

STATISTICAL* SERVICES — Services concerned 
with^ collecting^ organizing, summarizing, analyze 

• ing, and disseminating data pertinent to various in-' 
terests, including pupils, staff, instruction, facilities, 
and finance. (IIR) 

STUDENT — An individual for whom instruction is 
provided in fen edueAtional program under the juris* 
diction of a, school,- school system, or/)ther educa- * 
tional institution, the term includes individuals at 
all instructional levels. A student may receive in-* 
struction in a school facility or in another location, 
such as at home or in a hospital. Instr uction ma y be 
^provjijJ^ interaction or by 

some other approved medium such as television, ra- ' 
dio, telephone, pr correspondence. (VR) L ' 

^ : ' - • , - 

SUBURBANIZATION — The' movement of*popula- ' 
lion and services from large cities to the areas sur- 
rounding such cities, resulting in the cities being 
ringed by 'an array of suburbs beyond their political 
limits. (VIII) * \ * 

TOWN — A minor civil division of a State corre- 
sponding in general to, minor civil divisions of* other 



'States, but having some characteristics of a myhic- 
igaIity.,(VIII) \ \ 

TOWNSHIP,— A* minor civil division of the county* 
present in many but not all States. (CensuS) Jt 

TOWNSHIP ROADS — All roads legally classed as 
* township property and maintained by the township 
or by some other political unit, usually the county, 
under contract with the township. Construction copts 
are usually financed by the township with funds from 
the county and State under various funding and re- 
(VIII) , / 



bate progranls. 
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TRAI?E AREA — The primary distributing afea for 
tfie community's retail and wholesale functions. 

, (vni) 

* ■ n . ** 

• TREND ANALYSIS — The result of repeated- as- 
. sessment of public opinion on certain basic' issues 
over a period of time, making possible Comparisons 
between baseline data and subsequent changes 
(VIII) 

UNDEREMPLOYED PERSON — A person whose 
. qualifiqations and 'skills are greater, than those' re- 
quired for the'positibn occupied. (Vm) 
t~ * - 

UNIT OF MEASURE — A combination^ statistical 
elements in education 'usually expressed in ratios, 
, ^such as learners per teacher, square feet per learner, 
cost per learner, and C9st/feffectiveness ratio. (IVR) 

UNSKILLED J^BOR — An aibitrarj/ el&sihcation % 
. that requires less skill, technical trainings and fcxer- * 

cise of independent judgment than required of skilled . 

or semiskilled Jabor. (VIII) . 




URBAN BLK^fcr— Deterioration or deficiency in 

x the quality of structures and their^immediatd^envi- 

ronment. (VIII) , . 

w » 

' URBAN FRINGE — (1) The area beyond the estab- 
lished suburbs of a city where urban fcnd rural char- 
acteristics converge. An area of mixed land use and 
k less political organization. Because of an absence of 
zoning regulations and the relatively lower land cost, 
types .of land use considered undesirable (such as« 
automobile junk yards) zy^Ugften found in fringe 
'Sfeas (also referred to as the rural-urban fringe). (2) 
As define^ by the U.S. Bureau of the Census; the 
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built-up area surrounding a large city, that is contig- 
uous with the city and has, an average density of 
2,000 persons per square mile. In this sense the ur* 
ban fringe includes the suburbs and the fringe as 
defined above. (VIE) 

URBAN RENEWAL — A form of recuperative 
change in the physical city by which dysfunctional 

• 0£ outmoded, structures and facilities are replaced in 
response to pressures of economic afnd social change. 

(vni) . ^ • 

VALUE OF HOUSING OR VALUE OF UNIT *± 

^ The estimate of property*Value on the current mar- 
ket, or the asking price for vacant units at the time 
* of enumeration. (Census) 

VALUES ■ — Abstract ideas abqut the relative desira- 
bility of (1) various goals or aims, and (2) the mean^ 

t for achieving them. Values are arranged in a hier- 
archy of relative desirability, which serves as a tool 
for establishing priorities for action. For example, 

'^'Education should not be ehtirely utilitarian." 
(VIII) (See also- "Attitudes" and "Beliefs.*') 



WELFARE 'AGENCIES — Governmental or private 
organization^ having the purpose of aiding poor and 
• . disadvantaged individuals. (Vni) ^ 

WHITE COLLAR WORKER — A salaried em- 
^ployee whose duties are primarily mental or social 1 / 
rather than physical, »and do not require wearing of 
work clothes or protective clothing, as contrasted to 
blue collkr workers. (VIII) 
/ 

5RKER EDUCATION — Learning opportunities 
provided for workers-, including on-the-job training 
ajid individual development'. (IX) . 

YOUTH AGENCIES — Governmental or private or- 
ganizatipns whose purpose is to^eal with problems 
(jof adolescents and young adulfsT(VH^) 

ZONING — THe public regulation of land and build- 
ing use in order to control tye character of the com- 
munity. Ideally £ areas of tlje city of town are re^ 
Stricted to specialized usage- for the benefit of the - 

, public welfare, forexample, so that residential areas 
will not become interspersed ^with industry. (VIII) 
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ACRONYMS AND ABBREVIATIONS FOUND IN 

HANDBOOK VHI 



ABB 
ADA 
ADM/A 

AFDC 

AFL-CIO 

BAS 
BLS 

BSIG/EFL 

BY 
CBD 
jCC 
CCD 
CCD'S 
CDP'S 
CEIS 

COSCA 

GY 
CY-i 

DAp - 
DBA 

DHEW/HEW 
ED 

ELSEGIS 
ERIC 
ESEA 



s Adult Basic Education 
Average Daily Attendance 
Average Daily Membership/Attend- 
ance^ 1 + 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren 

American Federation of Labor-Comr 
mittee for Industrial Organisation 
Boundary and Annexation Survey 
Bjutau of Labor Statistics 
fiuilding Systems Information Qear- 
~ . inghouse/Educatibnaf Facilities; 
Laboratories 
Base Year . „ * 

Central Business Eftstrict , • 
Community College o* 
Common Core of Data - 
Census Data Divisions 
Census Dfesighated Places 
Committee on Evaluation and Infor- 
mation Systems 
Citizens fof 'School and Community 
Advancement 
t Current Year 

Preceding Yeac, (current "year minus 
% 6ne)« ' * 
Data Access Description 
Downtown Business Arear 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare ^ c 

EnumeratioitfDistrict 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

General Information Survey 
Educational Resources Information 
Center 

^Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act 



,ESAA Emergency School Aid Act 

FHA • Federal Housing Administration 

FICp Federal Interagency'Coipmittee on Ed- 

ucation 

' Four-H (4~H) Haiids, Heart, Head, and Health 
FTE Fulltime Equivalency 

GAO General Accounting Office 

GBF/DIME Geqgraphic Base File/Dual Indepen- 
dent Map Encoding 
GPO - Government Printing* Office 

GRF , Geographic Reference File 
HC ' Housing Census 

HUD 9 Department of Housing and Urban 

* Ijevelopnjent * e 

IPA Illinois Principal's Association 

K--6 Kindergarten Through Sixth Grade 

K-8 Kindergarten Through Eighth Grade 

9-12 m Ninth Through Twelfth Grade 

LEA Local Education Agency 

LMA Labor Market Area 

faCD'S Minor Civil Divisions 

MIT ' Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
MRC Major Retail Centers 

NAACP • National Associated for the Advance- 
ments Colored People 
NCES * National Center for Education Statis- 
tics 

NPA . National Planning Association v 

NYC • New York City! 

OCR Office for Civil Rights 

OJT - "On the Job Training 

OKI Qhio, Kentucky, and Indiana . v 

OMR Office of Man^gement-ahd Budget 

"PC / Population Census ? 

PHC Population Housing Census 

SCSA Standard Consolidated* Statistical Area 

SEA ^ State Education Agency * 
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SERR StafcJKucational Records and Reports 

SIC Standara^ndustrial Classification 

SMS A ^ Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
SOC Standard Occupational Classification 

SR Survival Ratio 

TOE Table pf Equivalence 



UA^ 

UNESCO 



Urbanized Area * 
United Nations Educational, Scien* * 
tific, and Cultural Organization • " * 
Veterans of Foreign Wars ♦ ^ 

Zone Improvement Plan 




V 1 
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COMMliNlTY PROFILE CHARTS 



INTRODUCTION 

The pfcfile charts in this section servfe two functions: 
(1) outline a basic (or minimum) array of information, 
vand (2) illustrate a way of displaying the data. Deciding 
what information is basic is difficult. Some items ob- 
.viously belong in any information system (e.g., total 
population, total school enrollment). Others are not 4 so 
reality applicable to aU situations, since cortimunities* 
and school distriets vary considerably in size and char- 
acter/therefore, these profile charts should be viewed 
as flexible. Some items may not be q5plicable*and 
should be omitted. Some items can be added if they 
are important in a particular community or school dis- 
trict Expajision of the charts can take the form of add- 
ing mor^jtegories or dataitem$, and/or expanding^ 
the given categories*to^greater levels of detail. 



The charts make 'it easier to detect sigriificant 
changes over time. Most of the charts have 2-year col- 
umns. Census data are "currently generated at 10-year 
intervals. Thus, the data frdm two censuses can be 
tabulated and compared. However, charts for the So- 
cial Structure and Dynamics Series (04.) include col- 
umns for 4-year tabulations. Since most of thefee data 
are locally collected, they can be gatheredj|hore fre- 
quently and can be compared for shorter time spans. 

These charts illustftfte only ojoe of several methods* 
of displaying the information-r-storing the information 
in an index card file. In this system, each data item is 
listed on a single index card and is updated periodi- 
cally. Below is a sample of* an index card file. 

The profile charts, contained in the remainder of this 
appendix, show a letter "B" by thos^data items con- 
sidered' important for most comflhmities. * * 
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01." POPULATION „ 

0t. 01 GENERAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS * , \ 

* • » 


'jotal Population (01. 01 01). 

c * 


* A , ■ 


1960 Census ' * . * 




1970 Census ' . ** , ' 


r — ; r f 

m 


1980 Census 




^85 Census -. 




lW Census 


1 » -J-J 


* * 
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01. POPULATION * ^ ~ 





01.01 GENERAL POPULATION 
CHARACTERISTICS ' 

• . c 


Year from 
wmcn Gala 
taken: 


Vear from 
wjiich data" 
* < taken: 


B 


Total Population (01.01 01) 


* * • 




» 

B 


Population Increase oK|8& 

Increases or . # , * ' " ! Ioqqc 

Decreases: Percent Population InggS 

♦ (01. 01 02 01) 0<£$ 






> 

B 


■ & poor 

PopulatibB<Density 
(01.0103) • 




t 


B 


Median Age (01/01 04) . - 


* 




- B 


m — 1 * ' f : ■ ■ — 

Median Family Income ■ < * 
(01. 01 05) 

: — H ^ \ — ! — — 




I" 


B 


Mediatf Highest Grade of- V . „ 
School Completed (01. 01 06) ^ 






B 


Number of Persons AgA 25 J \ v 
and Over (01. 01 07) 




* 


9 

> 

y 


* * 

• 

* * 
> 

\ » t 

- . • j 

• 


* 
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■ • '01.. POPULATION 

01.02 RACIAL AND ETHNlC 
• * CHARACTERISTICS' * 

% * , -f 


Year from 
which data 
taken: \ 


s 

Year from 
" which data 
taken: 




o / - r • 1 . ' 
J, . 1 

American* In<£ari or Alaskan Native (01 . 02>0l)*- 






• 

A 


Percent American Indian or Alaskan Native x 
a (Ul. Ui Ul) - . • . J 


* 






v. 4 . 

Females # * - 








. Percent Females - , • 






1 


Mqjes . ' . . / 


c 




» •* 


" ' " ' : : 1 

( Percent Males, .^gL '• • * 


\ — : ■ 






"I ' ~ ~, — > ! 

Asian or Pacific Islander (01. 02 02)* • * .' 

1 — — : *^ - ' . - Y . 


-1 


t 




vrercent Asi£h or^acinc Islander (OugE 02 Oj^v „ 




/ 




^-remales .-^ ^ 


* 

* * • 






•Percent Female? • ^ * * 




j 




J ^ 

Males. • ^ 








3 ■ : 

„ . Percent Males 






^> 


" • * 

Black, not of Hispanic Origin (01 . 02 03) 
rercent Black, not Hispanic Origin (01. 02-03. 01) 


• 

• * 






Hispanic m , , v 1 
(01.02 04) 

» 


* 


rr 




Perceiit Hispanic (01. 02 04 01)^ . 








i 

« 

White, not of Hispanic Origin (01 . 02 05), 

, Percent White, not of Hispanic Origin (01 . 02 05 01) * 

• • * 




/ 


• 


* The first two categories have been expanded to greater levels of detail as an example for the user. It is 
possible to expand tine followinjfthree categories in the same manner.* 






* 





X, * • 
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B 



B 



B 



A 



01. POPULATION 

01. 07 HOUSEHOLD AND HOUSING 

■I k 


Year from 
which data 
takfcn: 


„ YearTfrbn^ 
* which' data 
taken: * ' . 


Number of Households (01. 07 01) 




* * 


Mean Number, of Persons Per Household > s 
(01.07 03) . . ' 






? ' 

Persons Living in Single Housing Units (01. 07 04) 


• c 


a — * 


Percent Persons Living in Single Housing'JJnits (01 
07 04 01) 


t — 




Persons Living in Multiple Housing Units (01. 07 05) 






Percept persons Living in Multiple ^Housing Units 
(01.07 05 01)' 


• 




* Numbfer of Owner-Occupied Housing Units (01 * 07 06) 

— T~ J ^— L_ 




- 


Percent Owner-Occupied Housing Units (01. 07 06 * 

0 01) ^ , 


**. 




Number of Rented Housing Units (01 . 07 08) 


' 1 


4 


Percent Rented Housing Units (01. 07 08 01) 


f 




Persons Living in Mobile Homes (Oh. 07 10)- 

• ? « 


7 a ° 




Percent-Persons Living in Mobile Homes (of . 07 10 T 
01) 

■ 1 \ ^ 




• 


Number ofHousing Units (01. 07 1 1) ' 






« 

'Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Mother 
Only (01. 07 13) ' ^ ' * , 


f 




- * — 

Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Father 
Only (01. 07 14) 






Number of Persons Under Age 18 Living with Neither 
Parent (01. 07 15) <m 7 

, \ 
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PROFILE CHARTS . 

01, POPULATlok 
* 01. 08 VITAL STATISTICS - 




' " . 151 / * 

> • 

P. 


\ 


- • 


year from 
which data 
taken: 


Year from 

WIUCIl UdLd 

taken: * 






.Annual Births (01. 08 01) 




S 






* Crude BirfFRate (01. Q8 01 01) 

: ^ % — — 






« 




Annual Deaths (01. 08 02J 


j 


* 






■ Crude Death Rate <01 . 08 02 01) 






- 




Annual Infant Mortality (01. 08 03) 










Iiifant Mortality Rate (01. 08 03 01) 








B 


Ahnyal Natural Increase or Decrease in Population .' 
(01.0$04> ' * 


— ^ — 

* 


> 




B 


Net Migration (01. 08 05) , . • 

— ■ - * : 4_ 


* m • * 








-i 1 








:; r ' 




■ • 




* 4 










* 


vr 

. r 


^ » — 
'■ i 

♦ 

\ 


„ 


t 
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01. POPULATION 

01.09 HANDICAPPED CATEGORIES 



B 



• 

r-J- 


I 

Year from 
which data 
' taken: 


Year from 
which data 
taken: 


Handicapped Persons Under Age 18 (01. 09 03) 

.' . i 




• * 


Handicapped Persons Under Age 18, by Type of 
Handicap (01.^9 04) 




- 


Deaf (01. 09 04 01) * 






.Deaf-Blind (01. 0& 04 02) ~ f 

* * 


~ V ; 


/ 


r Hard of Hearing 
(01.09 04 03) 












Mentally Retarded 

(01.09 04 04) „ / 


— *7 

* 




Multihandicapped 

* (01.09 04 05) 






" • ~~ ~ ~~~~ * — : : — 

Orthopedic ally Impaired 
(01.09 04.06) 






. Health Impaired Other * 
. (01.09 04 07) % p 


• 


v. 

n V 


Seriously.Emotionally Disturbed 
(01.09 04 08) 






Specific Learning Disability 
(01.09 04 0?) 






Speech Impaired 
(01. Q9 04 10) 

r ? . _ ■ 5 * » 






Visually Handicapp&I 
(01.09 04 11) 

■ : : : 
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V. 



r 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


Year 


Year 


Total Employment (02. 01 01) , 




i 


Percent Change in Employment, Selected Years 
(02.01 0101) *' -*!L 


\ 





02. ECONOMY 

02. 02 EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 





— 7* 

' Year 


Year 

0 


Employment, by Industry - » > 
Group (02* 02 01). * 




a: 


Agriculture f02 02 0f-07i ^ 

• 




» 


Forestry (02. 02 01 08) \ , * 




• a ■ 


'Fisheries (02. 02 01 09) 


« S 




Mining'(02. Q2 01 10-*4) . ^ 






' : * H : ; — 

Construction (02. 02 01 15-17) 


— % 




. * 1 
Mantifacturing (02. 02 01 20-39) 






- Transportation (02 . 02' 01 40-49) 

= ' i , i 






Wholesale Trade (02. 02 Ql 50-51) % 




V 

\ 


Retail trade (02. 02 01 52-59> ' . 






/ 

Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

(02^02 01 60-67) ' . ' r ~~ - 

7— : 1 — : : , 


^ 




Services (02. 02.01 ft)-89) 






' Public Administration (02. 02 01 91-97) . * ' « : 


> 




* » 

Nonclassifiabte Establishments (02. 02 01 99^ 
1 » 




\ * 



B 

B 
B 
B 
B 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B. 
B 
B 



X * 
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02. * ECONOMY 

02.02 EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 



B 



' groufchxracteristics • , • ' 

• '" (Continued) 


rear 


Year 

* • 


Payrolls, by Industry Group (02. 02 04^)1-99) 
For example: Payrolls in Manufacturing 
(02. 02 04 20-39)* « " 






Percent Change in Payrolls, Selected ^eate(02; 021)5) A 

: ; — — y : ^ — 






Major Employers, by Industry Group 

(02. 02 07 01-99)* • * • ' \* 






For example: Major^imployeivin^ J$: 


* — 

■ ^ a 


— 


""^T • . : • r y 

4.* • 










Agriculture (02. 02 09) 

t 

) 1 , : 


; 

\ 

\^ 




dumber of Farms (02, 02 0901) 


f 




i -~ - 

Average Sales per Fafm (02. 02 09 04) 






Value of Farms (02. 02 09 05) ' . 




• 


f A 

Average Value of Farms (02. 02 09 05 01) 




St 


• , 

Tenant Operated Farms (02, 02 09 06) 


t 


* 


Wholesale Trade (02. 02 12) * 

+ — -* ^ 






, Wholesale Sales Volume per Employee * ' , 
(02. 02 1? 04) k " 

\ » : : : 




r 


Retail Trade (02. 02 13) 




\ 


* * * * * 
Retail Sales Volume per Employee (02. <|^13 04) \ • 


\ 


• 


Finance, Insurance, and Real |state (02. 02 14), . 


^ * x • 




' Percent Change jut Bank Deposits, 'Selected Years • 
(02. 02 14 02) . Vrl i 







:erjc 
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PROFILE CHARTS 



B 



' x 'i A 



B 



02. 03 ECONOMIC INDICATORS * 

> 


" Year 


Year , 
\<^~ a — 


s Basic Employment (02. 03 01) ' ' * - 






Employment Stability Index (02. 03 06) 






I ' y 

02. ^-ECONOMY ' / 
v 02. 04 ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LOCAL / 


^ — 

• \^y^' 


< • 
* 


GOVERNMENT , , 

t 

\ 


, ////// *' Van* 

/ Year 


» 

/ 

Year 


Government Employment (Local) (02. 04 01) 






Government Employment (Other than Local) 
(01 04 01 01) • ' - ' 






Annual Revenues, by Source (02. 04 02) * 

3. • , ' 

4". 

5. 

4 . 






Annual Expenditures, by Category (02. 04 03) 

1. - . 






-2. • 

3. ' 

t 

4. . v . 

« * 




- 


Bonded Indebtedness (02. 04 04) • t 


* * -* 




- — - — 1 -. • - — \ — 

Community Credit Rating (02. 04 05) 




e 


Capital Improvement Budget (02 . 04 06) f 




***** 


Local Taxes*J)y Type and Rate (02. 04 07) 
1. 

2. . * 

3. . e 

t: . ' ■ .;•/■' 


« 


> 


Per, Capita Bonded Indebtedness (02.. 04 09) / 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



n 02. economy 
02. 05 Community reve 



.BASE FOR SCHOOLS 



1 


Year 


% ' Year 


4 Total Assessed* Valuation (02. 05 01) ' - . 






rcrccni^ v^nange in Assessed Valuation, Selected 
. Years (02. 05 01 01) / , , - . 




■ i 


Assessed Valuation of Non-tax Exempt Property 
(02. 05 02) . > 







Assessed Valuation of Tax Exempt Property 
(02. 05 03)' 


- 




Property Tax Rate (02. 05 05) 






Assessed Valuation per Attendant-Student (02. 05 06) , 
. — c „ • * 






Per Capita I^alExpenditu^fofEducatipn (02. 05 07) 

' ' \ ^ 




/ 



B 



B 
B 

B 



V 



V 
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PROFILE CHARTS 

\ ' 02. ECONOMY \ 
02. 06 ECONOMIC .CHARACTERISTICS OF THE t 



\ . 


POPULATION 0 • « 

© 


Year 


c 

Year 






• > 




i- B 


Civilian Labor 'Force (02. 06 01) ** 








Percent of Labor Force Employed (02. 06 01 01) 






B 


Percent of Labor Force Unemployed (02. 06 01 02) ^ 


% 


0 


» 


Percent of Persons Not in Labor Force 
(02.06 01 03) ) 

' — ' v — — — 






B 


Employment Status," by Sex (02. 06 02) ' - 








Employed Civilian L^bor Force (02. 06;03) ■* 






V 


Percent Change in Employed' Civilian Labor Force, w 
Selected years (02. 06 03 01) N 


( 




B 


*> • 

Employment intWhite Collar Occupations (02. '06 04) r v 


* 


• 


» • B 


Employment in Blue Collar Occupatio^ (02. 06 05) 






B 


Wliite Collar/Blue Collar Ratio (02. 06 06) 


« 




• 


Median Earnings (02. 06 07)- ff . 




« m, 




. Rural Poverty Index (02. 06 10) 


* 

* 


\ 




Urban Poverty Index (02. 06 ll) * 


* 


" t ' 




Insured Labor Force (02. 06 12) V - "* 


1 






Labor Force Participation Rate (02. 06 13) ? * ■ 


1 






B Disposable Iqcome (02. 06 14) 








Percent Change in Disposable Income, Selected 
Years (02^36 14 01) , ^ * 


/ 


V 


B 


Number of Families 'with More Than One Wage Earner 

(02. 06 18) \ 








Dependency Ratio (02. 06 19) 


\ 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



02. 07 ECONOMJC TRENDS (FUTURE) 

I — — . L^t- , : ; 


Year 


Year 


1 Changes in Employment Growth Rate (02. 07 01) 






Changes in Payroll Growth Rate (02/07 02) 

- — ; \. ■' : . 






Chances in Rate of/Canital Invf»*trrv»nt ((Y) on (\X\ 






Changes, in Employment Growth Rate, Jby Industry — 
Group (02/ 07 04) , 






Agriculture (02. 07 1M f)UQ7) . - , 
: * — — — 






Forestry (02. 07 04 08) fc 

_ ■ 1 r-*- 


1 




Fisheries (02. 07 04 09) 




• 


Mining (02. 07 W 10-14) : . 
s 


• • 


, 

♦ 


Construction (02. 07 04 15-17) ; . „ * - 


< 




Manufacturing (02. 07 04 20-39) % 

*' V c — 






Transportation (02. 07 04 40-49) 


• 




Wholesale Trade (02. 07 04 50-51) ' 






Retail Trfrde (02. 07 0* 52-59) 
(/ 






Finance, Insyrance, and Real Estate 
. (02,07 04 60-67) 


* 




v% ' « 
. - Service (02. .07 04 70-89) 

"S-x — : — : 






t ^Publft^Adnuni^ration (02. 07 04 91-97) 






Nonclassjfiable Establishments (02. 07 04 91-97) . 


• 




/ • * . ' X v . 

Changes in Local Government Revenues (02. 07 05) r 






Changes in Local Government Expenditures' ^ 
(02. 07 06) • . -* • 






Changes in Size of Civilian Labor Force (02. 07 07) 
1 : "\ 







B 



PROFILE CHARTS 

02. ECONOMY 
• 02 ..07 ECONOMIC TRENDS (FUTURE) 



B 



B 



/ 



(continued) 

r 


« 

^ Year 


Year ? 


Changes in Emplayment Status, by Sex (02. 07 08) 


# 




Male (02. 07 08 01) 

* 






• Female (02. 07 08 02) ' . 

> 






Changes in Median Earnings (02. 07 10) 






Changes in Weekly Hours forked (02. 07 if) 




\ 


Changes in Disposable Income (02. Q7 12) / 







J} 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



03. LAND USE 

03. 01 CLASSIFICATION OF LAND 



B 



B 



Land Area (01 01 01) 



Year from 
which data 
taken: 



Year from 
which data 
taken: 



Residential Land Use (03: 01 02) 



Percent of Land in Residential Land Use 
p v (03. 01 02 01) 



Trade Land Use (03. 01 03) 



Percent of Land in Trade Land Use (03. 01 03 01) 



Manufacturing Land Use (03. 01 04) 



Percent of Land in Manufacturing Land Use 
(03. 01 04 01) 



Transportation, Communication, and Public Utility 
Land' Use (03. 01 05) 



Percent of Land in Transportation^ Communication, 
and Public Utility Land Use (03. 01 05 01) 



.Services Land Use (03. 01 06) 



Percent of Land in Services Land Use (03. 01 06 01) 



Cultural, Entertainment, and Recreation Land Use 
(03. 01 07) 



- Percent of Land in Cultural* Entertainment, and 
'.Recreational Land Use (03. 01 07 01) 



Resource Production and Extraction Land Use 
(03. 01 08) 



Percent of Land in Resource Production ana Extrac- 
tion Land Use (03. 01 08 01) 
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03. LAND USE 
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(Continued) . 


^ • Year- from 
whith;data 
taken: 


Year from 
which data 
taken 


Underdeveloped Water Lan^ Use-(03. 01 09) 


f , \ 




: s ! : - 

Percent of Land in Underdeveloped and Water ■ 
Land Use (03. Or 09 01)' 


f 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATICS 



03. LAND USE 
03. 02 > LAND USE - 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 



B 



At : 

Land Area of K-6 orK-8 Scjhobl Attendance Areas 
(03.02 01) 4 • 



Year from 
which data/ 



Year from 
which data 
taken: 



Average Land Area of K-6 or K-8 School At- 
tendance Areas (03. 02 01 01) 



B 



Average Population ofK-6 or K-8 School 
Attendance Areas (03 . 02 01 02) 



Land Values, by Type of Use (03. 02 04)* 
1. 
2. 
3. 



Annual Land Consumption by Type of Use 
(03.02 05) 
1. 

2, M f 
3. 



B 



Building Permits, by Year (03. 02 06) 



J 



Average Number of Building permits for Past 
Three Years (03. 02 06 01) / * 



Population Potential According to Master Plan, 
Guidelines (03. 02 07) V* ' / 



Area of ^and Zoned Manufacturing (03. 02^09) 



Percenfcof Land Zoned Manufacturing' 
(03.02 09 01) 



of Land Zoned Public Ownership (03. 02 10) 



Percent of Land Zoned Public Ownership 
(03 ..02 10 01) 



PROFILE CHARTS 



03/ LAND USE 
03. 02 LAND USE - 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 



1 

4 


Year from 
which data 
taken: 


Year from 
which data 
taken: 


Land Classified as Federal Brcperty {03/02 12) 






> » »' 

Percent.of Land Classified as Federal Property 
(03. 02 12 01) « _J 

' ~t—, f : 






American Indian or Alaskan Native Land Area 

(03. 02 13) ^ 4 

" =* : * 1 


— i '• 


i 

t 


. Percent of American Indian or Alask&tf^Native Land 
* Use (03. 02 13 01) • 


i 




Size and Location of Blighted Areas (03. 02 14) 






Percent of Residential Blighted Areas {03. 02 14 01) . 
• * 

1 : 1 J = 7^ 


M 


\ ; 

< 






* 


03. LAND USE^^^ 
, 03. 03 LAND USE - 


' ■ j " 


/ 


DENSITY MEASURES 


Year frqfti 
, which data 
taken:* 


- .Year fr^m 
^hich data ' * 
taken: 


- Average Number of School-Age Children per Residen- 
tial Acre/Hectare (03. 03 01 02) 

o 


• • 


9 * * 


► 1 

Automobiles per Housing Unit (03. 03 02) 




> 


Elementary School-Age Children Living Within One 
Mile/1 .6 Kilometers of Their School of Attendance 
.,(03. 03 06) 

■ x '. 


t 


*• 


i v ' . '* 


174 1 


• 
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COMMUNITY INFORMATION 



03. LAND USE — " ' 

03. 04 LAND USE — SPECIFIC SITE 
CHARACTERISTICS 



'■n * 


Data 


Si# of Available Qnd Parcels (03. 04 01) 

1. 4 ,i;f 4 " ' 

3. , i 

4 - r ■ ? : 




. 1 — ; — — 7T r - s.: . 

, .Cost of Available Land Parcels (03. 04 01 01) ^ * 

1.:* : 
. 2.. . 
3. i ' 
4. 


* 


Expandability of Available Land Parcels * 
(0.3.04 01 03) - ' 

•~1. * , 
2. 

"' 3:„ * 

.4. . . . 




Location of Available Land Parcels (03704 01 04) - 
1. 

2. , ; 

3. r r ' ■ 

4. . b ' : 


• 

4 


* Distance <v o^bool Site from Nearest Public . * 
. Tranisp^rWtiohJRouie (03. 04 02) 

- ' W * 

4. " * 


t 



* * 



i 
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PROFILE CHARTS 





04. SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
04. 01 GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 


B 


Number of Families (04. 01,01) . * ^ 










•V 

* 


Number of families with Sghool-Age 
Children (04 . 01 02) 




* ■ * . 






- 1 

A 


.Number of Families Receiving Poblic*4fssTstance} 
inai nave ocnooi-Age s Cnilaren (04. 01 P4) 

* 


-v 




v • 




9 


* cicciu r amines receiving Jruolic Assis- 
tance That Have School-Age Children (04 
01 04 01) > ' 




- 






# * 


: * ■ J \ 

Number of Families m Which English Is a 
Second Language (04.^1 09) 






» 






Percent Families in Which English Is a Sec- 
ond Language (04. 01 09 02) 

J — 






<• 






Major Ethnic Groups (04. 01 10) 

*« . • 

2. 

, 3. 

4. ' 


— V- 






\ 




Percent Major Etnnic Groups in the- Com-" 
munities (04. 01 10 02) 

1. • — r 

2. 

3. 

4. . • 

' * , » • 




* . \ 


* 

♦ 

\ 





V 



f 4 



4 


04. SOCJAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
04. 02 STATISTICS COLLECTED BY LQ£AL 
AGENCIES ' 


Year 


Year, 


Year 


Year 




- ; 

Live Births to Teenagers (04 . 02 02) _ 




• 








Rate of Live Births to Teenagers (04. 02 02 01) 
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W. oUulAL M KUC1 URE AND DYNAMICS 
04.03 VOTING CHARACTERISTICS 

- 


Year • 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Voter Registration, by Political Party (04. 03- 01 01) 










Democrat 






I 




Republican * v 




/ 






Other 








- — 1 — r— 
m 


Votes Cast in Last Two -Presidential Elections, by Political 
Party (04. 03 02 01) ' 


• 


— * — 






Democrat 










Republican 






4 




American Independent 








* 






* 






* 

Votes Cast in Last Two Nonresidential Year U.S. House 
elections, oy routicai rarty (U4. US Ui) 


\ 


- 




\ 

\ 


Democrat > * 








% j 


Republican i 










Other * . 








/ 


* 

Votes Cast in School Operating Levy Election, Last Three 
. Elections (04: 03 04) ; 

V 










Votes Favoring Schodi Operating Levy, Last Thref E\6c$ 

" tions (04. 03 04 0y % ; ^ 
»• 










Percent Votes Favoring School Operating Levy, Last Three 
Elections, by Precinct <04. % 03 04 05) 
Precinct #1 

Precinct #2 ^ , 
Precinct #3 

2— , — , 




> 


I 
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04. SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
04.03 ^VOTING CHARACTERISTICS 
(Continued) 
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B 



Votes Cast in School Bond Issues, Last Th^ee Elections • 
(04.^03 05) ' • , 



Votes Favorii}g*Schpol Bpnd Issues, L^t Three Elections 
(04. 03 05 01) 



~ * = , 

Vetes Favoring Schq^l Bond Issues, Last iThree Elections, 
<ty Precinct (64. 03 05 04) . t 
* Precinct #1 : ; t 



* Precinct <#2 



Precinct #3*. 



Year 



Year 



(Year 



* 

Yea? 



1* 



04. SOCI% STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
04. 05 ALLOCATION OF COMMUNITY 

RESOURCES 



Total Public Budge^ <04 ^05 01) 



Percent Public Budget, Allotted to Public Service 
(04,'d5 OlyOl) • *- v 

: : : ' WL 



Percent Public Sudget Allotted to Recreatton (04. 0S'*QL02) 



Percent Public Budget plotted 4o Paries (04/ 05 01 03) 



Percent Public Budge^wJlotte&^p.Healtfi Services 
104. 05 01,04) " -> ' • 



Percent Public Budget Allotted to Social Services \ 
(04. 05 01 05) * 



Percent Public ^udget Allotted to Libraries (04. 05 01 06) 



Year 



Yqar 



+ Year 



Year 



4 



COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

04. SOCaAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 



* 


04. 07 JICHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERS- 

fnc* 


. Year 


Year 


Year 


> 


B 


Total School Enrollment (0^|B]T . ^ 










• ; 3 


• - *» * 

Total School Enrollment Grades -K-8 (04. 07 01 Olj 






« 




w * 

• B 


S P^cent Schqol Enrollment Grades^ (04. 07 01 Op 01)' 
•V— — : ■ . — - 


- x 


11 ' '■ 


—a 




: .Y,: B 


Jotal School Enrollment Grades 9-1*2,(04. 07 01*02/ 

i . m 




• • • 






B 


> * - ■ f 

^ Percent School Enrollment f}rades-9-12 (04; 07 01 02 01) 








✓ 


♦ 

. "B 


* 

Public School Enrollment (04. 07 02) 


\ 


/ 
r 






' B 


Percent Public School Enrollment (04? 07 02 01) 

* . * < 

• — r-,- X_ 








♦ 


B 


Public School Enrollment Grades K-8 (04. 07 02 02) 

— J : i_j , ! 


>* 








B 


Percent Public School Enrollment Grades K-8 
(04. 07 02 02 01) - ' ■ • r 




» 






• B 


• % i • * ► 
• e • * 

Public School Enrollment Grades 9-12. (04. 07 02 03) 

1 * — : '— 




r 

4 


/• 

A 

/ 




B 


r Percent Public School' Enrollment Grades 9-12 - 
4 (04. 07 02*03 01) ' *** * • - 
*- * 






—i 

* 

* 




y 
\ 


ftonputyic Schopl Enrollment (04. 07 (§| " 1 


- 


f 

r 






B 


Percent Nonpublic School Enrollment (04. 07 03 01? 

* ■** • • " ' / 
~ « 5 7 1 ^ ! 












Nonpublic; SchoolEnrollment. Grades K^8*(0f 01.03**02) 
t *• • # » 

— ■ — - ■ . ^ • - • . • . 






■ 




' B . 


• Percenf Nonpublic' ^chbof Enrollment Grades K?8 
(04. 07 03 02 01) 

1 " ~ '■ — : 




* 

1 


J, 

A. 


• ■ * 
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B 
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B« 
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04. 07 SCHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTER- 
•ISTICS (Continued* 


< 

Year 

* 


Year 


. Year 


Year 


Nonpublic School Enrollment Grades 9*12 (04. 07 03 03) 




i 


/ 




Percent Nonpublic School Enrollment Grades 9-12 
(04. 07 03 03 01) 

±j£ 






t 


* : 


Number of Dropouts (04. 07 04) 

• * 


•» - 








Dfropout Rate (04. 07 04 01) / * 




* 




• 


Number of Adults Enrolled in Adult Continuing EducaticMi 
(04. 07 05) * * 

■ * 




• 


\ % v 




k '-"Percent Adults. Enrolled in Adult Continuing Education 
(04. 07 05 01) 

—. — - — • — ■ ■ ■ v 


' h 


} i • 
% 


* 





:■/. 



\ 
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04. SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
04. 08 SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 





Year 

< 


/ Year . 

— M 


Year 


Year 


■ • ■ V , • — 

iNumoer or rupnc ocnoois in tne School District, by 
Grade Level Served (04.' 08- 03) S 

Elementary (K-6) / 

^Elementary (K-8) 

Junior High 

.Secondary ; v • 
Other . / . . . 


V 

« 

\ 




\ 




* >, StudferfTeacher Ratio (04. 0§ 06) V/* 










' Student-Teacher Ratiq. i 
Elementary (04. 08 06 01). \ 


• 




• 




Student-Teacher Ratio 
Secondary (04. 08 06 02) 




— -r 






Current Expenditure per Student (04. 08 07) 




- — -\- 




1 ' 


Current Expenditure per Elementary Student ^ . 
(04.0^07 01) 1 ; ^ 




\ 

, 1 






i 

Current Expenditure per &condary Student 

V 

« . c 






* 

• 1 




Current Expenditure per Community College Student 1 *' 
(04. 0? 07 03) 4 * i | 

- - • * ' * , J » ** 

£ — i — * , ... 


> 




t 

> 

* • - 


> 


fc ^Current Expenditure per Adttf t Continuing Educaticto 
il ^fcdent C04.*08 07 04), ^ 


* » < 




• 

< 


i 


Annual SchooPBudget (04*. 08 'Q9) • . ' . ' * \ 










\ - : \ ' 

Ratio of School Budget to Total Public Budget (04. 08 10)' 




t 




m* * * v 

4- 


Revenue .from -Local Sources (Q4 t Ul8 £1) 

' ■ 1 A ■ a 


1 









B 



V B 
B 

B 



B 

B 
B 

♦ 

B 
B 
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04. SOCIAL STRUCTUJIE AND DYNAMICS 



■ * (Continued) 


Year 


Year 


-j 

• Vear 


. Year' ;v 


Revenue from Lofcal Taxes (04. 08 1 1 01) 

: L » 






> 




, * Revenue^rom Other Local Sources (04. 08 11 02) 


. 'i 


t . 




•V- - 


Revenue from Tuition (04. 08 1 1 03) 

f 








• 


Revenue from Tntf»nrn*»H}Qt*» CnnroAr /fl/l f\Q 1 o\ 

axwwiiuu liiiciijicuidic oources ^U4. uo iz) 


/ 








Revenue from State Sources . (04. 08 13) 










\' 

Revenue from Federal Sources (04. 08 14) 

■ > 


< 




"I" 





: b 



B 



w. uv SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INTERRELA- 
► TlOfoSfflPS • . : . j . 

• • ' ' <> • • • j. * 


Year ^ 


1 Year * - 


A. 


r 

.Year 


r^" — — ^ : — - 

Number o/Ctozens Involved in Schpol Planning .(Q4J)9 03) 

— 7 — ■• \< 


> 


* * 






Average Attendaficfa^Schd&i Board Meetings (04. 09 04) 

4 * '* • / ' 
1 1 , t , 




V 


. *» 


f I 

i 


Number of Parent and Other C\tizen*Vdlunteers Serving* in 
.the School (04. 09 05) . \ 7 ' ' V 










m Number of Groups Using School facilities (04.\09 07) ' 






!' 




Parent Organization Membership (04. 09^08) • . 


♦ 






« 


Percent 'Annual School Budget for Community Relations 

•<04.09 09) ; y 

r " H * " 1 — : " 1 > ' — ?— rV- 












er|c > 
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Appendix D 

AN EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
^ DEFINITION OF COMMUNITY * 



For p 
fined as 




units. Ye^ there is a relationship among the criteria 
► because the .term local is seldorfi applied to land areas 
that are too large to comprise a single community. 
Therefore, community, locality, aid school district 
often encompass the same general territory. 

Localities are either political or adminisfrarive gen- 
eral purpose entities that ,are specifically defined in 
terms of territorial boundaries. Political locality is im- 
portant as the source of jurisdiction for public services 
and as the basic unit of financial, legislative, or judicial 
citizen responsibility., Cbunty, cjty, village, township, 
and town are examples. 1 Administrative localities are 
areas that describe: 1) apolitical unit as a county or a 
town, 2) a combination of political unitf as in the met- 
ropolitan area, or 3) subdivision^ political units 3s in 
a census tract or block. Administrative locality is the 
.basic- data-gathering unit in the United Stat*. Local 
areafcare the smallest feasible unit for reporting infor- 
mation about a'community. 

School districts, are special-purpose localities whose 
physical boundaries may or may not correspond to 

A, ~ J** many of % ^om/po- ZZttZEfeSZ 7in"rf 
fated relWus, familial, and other sodal institutions * consofadatetfschcS districts. CoZZ^TJ 

group goals. The community is thus representative of Several communities. • • T . V P ° f 
the society. • . • . - \ T >-j , . . ,> « * 

Many.localities approximate the community'as de-' S^^f^T^" fw u « in Kaa- 

fined above. The cdqcqn community is an idealization 
that identifies factors to search" when attempting to lor 



es of this handbook, community is de- 
locally based general* pyrpose social orga- 
nization. A* locality* is an administrative or political 
♦ . jurisdiction tjpt can be described -in terms of physical 
- boundaries. A school district is a locally based special 
purpose organization. The nature of^these units should 
be understood before data are collected. 

* The physical boundaries of a (Jommunity are defined 
in terms of three! criteria: 

(1)' Interaction. A 'community is a concentrated set- 
tlement of people, in a limited territorial area, 
within which are satisfied many daily needs 
through a system of interdependent relation- 
ships. The main element of a community is in- 
terdependence. . , * ? . 
%2) Teijitory. A community is a geographic area tha^ 
must be of a size and design'that allows a great 
range.of functions to be carried out within its* 
boundaries. 

* (3) Identity. A community il$ a social unit and focus 

of group identification forming a local geo; 



cate a community. Sifcce the physical boundaries of a 
Community are defined in terms of the three criteria, 
a community sometimes does not correspond tQ the 
r often arbitrary boundaries of political or adnjinistratiye 



ning by Jocal school districts, the most important unit, 
fojuanalysis i* usually tip schoof district itself. Most 
sta&economic data, however, &t collected by census 
geographic units and seldom by school district,unless 
boundaries happen to correspond* to- a census geo- 
graphic unit or units. In mdst cases schbol districts and* 
census geographic units are not coterminous. However? 



the National Center for Etfucatiqn Statistics 

' A ' 



4 a Project 

. (NCE&y resulted in'translating the l970 census data on 
population apd housing to a school district .base for 

, approximately K A 000.of some '18,700 districts. The 
same iroe of project is being planned for the 1980 
Census of Popula^Wahg Housing. This project is de- 
scribed more fully in Chapter 4. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census provides detailed 
information for many census geographic units. Tabu- 
lations of census information are available for areas as 
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small as the city block for metropolitan areas and enu- 
meration districts for other areas. Maps of areas show- 
ing these various census units are also available from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. School districts with 
a number of attendance areas may want to estimate 
some of the data items by attendance area from the ' 
decennial Census. 

(See A Guide to the Literature for estimating and 
projecting sources. See appendix H forinformation"bti 
*the U.S. Bureau of the Census.) 



Appendix E . . 

THE STANDARD INDUSTRIAL /CLASSIFICATION ! 



(SIC) SYSTE 



AL/C 



Th* SIC Syttem-The Census Bureau defines the 
scope of its economic censuses and surveys and 
tabulates the results <*n the basis of the Standard 
Industrial Classification (SICfl system, 9s defined by the 
Executive Office of the President, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Tj£ SIC system is used in the 
classification of establishments by type of. activity *in 
which they are engaged; it facilitates the collection, 
tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data relating 
to e^blishments. The SIC also promotes uniformity 
and comparability in the presentation of statistical data 
collected by various Federal Government agencies, 
State agencies, trade associations, and private research 
organizations. 



The SIC divides the Nation's(ea)nom$ activities 
(nto 10 broad industrial divisions (general Identified 
by the firstriigit of the codes), 2-digit major groups, 
Wigitindi/stry subgroups, and 4-digjt detailed indus- 
tries. Forexampfce: 



Division 2 

Major Group - 22 

Industry Subgroup 225 

Detailed Industry - 2257 



Manufacturing 

. Textile Mill 
Products * 

Knitting Mills 

Circular Knit 
Fabricfaills 



In some instances, an even more .detailed classification 

has been devised explicitly for, census purposes so that 

* » * 



additional industries, kigfis of business, or specific 
. 'products can be identified within the SIC categories. 

■ , 5 ? * 

The structure of the classification is such that, 
depending^on the level of industry detail called for 
Hand,consistent with confidentiality requirements), the 
Bureau can tabulate, analyze, and publish establish- 
ment data on an industry code basis; and 'in some 
instances, for census derived sJN^Jivisions within 4-digit 
industries. ' * 

The SIC Manual-This bbok explams<and defines the 
SIC system *in great detail. Two versions of this manual 

■ hav # e *been use,d until recently. The 1967 SIC Manual 
was used as the basis of classification in surveys of 
-retail tr^d^ wholesale trade and selected service 
industrieTTft-ough the August 1077 data month; 
Beginning with September 1977, these surveys provide 
data b^sed on th>^2 revised editjon of the Standard 

4 Industrial Classification Manual, On the other hand the 
Annual Survey of Manufactures and Current Industrial 
Reports^made the switch beginning with the 1973 data 
year-: County Business Pattern* started using the revised 
1972 SIC system for 19?4 data. In the 1972 revision, a 
number .of additional separate industries were recog- r 

1 niz'ed and insignificant industries were eliminated; the 
definitions of many of the industries within the^cope 
of the 1 economic .censuses were modifi.ed by shifting 
products ahd services from one industry* to another 
within each SIC division/For,more information on the 
SIC- revisions, see Technical Paper No. 28, From the 
Oldtotha New1972SlCforEstablishmeots. Both the 
technical paper ™d the SlC Manual are *old by the 
Government Printing Offf& 



SOl/RCE: Data Access Descriptions (DAD No. J8 Revised, op 51- 
52), U.S. Department of Commerce,' bureau- of thdCen- 
* < sw, August 1977. ; Y 4 
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SIC Categories at the 2-Digit Level 



Div. 



Major 
group 



Activity 



Div. 



Major 
group 



Activity 



01-09 

01 
. 02 
07 
08 
09 

..J 



/15-17 



20-39 

20 
21 

22 ^ 

. 24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31. 

32 A 

33 ' 
34 

35^ 

36 

37, 

38 

39 

40-fP 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
4& 



Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing 4 

^jgricuftural Production-Crops 
/Agricultural Production-Livestock 
% j Agricultural Services ^ 
/ -Forestry 

Fishing, Hunting," and Trapping 



Mining 

Metal .Mining 
Anthracite Mining | 
Bituminous Coal and' Lignite Mining 
Oil and Gas Extraction 
Nonmetallic Minerals, Except Fuels 

f f 
Construction 

General Bulldog Contractors - 
Heavj Construction Qontraof&rs 
Special Trade Contractors 

■I ' \ '« 

Manufacturing \ 

Food and Kindred Products 

Tobacco Manufactures 
./.Textile Mill Products 
( Attparel and Other Textile Products 

Lumber and Wood Products 

* Furniture and Fixtures 
Paper and Allied Products 
Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Allied Products 

Petroleum anyd Coal Products 
Rubber and Misc. Plastics Products 
Leather and Leather^ Products 
* Stor^T^Play, and Glass^ Products 
P^iiiyyry \tetal Industries i^. 
Lcated\MetaX FroductsV 
ichinery, fxcept Electrical' # 
Electric and Electronic Equipment 

* Transportation Equipment # W* 
'instruments and Related Products 
Misc. Manufacturing Industries 

Transportation^ Public Utilities 

Railroad Transportation 
Local & Interurban Passenger Transit 
Trucking and Warehousing * 
U.S. Postal Service 
Water Transportation 
Transportation by Air 
Pipe Lines, Except* Natural Gas 
Transportation Services 
Communication > 

* -Bleb trie, Gas, and Sanitary Services 



F c 



50-51 



5^2 -5V 

52 
53 
54 „ 
55 

56 
57- 
58 
59 



60-67 

60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

* 67 



70-89 

70 

72 
.73 

75 

76 ' 

78 

79 

90 ' 

81 
'82 

83 . 

84 * 

86* 
88 
89 

91-97 
< 

91, 
. 92 
93 

94 ■ 
95 
96 , 
91 



Wholesale Trade 

Wholesale Trade-Durable Goods 
Wholesale Trade-Nondurable Goods 



Retail Trade 

Building Mate lals & Garden Supplies 
General Merchandise Stores 0 
.Foog* Stojres 

Automotive Dealers & Service 

Stations i 
Apparel and>Accessory Stores * 
Furniture & Home Furnishings Stores 
Eating and Drinking Places 
Miscellaneous Retail 



Finance, Insurance, and Real Estatey 

Banking < 
Credit Agencies other than Banks . 
Security, Commodity Brokers & * 
Services ' ' " , 
Insurance Carriers • 
Insurance Agents, Brokers & Service 
Real Estate * , 

Combined Real Estate^ Insurance, Etc. 
^Hol*dirife and Other Investment Offices 



Services 



/ 

ti/r Lc 



Hotels and Other Lodging Places 
Personal Services s 
Business Services 
Auto Repair, Services , a and Garages 
Miscellaneous Repair Services 
Motion Pictures ' 
Amusement & Recreation Services 
Health Services . v 
Legal Services 
Educational Services * 
Social Services 

Museums, 'Botanical, Zoological _ 
Gardens ' 
Membership Organizations 
, Private Households * 
Miscellaneous services 

i 

Public Administration^ 

Executive/ Legislative, and 'General* 
Justice, ^Public Order, and Safety 
Finance, Taxation & Monetary Policy 
'Administration oj Human Resources 
Environmental Quality and Housing 
Administration of Economic Programs, 
National Security and Intl. Affairs 



3 

ERIC 



1 
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Appendix F 

RACE AND ETHNIC STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL 

STATISTICS" * 
AND ^MINISTRATIVE REPORTING* 

Katherine K. Wallman 

Statistical Policy Division, Office of Management and Budget 

and 



Of 



r John Hodgdon ' 
for Civil Rights, Departmen^ of Health, Education, and Welfare 



On May 12, l/97# the Office of Management 
and Budget issuecf Revised Exhibit F to OMB 
-Circulir No. Ah46. This exhibit s^ts forth 
standard race and ethnic categories«and defini- 
tions Yqt Federal statistics and administrative 
reporting. The /issuance of the revised exhibit 
culminates a, nhultiyear ^interagency effort to 
standardize ttte collection _anddf>"blication of 
-data on ractf and ethnicity t 
Government./ ^ ■ 



By the Federal 



*y Background 
Afore tffah 9 years ago, several Federal agen- 
cies responsible for the collection of informa- 
tion from education agencies and Institutions 
recognized that their reporting requirements 
with respect to racial and ethnic data; while es- 
sentially similar; were marked by minor differ- 
ences \tf categories an8 definitions. These varia- 
tions resulted in increased burden on the re- 
spondents, who were forced to maintaifi^sepa- 
rate records to meet each of a number of Fed- 
eral agency requirements, as^well as in nontom- 

* Circular No. 'A-46 was subsequently reissued as Statistical 
Policy ^Directive No. 15 pursuant t6 transfer of Statistical Policy 
functions from the Office of Management and Budge} to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, under Executive Order 12013. Dirpc- 
pve No. 15 supersedes section 7(h) and Exhibit F of OMB Circular 
No. A-46, dated May 3, 1974, and as revised May 12, 1977. 



payability of data across Federal agencies. 
Under the auspices of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education (FICE), a t^sk. group 
„ was formed to develop a single set of racial £nd 
ethnic categories and definitions to be used in 
o reporting from education agencies and institu- 
tions. In Sprfng 1975, agreement was reached 
by the* Office of Management and Budget 
% (OMB), the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
the'DHEW Oj&e for Civil Rights, arid the 
Equal EmploynWht Opportunity Commission to 
use the draft FICE categories for a trial period 
of at least 1 vean This trfrl was undertaken to 
test the new categpries and definitions and to 
determine what problems, iflmy, would be en- 
countered in'their implementation. 

Xt the end of the test penocl^OMB and GAQ 
convened an Ad Hoc Xtfmmittee o/i Racial 
Ethnic Categories to "review the e)#erience of" 
the agencies wKtch had implemented'the^&nd'- 
arclcategories and definitions^and to discuss any 
potential problems which jnigtft be encountered 
In extending the agreement to all Federal agen- 
cies. 'This Committee, which mefin August 
1976, included representatives ofOMB, GAO, 
the Department oy^tice, the' Department of ^ 
iabor, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department of Housing artf* 
Urban, Development, the Bureau of the Census 

9 , r 
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and the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. Based upon^the discussion in that meet- 
ing, the Office of Management and Budget 
prepared minor revisions .to the FICE defini- 
tions and circulated' the proposed final draft for 
agency comment. These revised categories and , 
definitions became effective in September 1976 
for all compliance recordkeeping and reporting 
required by the Federal agencies represented 
on the Ad //o<; Committee. Because many of the 
affected agencies already had forms in the field, 
and because lead time was required* for re- 
spondents to change their recordkeeping sys- 
tems, it was agreed that the changes would be 
implemented when existing foi*ms were sub- - 
mined for extension, or when new or revised 
forms were submitted for clearance. Changes 
re no!t required on' forms which had already 
n approved for use until such documents 
were revised or expired. - * 

. Rexrision of Exhibit F, Circular 

Based upori-<he interagency agreement, the < 
^Statistical Policy Division of the Office' of Man- 
agement and Budget* initiated- action to revise^ 
, exhibit F to OMB (Circular No. A-46 to for- 
malize and extend the standardization of racial 
atod ethnic data collection and presentation. 
"The draft exhibit was distributed Tor review to. 
participants in the AH Hoc Conjmittee, as well as 
to other agencies which had expressed interest 
in its contents. Following receipt of comments 
and incorporation .of suggested- modifications^ 
the exhibit was prepared in finaLform. On May 
12 % 1977% the revised exhibit was signed by the 
Director of r the Office* of Management and 
Budget sjid issued to the heads of executive de-( 
partmente and establishments. ; \ 

*» -Revised exhibit F was prepared ^and issued to 
standardize racial and ethnic data which are col- * 
lected aAd published by Federal agencies. The 
exhibit provides standard classifications for r^c- 



• The provisions of revised exhibit F extend, 
in general, to. all forms of Federal rec- 
ordkeeping and reporting which irivolve the 
collection and presentation of racial and 
ethnic data. % 

• Revised exhibit F proviq^s a minimum ' 
^standard, whichcan be adapted by'indi- 

vidual agencies which need more detailed 
data for specific purposes. 

• The requirements of revised exhibit\F ex- 
tend beyond presentation of data to the 
recording and collection of information. 

• Revised exhibit f is effective immediately 
for all new or revised record keeping and 
reporting/ All existing data collections mjust 
be made consistent with the exhibit at the 
time they are submitted for renewal of 
clearance, or,not later than January 1, 1980. ' 

The full text .of revised exhibit F is reprinted 
below. 



. REVISED EXHIBIT F 

RACE AND ETHNIC STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL' 
STATISTICS AND ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTING 

Purposr: This Exhibit provides standard clas- 
sifications for recordkeeping, collection, and 
presentation of data on race and ethnicity in 
Federal program administrative reporting and 
statistical activities. These classifications should 
not be interpreted as being scientific or an-\ 
thropological in nature, nor should they Be 
viewed as determinants of eligibility for partici- 
pation in any Federal program. They have been 
developed in response .to needs expressed, by 
both the executive branch and the Congress to 
provide-fo t r the collection and use of compati-, 
ble, nojiduplicated, exchangeable racial and 
ethnic data by -Federal Agencies. 

^/Vnil^Mfr The basic racial and ethnic 
catego'rie^mr 



Federal statistics and program 

ordkeeping, collection, and presentation pf dat\ v administrative reporting are defined as follows: 

ederal' program apx \ : " ♦ 



x 



oil' race and ethnicity in Federal' progra 
^ministrative reporting and statistical activities. 
The following lisrs the highlights of revised 
exhibit F: ' 

« * 

'•Revised exhibit l\ provides, for the first 
time, standard categories and definitions ♦ 
for use at the Federal leve^n reporting on* 
.< * Facial and ethnic* groups 



1. American Indian or Alaskan N&tfvc^ A person 
.having origins in any of the original 

peoples of North America, and who main- 
tains cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. * 

2. Asian or Pacific hlanden^A person having* 
origins in any of the original peoples of the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, th^indian sub- 
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continent, or the Pacific Islands. This area 
. JncIudes.Jbr example, China, lndia,~Japan, 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

* 3. Black. ^ person having origins in any -of the 

black racial groups of Africa. 

4. Hispanic. A person of#Mexican, Puerto Ri- 
can, Cuban, Central or South American. or 
other Spanish culture or\origin, regardless « 
of race. * 

5. White. A person'having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Europe, .North Africa, 
or the Middle East." 

Utilization for.Re^^etping and Reporting: To 
provide flexibNit y rit is preferable to collect clata 
on race and ethnicity separately. If separate 
..race and' ethnic, categories are used, the 
minimum designations'are: - 

a. Race: 

; —American Indian or Alaskan Native 
J — Asian or Pacific Islander 

—Black - - 

— White . 

* 

b. Ethnicity: . / 
—Hispanic origin ■ . ° 
— Not of Hispanic origin * 

When, race an^etfirficky a|e collected sepa- 
rately, the number of White a'nd Black persons 
•who are Hispakic must be identifiable, and-cap- 
able of. being/reported iri that category. 
. If a comjrined fofmat is used to collect racial 
arid ethmc data, the minimum acceptable 
categories are: ' Q 

\ American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asiah or Pacific Islander 

BUcR, not of Hispanic'origin * " 
tispanic 

/hke, Hot of Hispanic origin. 

The category which most closely reflects the 
individual's Recognition- in his community 
should be used for purposes of reporting on ' 
persons who are of mixed ratfal and/or ethnic 
origins., . / ' 

• In no ca*e should the pxovisiops of this 
exhibit be construed to limit the collection of 
data to' the Categories described above. How- 
ever, any reporting required which uses more 
detail shall Be organized in sucif a way "that the 
additional categories'* can be aggregafed into 
these baric racial/ethnic fcategories. 



The minimum standard collection categories 
shall be utilized for reporting as follows: 

Civil rights compliance reporting: The categories 
specified above will be used by all agencies in 
either the separate or combined format for civil 
rights compliance reporting and, equal employ- 
ment reporting for both fhe p<*blic and private 
sectors and for all levdsj^government. Any 
variation requiring less detailed data or data 
which cannot be aggregated into the basic 
categories will have to be specifically approved 

-by the Statistical Policy Division 6f .OMB for 
executive agencies.' More detailed reporting 
which can be aggregated to the basic categories 

. .may be used^t the-agencies* discretion. 

General program administrative <and grant report- 
ing: Whenever an agency subject.to this amu\%r 
issues new or revised administrative reffftihg 
or recordkeeping requirements which fnclude 
racial or ethnic data, .the agency will use the 
race/ethnic categories described above. A var- 
iance-can be specificallyrreqiiested f rom- the~ 



_ I . « w^vi\,«ii\.u II Will IMC 

Statistical Policy- Division 'of OMB, but such a 
variance will be granted only if the agency can 
demonstrate that it is not reasonable for the 
primary reporter to determine the racial or 
'ethnic background in terms of the specified 
categories, and that such determination is not 
critical to the administration of the program iri 
-question, or if the specific program is directed 
to only erne or a limited numbed of race/ethnic 
groups, e.g., Indian tribal activities. 

Statistical reporting: The categories described 
in' this exhibit wiinbe used rfs^a minimum for 
federally sponsored statistical data .collection 
where rac§^d/pr ethnicity is required, except 
when: tfe dpction involves a sample of such 
size that tfjp data on\ the smaller categories 
woulc^be unreliable, or when the collection ef- 
fort focuses on a specific racial or ethnic group 
A re^etitiye^Qrvey shall be-deemed to have an 
adequate sample size^f the Vacial and ethnic 
data can b€ reliably aggregated on a biennial ', 
basis. Any other variation will have to be specif- 
ically authorized by OMB through the reports- 
clearance process (see OMB Circular No 4 . A-40). 
In those cases where the^data colle.ctioYi i's^ot 
subject to the reports clearance process, a direct- 
request for a variance should be made to the 
Statistical Policy Division of OMB. 

Effective date: The provisions of this exhibit 
W ^ §^ ffeCliVe imme l iate| y f ° r all new and re- 
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vised recordkeeping or reporting requirements 
containing racial and/or ethnic information. AH 
existing recordkeeping or reporting require- ' 
ments shall be made consistent with this exhibit 
at the time they are submitted for extension, or 
not later than January 1, 1980. • 

Presentation of Race/Qhnic Data: 

1. Displays of racial and ethnic compliance 
and statistical data will use the category 
* designations listed above. The designation 
"nonwhite" is not acceptable for use in the 
presentatiorKof Federal Government data. 
It is not to used in any publication of 
compliance or statistical Ida ta or in the ttfxt 
^ of any compliance or statistical report. 

2. In cases where the abov^ desigaations are 
considered inappropriate *for presentation 
of statistical data on particular programs or 
Tor* particular regional areas, the sponsor- 
ing agency may use: ' 

i * a. The designations "Black and Other 
Races" or '* All Other Races," as colleetive 
descriptions of minority races whf n* the 
ft most sammary distinction between the 

- , . . " ■ > 

majority and minority races is appro- 
priate* „ 

u 

b. The designations "White," -"Black," and 

* "AH Other Races" when the distinction* - 
among the majority race, the principal • 
minority race and oilier races is appro-* 
9 priate; or^ '* * - - 

c. The designation of a particular minority . 
race or races, and the inclusion of 
"White" with "All Other Races," if such a 
collective description is appropriate* . 

*3v In displaying detailed information' which 
^ represents a combination of r^ce and 
ethnicity,* the description of the data beirjg. * 
displayed must clearly indicate that both 
bases of fiassificatiori are beingHsed. 

4, When the primary focus of a statistical re- 
port is on two or more specific identifiable 
groups in the population, one or mpre of 
which is racial or ethnic,, it is acceptable to 
.display data for each of the particular 
groups separately and to describe data re- 
lating to* the- remainder of th§ population 
by an appropriate collective description. 



Limitations of Revised Exhibit F 

Revised exhibit F represents the best efforts 
of the Federal agencies to develop a standard in 
an area whei^| many differing views # and con- 
cerns are evident; however, there are some lim- 
. itations in the use of the recently issued exhibit. 

A number of these are discussed briefly hflow: 

.* * * * 

. First,, it should be noted that the categories 

and definitions were developed primarily on the 
basis of the geographic location of various coun- 
tries. Ivjs important to/iote, therefore, that the 
classificaubns which arp presented should not 
be interpreted as being scientific or an- 
thropological in nature. " ^ 

Sqconr^, tne purpose of Circular No. 
and its exhibits, is to set forth standards and 
guidelines for Federal statistics. Thus, the 
Standardisation of Categories, and any reporting 
pursuant to that Standard, should not be con- 
strued as determinants of eligibility for partici- 
pation in any Federal^program. Tbe-resporoibil- 
ity for such, determinations continues to rest 
with the-Fedfijal program and compliance, agen- 
' cies. 



Third, the definitions which are presented 
provide examples of areas or countries which are 
to be included in particular categories. These 
Oisjs^are riot meant to be exhaustive. If a ques- 
, vtion arises with respect to the proper categoriza- 
tion of persons from a particular country, 
clarification may be obtained from the Statistical . 
Policy division, Office of Management and 
Budget. In response to agency requests, the 
Statistical Policy Division haAlready provide'd 
guidance on the following specific quesjions: 

1. What countries r are included'within the In- - 
cTian subcontinent? 

The Indian subcontinent includes: India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan. L 

2. Should persons from all Central and South 

. American countries be reported in the cat- % 
egory "Hispanic?" • 
No. Only those persons fr^m Central and 
South American countries who are of 
Spanish origin,^descent, or culture should 
be included in tfie category Hispanic. Per- 
sons *fVom Brazil, Guiana, Surinam, 



v Trinidad, and Be^i^e^wouldUje classified ac- 
♦ \ cording to their race, and would not neccs- 
sanly'be included in the Hispanic category. 
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3. Does the Hispanic category include persons 
from Portugal? 

No. The Portuguese should be>excluded 
from the category Hispanic, and should be 
classified according t<> their race. J 

Finally, problems may be encountered by 
agencies which |1nd it necessary to employ re- 
* spondent self-icTbntification techniques rather 
. than observer identification methods to deter- 
mine individuals* racial and ethjjic characteris- 
tics. Further discussion of this issue is presented 
-below. * 1 

'Use of Self-Identification to Optttin Racial and 
Ethnic Data 

s federal agencies which have employed re- 
spondent self-identification to determine racial 
and ethnic characteristics, particularly for civil 
rights compliance purposes, have encountered* 
two basic types of problems. The first has Wen 
a misunderstanding on the part- of respondents 
concerning the purpose of obtaining the data 
and its subsequent juse and protection. The sec- 
ond has been objection by respondents to plac- 
ingjhemselves in one of five mutually exclusive 
categories, none of which appears appropriate. 
This objection has arisen particularly in cases, 
where persons have mix-ed racial or ethnic 
backgrounds. * 

In some situations, racial and ethrtic data can . 
be obtained more easily if a third party makes a^ 
determination for reporting purposes. There 
•are situations, however, in which the subjects of 
the survey have no direct point of contact with 
.the agency conducting the survey. In such cases, '* 
respondent self-identification may be the only 
feasible method for data collection. Where* tfiis 
is tfte case, and wh^re respondent misun- 
derstanding is anticipated, the organization re- 
sponsible lor the data' collection should make 
dvery effect to minimize the misunderstandings 
wljich^can iy-fcje from the collection of racial and 
ethnkTMta. Step? which c&n be taken for this 
purpose include the following: 

* 

•Agencies* should include in the instrument 
used to obtain racial and ethnic data a dis* 
cussion of why the data are being collected, 
how they N wi!l be used' and the%eps which 
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will be taken tp' prevent the use of data fc for 
discriminatory purpose?. • 

* Agencies should include in the instrument 
an'indication that the'repon'is not attempt- 
ing to develop an anthropologically precise 
description of the persons surveyed, but 

. rather to obtain information on the number 
. of persons in the study population who may 
be subject to discrimination because of the 
community's perceptic?n of their racial or 
ethnic heritage. ^ i m 

• The full wording of the categories and def- 
initions which are to be used for respondent 
self-identification, as prescribed by revised 
exhibit F, should be included in the instru- 
ment in order to avoid the misunderstand- 

4 ings .which abbreviations may cause. 

•Agencies may Include an "Qther (specify)' 1 
category for self-identification by re- 
spondents 'who feel that none of the five 
categories adequately describe their herit- 
age This sixth category should be added, 
however, only when the data gathering 
agency is prepared to assign the persons' 
choosing; thi* response option to a standard 
category for purposes of presenting aggreA 
gated informa|ion. While the uSe of the" 
"other" category is admittedly cumbersome, 
it appears preferable to allow its use Tn casts 
where such. an optipn may serve to increase 
response rate and minimize respondent 
concern. It should be emphasized that the 
use of an "Other (specify)" categocyJs per- 
missible only in cases where respondent 
self-identification is used; this option is not 
to be used irTreporting form* which collect 
racial and ethnic data through observer 
identification of such characteristics. 



i Conclusion 

Revised exhibit F, and the suggestions in this 
article, have been provided vflth a view towards 
improving .the collection pnd presentation of ra- 
cial and ethnic data in Federal reporting. Ques- 
tions concerning the exhibit anc/ the implemen- 
tation of its requirements may be directed to the 
Statistical Policy ^Division, Office of Management 
a'rid JJudget. 
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Appendix G 



THE FAMILY ^EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS AND 
PRIVACY ACT OF 1974* 



\ 



SEC. 438.^ (a) (1) (A) No funds shall b* made 
available under any applicable progrWT to toy ed- 
ucational agency or institution . which has a policy 
of denying, or which effectively prevents, the par-^ 
ents of students who are or have been in attendance at 
a school of sVch agency or at such institution, as 
the case may, be, the right to inspect and review the 
educational records of their children. If any ma* 
terial or document in the education record of a student*^ 
includes, informatioh on more than one student, thv 
pareots^of one of such* students shall have the right 
to inspect and review only\such part of such ma- 
terial or documents relates*to v such student or'to be 
informed of the specific information contained in 
such part of suqh material. Each educational agen. * 
cy or 'institution shall establish appropriate , proce- 
dures for the granting of a request by parents for 
Access to the^education records of (heir children 
within a reasonable period of time, but in no case 
jnore than forty-five days after the request has been 
made. v j 

(B) ThS hrst sentence of subparagraph (A) shall not 
operate to maker available to students in institutions 
of postsecondary education* the following jnateri^Is: 

(i) financial refcord^ of the parents of the student 
or any information contained therein; ' ' \ 

(ii) confidential letters. and t statements <»of 
recommendation, which were placed in the educa- 
tion records prior to January 1, 1975, if such 
letters or statements are not used for purposes 



>mpfc* text of tte<ttmii y Educational Right* and Privacy Act 
of 1974, Sec. 438 df the General Education Provisions Act, as 
established by P.L. 93-380, Education Ameufetents of 1974, and 
amended by P.L. 93.568. Also included is t& closely related Sec. 
440 pertaining to the limitation on withholding of Federal funds. 
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t other than those for which they wereSpecifically 
intended; * " * 

(iii) if the student has signed a waiver of 4 the 
<• student's right of access under this subsection, 
in accordance with subparagraph (C), confjdejitial 
recommendations- t • / 

(I) respecting admission to any educational 
agency or institution- 

(II) respecting an application toTemr, 
ment, and • ^ 

(III) respecting the receipt of an hon§ 
honorary recognition. '/ 

(C) A student, or .a person applying for Emission 
^ may waive his right of access to confiderrti^ statements 
* described in clause (iii) of subparagraph^), except 
that such waiver shall- apply to recommendations* 
only if (i) the studSnTis, bpon requjst, notifiecfof the 
names of all persons making confidential recommend; 
ations and (ii) such recommeridatiorjs are used solely 
for the purposes Tor N which they were specifically 
intended. Such waivers rnay jiot be requir^ as a*cor> . 
dition for admission to/receiot of financial aid f^om,' 
or recfcpt of ajjy other service) or benefits from* such 
agency or institution. < % ' ^ 

, (2) No funds shall be made available under any 
applicable.* program to any educational agency or in- 
stitution unless the parents of students who jfe or 
have been in attendance at a sch@ol/of sirst* -agency 
or at such irjfcution .are provided " an opportunity 
for a hftring tiPmch^ency or institution, in accprd* 
ance with regulations* of tye ^ecretaxy, to challenge 
the content of such student'* ecfcicational . records, 
in order to insure that, the records are tot inaccu- 
rate, .misleading, or otherwise in violation t of the - 
privacy or other rights of students, and to provide 
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an opportunity for the correction or deletion of any 
such inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate 
data contained therein and to insert into such records 
a written explanation of the parents respecting the 
content of such records. 

(3) For the purposes of this section the term 
"educational agency or institution" means any public 
or private agency or institution which is the recipi- 
ent of funds under any applicable program. 

(4) (A) For the purposes of this section, the 
term "education records" means, except as may be 
provided otherwise in subparagraph (B), those records, 
files, documents, and other materials, which- 

(i) contain information directly related to 
a student; and 

(ii) are maintained by an educational agency 
or institution, or be a person acting for such 
agency or institution. 

(B) The term "education records" does not 
include- 

(i) records of instructional, supervisory, 
and administrative personnel and educational 
personnel ancillary thereto which are in the 
sole possession of the maker thereof and which 
are not accessible or revealed to any other person 
except a substitute; 

(ii) if the personnel of a law enforcement 
unit do not have access to education records 
under subsection (b) (1), the records and docu- 
ments of such law enforcement unit which (J), 
are kept apart from records described in sub- 
paragraph (A), (II) are maintained solely for 
law enforcement purpt ^s, and (III) are not 
made available to persons other than law enforce- 
ment officials of the same jurisdiction* 

(iii) in the cast of persons who are employed 
by an educational agency or institution but who 
are not in attendance at such agency or institu- 
tion, records made and maintained in the normal 
course of business which relate exclusively to 
such person in that person's capacity as an em- 
ployee and are not available for use for any 
other purpose; or 

(iv) records on a student who is eighteen 
years of age or older, or is attending an institu- 
tion of postsecondary education, which are 
made or maintained by a physician, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, or other recognized professional 
or paraprofessional acting in his professional or 
paraprofessional capacity, or assisting in that 
capacity, and which are made, maintained, or 
used only in connection with the provision of 



treatment to the student, and are not available 
to anyone other than persons providing such 
treatment, except that such records can be per- 
sonally reviewed by a physician or other appro- 
priate professional of the student's choice. 

(5) (A) For the purposes of this section the 
term "directory information" relating to a student 
includes the following, the student's name, address, 
telephone listing, date and place of birth, major field 
of study, participation in officially recognized acti- 
vities and sports, weight and height of members of 
athletic teams, dates of attendance, degrees and a- 
wards received, and the most recent previous educa- 
tional agency or institution attended by the student. 

(B) Any educational agency or institution making 
public directory information shall give public notice 
of the categories of information which it has desig- 
nated as such information with respect to each stu- 
dent attending the institution or agency and shall 
allow a reasonable period of time after such notice 
has been given for a parent to inform the institu- 
tion or agency that any or all of the information 
designated should not be released without the par- 
ent's prior consent. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the term 
"student" includes any person with respect to whom 
an educational agency or institution maintains edu- 
cation records or personally identifiable informa- 
tion, but does not include a person who has not 
been in attendance at such agency or institution. 

(b) (1) No funds shall be made available under 
any applicable program to any educational agency 
or institution which has a policy or practice of per- 
mitting the release of education records (or personally 
identifiable information contained therein other 
than directory information as defined in paragraph 
(5) of subsection (a)) of students without the writ- 
ten consent of their parents to any individual, agency, 
or organization, other than to the following- 

(A) other school off Is, including teachers 
within the educational institution or local educa- 
tional agency, who have been determined by such 
agency or institution to have legitimate educational 
interests. 

(B) officials of other schools or school systems 
in which the student seeks or intends to enroll, upon 
condition that the student's parents be notified of 
the transfer, receive a copy of the record if desired, 
and have an opportunity for a hearing to challenge 
the content of the record; 

(C) authorized representatives of (i) the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, (ii) the Secretary, 
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(iii) an administrative head of an education agency 
(as defined in section 408 (c)) or (iv) State educa- 
tional authorities, under the conditions set forth in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection; 

(D) in connection with a student's application 
for, or receipt of, financial aid; 

(E) State and local officials or authorities to 
whom such information is specifically required to be 
reported or disclosed pursuant to State statute a- 
dopted prior to November 19, 1974; 

(F) organizations conducting studies for, or on 
behalf of, educational agencies or institutions for 
the purpose of developing, validating, or adminis- 
tering predictive tests, administering student aid 
programs, and improving instruction, if such studies 
are conducted in such a manner as will not permit 
the personal identification of students and their 
parents by persons other than representatives of 
such organizations and such information will be 
destroyed when no longer needed for the purpose 
for which it is conducted; 

(G) accrediting organizations in order to carry 
out their accrediting functions; 

(H) parents of a dependent student of such 
parents, as defined in section 152 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; and 

(0 subject to regulations of the Secretary, in 
connection with an emergency, appropriate persons 
if the knowledge of such information is necessary 
to protect the health or safety of the student or 
other persons. 

Nothing in clause (E) of this paragraph shall prevent 
a State from further limiting the number or type of 
State or local officials who will continue to have 
access thereunder. 

(2) No funds shall be made available under any 
applicable program to any educational agency or 
institution which has a policy or practice of releasing, 
or providing access to, any personally identifiable 
information in education records other than direct- 
ory information, or as is permitted under paragraph 
(i) of this subsection. 

(A) there is written consent from the students 
parents specifying records to be released, the rea- 
sons for such release, and to whom, and with a copy 
of the records to be released to the student's par- 
ents and the student if desired by the parents, or 

(B) such information is furnisned in compliance 
with judicial order, or pursuant to any lawfully issued 
subpoena, upon condition that parents and the stu- 
dents are notified of all such orders or subpoenas 



in advance of the compliance therewith by the edu- 
cational institution or agency. 

(3) Nothing contained in this section shall pre- 
clude authorized representatives of (A) the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, (B), the Sec- 
retary, (C) an administrative head of an education 
agency or (D) State educational authorities from 
having access to student or other records which may be 
necessary in connection with the audit and evalua- 
tion of Federally-supported education program, or 
in connection with the enforcement of the Federal 
legal requirements which relate to such programs: 
Provided, That except when collection of personally 
identifiable information is specifically authorized by 
Federal law, any data collected by such officials 
shall be protected in a manner which will not permit 
the personal identification of students and their 
parents by other than those officials, and such person- 
ally identifiable data shall be destroyed when no 
longer needed for such audit, evaluation, and enforce- 
ment of Federal legal requirements. 

(4) (A) Each educational agency or institution 
shall maintain a record, kept with the education 
records of each student, which will indicate all indi- 
viduals (other than those specified in paragraph (1) 
(A) of this subsection), agencies, or organizations 
which have requested or obtained access to a stu- 
dent's education records maintained by such educa- 
tional agency or institution, and which will indicate 
specifically the legitimate interest that each such 
person, agency, or organization has in obtaining 
this information. Such record of access shall be 
available only to parents, to the school official and 
his assistants who are responsible for the custody of 
such records, and to persons or organizations author- 
ized in, and under the conditions of, clauses (A) 
and (C) of paragraph (1) as a means of auditing the 
operation of the system. 

(B) With respect to this subsection, personal 
information shall only be transferred to a third party 
on the condition that such party will not permit 
any other party to have access to such information 
without the written consent of the parents of the 
student. 

(c) The Secretary shall adopt appropriate regu- 
lations to protect the rights of privacy of students 
and their families in connection with any surveys 
or data-gathering activities conducted, assisted, or 
authorized by the Secretary or an administrative 
head of an education agency. Regulations established 
under this subsection shall include provisions con- 
trolling the use, dissemination, and protection of 
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such data. No survey or data-gathering activities 
shall be conducted by the Secretary, or an adminis- 
trative head of an education agency under an appli- 
cable program, unless such activities are authorized 
bylaw. ' v 

(d) For the purposes of this section, whenever 
a student has attained eighteen years of age, or is 
attending an institution of postsecondary education 
the permission or consent required of and the rights 
accorded to the parents of the student shall there- 
after only be required of and accorded to the stu- 
dent. 

(e) No funds shall be made available under any 
applicable program to any educational agency or 
institution unless such agency or institution informs 
the parents of students, or the students, if they are 
eighteen years of age or older, or are attending an 
institution of postsecondary education, of the rights 
accorded them by this section. 



(0 The Secretary,, or an administrative head of 
an education agency, shall take appropriate actions 
to enforce provisions of this section and to deal with 
violations of this section, according, to the provisions 
of this Act, except that action to terminate assistance 
may be taken only if the Secretary finds there has 
been a failure to comply with ^the .provisions of this 
section, and he has determined that compliance cannot 
be secured by voluntary means. Jf !-%; 

(g) The Secretary shall establish; or designate 
in office and review board with the Department of 
Health, Education, anil' Welfare Tor the purpose of 
investigating, processing,/reviewing, and adjudicating 
violations of .the .provisions of this section and com- 
plaints which may be J filed concerning alleged viola- 
tions of this section. Except fox the conduct of 
hearings, none r of the functions of the Secretary 
under this section shall be carried out in any of the 
regional offices of sixth Department. 
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LIMITATION ON WITHHOLDING 
OF FEDERAL FUN|>s\ 



SEC. 440. (a) Except as provided in section 438 
(b) (1) (D) of this Act, the refusal of a State or local 
educational agency or institution of higher education, 
community college, school, agency offering a pre- 
school program, or other educational institution 
to provide personally identifiable data on students 
or their families, as part of any applicable program, 
to any Federal office, agency, department, cr other 
third party, on the grounds that it constitutes a viola- 
tion of the right to privacy and confidentiality of 



students or their parents, shall not constitute suf- 
ficient grounds for the suspension or termination 
of Federal assistance. Such a refusal shall also not 
constitute sufficient grounds for a denial of, a refusal 
to consider, or a delay in the consideration of, fund- 
ing for such a recipient in succeeding fiscal years. 
In the case of any dispute arising under this section, 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing 
shall be afforded the applicant. 



Appendix H 

ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING AND USING DATA AND 
PRODUCTS FROM THE U.S. BUREAU OF THE 

CENSUS 



DATA USER SERVICES 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census (referred to herein 
as "Bureau") specialists are available to answer in- 
quiries and provide consultation on data products and 
services by phone, correspondence, or personal vUit. 
The Bureau offers seminars, workshops, and training 
courses to inform users of available products and their 
use. The Bureau also sells machine-readable data files, 
computers programs, maps, geographic "products, 
microfiche and microfilm, and printouts prepared from 
data files/ 

For further information and assistance regarding Bu- 
reau programs or products, contact: 



Data User Services Division 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 
Telephone: (301) 763-2400 

REGIONAL USER SERVICES 

The Bureau's 12 regional offices also offer a variety 
of services to users of Census data. Data user services 
officers can answer inquiries about census publications 
and other Bureau products, conduct workshops, and 
make presentations to groups interested in the statistical 
programs and products of the Bureau. A library of Bu- 
reau publication* is maintained in each office for users." 



Atlanta Regionaf Office 
1365 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Tel.'"(404) 881-2274 

Boston Regional Office 
441 Stuart Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
Tel. (617) 223-0668 

Charlotte Regional Office 
230 South Tryon St. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 
Tel. (704) 372-0711 Ext. 351 



Census Bureau Regional Offices 

Chicago Regional Office 
55 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 353-0980 



Dallas Regional Office 
1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 74242 
Tel. (214) 749-2394 

Denver Regional Office 
575 Union Blvd. 
Denver, Colorado 80225 
Tel. (303) 234-5825 



Detroit Regional Office 
, 231 W. Lafayette 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
Tel. (313) 226-4675 

Kansas City Regional Office 
4th ^nd State Streets 
Kansas City, Kansas 66101 
Tel. (816) 374-4601 

Los Angeles Regional Office 
11777 San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 90049 
Tel. (213) 824-7291 
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New Yoik Regional Office 
26 Federal Piaza 
New Yoik, New Yoik 10007 
Tel. (212) 264-4730 . 



Philadelphia Regional Office 
600 Arch St. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 
Tel. (215) 597-8314 



Seattle Regional Office 
1700 Westlake Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington, 98109 
Tel. (206) 442-7080 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE DISTRICT OFFICES 

Other good sources of help in finding census information are the U.S. Department of Commerce district and 
satellite offices located in most large cities. Each office maintains a reference collection of census reports as well 
as current reports for sale to the public. Phone numbers for government offices arc listed in the white pages of 
the telephone directory under United States Government. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 (Suite 1015) 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 (412 Hill Building) 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 (135 Peachtree Street, NE, Suite 600) 

Baltimore, Maryland 21202 (U.S. Customhouse, Room 415) 
Birmingham, Alabama 35205 (908 South 20th Street, Suite 200) 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 (441 Stuart Street) 
Buffalo, New York 14202 (1312 Federal Building) 

Charleston, West Virginia 25301 (500 Quarrier Street) 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 (2120 Capitol Avenue) 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 (55 East Monroe Street) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (550 Main Street) 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 (666 Euclid Avenue) 
Columbia, South Carolina 29204 (2611 Forest Dnve) 

Dallas, Texas 75202 (1100 Commerce Street) 
Denver, Colorado 80202 (New Customhouse, Room 161) 
Des Moines, Iowa 502109 (210 Walnut Street) 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 (Federal Building, Room 445) 



GreensBcjro, North Carolina 27402 (Federal Building, Room 203)" 



Hartford, 
Honolulu 
Houston, 



Connecticut 06103 (450 Main Street) 
Hawaii 96813 (1015. Bishop Street) 
Texas 77002 (515 Rusk Street) 



Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 (46 East Ohio Street) 

Los Angeies, California 90049 (11777 San Vicente Boulevard) 

Memphis, Tennessee 38103* (147 Jefferson Avenue) 
Miami, Florida 33130 (25 West Flagler Street) 
Milwaukee!, Wisconsin 53202 (517 East Wisconsin Avenue) 
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«. Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 (110 South Fourth Street) 

Newark, New Jersey 97102 (Gateway Building, 4th Floor) 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 (432 International Trade Mart) 
New York, New York 10007 (26 Federal Plaza, Foley Square) 

Omaha, Nebraska 68102 (1815 Capitol Avenue, Suite 703A) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 (9448 Federal Building) 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 (112 North Central Avenue) 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 (100C Liberty Avenue) 
Portland, Oregon 97204 (1220 S.W.. Third Avenue, Room 618) 



Reno, Nevada 89502 (300 Booth Street) 
Richmond, Virginia 23240 (400 North 8th Street) 

St. Louis, Missouri „63 105 (120 South Central Avenue) 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84138 (125 South State Street) 

San Francisco, California 94102 (450 Golden Gate Avenue) 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00918 (Federal Building, Room 659) 

Savannah, Georgia 31402 (125-29 Bull Street) 

Seattle, Washington 98109 (1700 Westlake Avenue North) 



LIBRARIES 



More than 1 ,200 selected libraries throughout the country have bee^ designated as Federal depository libraries 
These hbranes mamtam varying collections of U.S. Government publications, including uTSZJrfd! 
Census reports. In add-on the Bureau furnishes copies of its reports to Wee ed group of lib JesTsignated 
as census deposttory hbraries. These libraries have most of th« census reports neeled to obiaTbic dTfor 
educanonal plannmg and decisionmaking. Other libraries may also maintain selected census volume a^d at 
horary can obtain any census report through interlibrary loan. A list of Federal d^poritoiyTb^^lS 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office (GPO) or from the Data User Services Division 



MACHINE-READABLE PRODUCTS 

Special tabulations can be prepared, at user cost, from existing data files for specific geographic or subject 
matter areas. These tabulations are reviewed to make sure no confidential individual^formatiofis d scTo^ Fo 
mfomat.onregard.ng spec.al tabulations or for assistance in obtaining and using U S Bureau ofme Census 
machme-readable products, contact the Data User Services Division, telephone (301) 763 24^^ Data Z 
Serv.ces D.v.s,on can also provide a list of organizations known as Summary Tape Processing Centen to* 
pubhc and private groups that have certain data files available. ^rocessmg Centers, both 
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COMPUTER SUMMARY TAPES 

The major portion of the results of the 1970 census are produced in a set of six tabulation counts (see figure 
H-l). The data so tabulated are generally available, subject to suppression of certain detail where necessary to 
protect confidentiality, on magnetic computer tape, printouts, and microfilm, at the cost of preparing the copy. 
To help meet the needs of census users, these counts were designed to provide data with much greater subje^ „nd 
geographic detail than is feasible or desirable to publish in printed reports. Contact your local Summary Tape 
Processing Center for cost. 

The term "cells," is used to indicate the scope of subject content of the several counts, and refers to each 
figure or statistic in the tabulation for a specific geographic area. For example, in the Third Count, there are six 
cells for a cross-classification of race by sex; three categories of race (White, Black, other race) by two categories 
of sex (male, female). In addition to the above-mentioned summary tapes, the Bureau has available for purchase 
certain sample tape files containing population and housing characteristics as shown on individual census records. 
These files contain no names or addresses, and the geographic identification is sufficiently broad to protect 
confidentiality. There are six files, each containing a 1-percent national sample of persons and housing units. 
Three of the files are drawn from the population covered by the census 15-percent sample, and tnree from the 
population in the census 5-percent sample. Each of these three files provides a different type of geographic 
information. One identifies individual large SMSA's and, for the rest of the country, groups of counties; the 
second identifies individual States and, where they are sufficiently large, provides urban-rural and metropolitan/ 
nonmetropolitan detail; and the third identifies State groups and size of place, with each individual's record 
showing selected characteristics of his/her neighborhood. 

First Count: Source of the PC(I)-A 1 reports; contains about 400 cells of data on the subjects covered in PC(1)- 
B and HC(1)-A 2 reports and tabulated for each of the approximately 250,000 enumeration districts in the United 
States. 

Second Count: Source of the PC(1)-B, HC(1)-A, and part of the PHC(I) 3 reports; contains about 3,500 cells of 
data covering the subjects in these reports and tabulated for the approximately 35,000 county subdivisions in the 
"UnitedStates. — — 

Third Count: Source of the HC(3) reports; contains about 250 cells of data on the subject covered in the PC(I)- 
B and HC(1)-A reports and tabulated for approximately 1,500,000 blocks in the United States. 

Fourth Count: Source of the PC( 1)-C, HC(1)-B, and part of the PHC(l) reports; contains about 13,000 cells of 
data covering the subjects in these reports and tabulated for the approximately 35,000 tracts and 35.000 county 
subdivisions in the United States; also contains about 30,000 cells of data for each county. 

p ifth Count: Contains approximately 800 cells of population and housing data for 5-digit ZIP code 'areas in 
SMSA's and 3-digit ZIP code areas outside SMSA's; the ZIP code data are available only on tape. 

Sixth Count: Source of the PC(1)-D and HC(2) reports; c ./tains about 260,000 cells of data covering the subjects 
in these reports and tabulated for States, SMSA's, and larj? cities. 

The tapes are generally organized on a State basis. To use the First Count and Third Count tapes, it is necessary 
to purchase the appropriate enumeration district and block maps. 



1 PC refers to Population Census. 
1 HC refers to Housing Census. 

3 PHC refers to Population Housing Census. Q ' » 
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FIGURE H-l. 1970 Census Summary Tapes: Counts and Files 
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Summary Tape Series 



Geographic Areas 
Covered 



1st Count 



2nd Count 



Kile k> 



File 3 



File A 



File 3 



3rd Count 



Uth Count 
Pop. 



kth Count 
Hous. 



5th Count 



File A 



File B 



File C 



File A 



File 3 



File C 



File A 
FiTc B~ 



File C 



31ock Group or Enu- 
meration District 



Stete, County, Minor 
Civil Division or Census 
County Division. MCD- 
Place, Place, Congres- 
sional District 



Tract 



State, County, Minor 
Civil Division or Census 
County Division, Place, 
SMSA, and Component 
Areas 



31oc»c 



Minor Civil Division or 
Census County Division 



State, Coiinty, Place, 
SMSA, and Component 
Areas 



Tract 



Minor Civil Division or 
Census County Division 



State, County, Place, 
SMSA, and Component 
Areas 



3-digit ZIP areas 



(in SMSA's) 



Block Groups or Enu- 
meration Districts, 
Tracts, MCD's/CCD's in 
Non-tract ed Ar*as 



Complete- 
Count 
or Sample 



100? 



100$ 



No. of Tables and 
Data Cells 
for Each Area 



5 1 * tables 
containing 
UOO cells 



93 tables 
containing 
3,500 cells 



100$ 



20% 
15% 
5% 



38 tables 
containing 
350 cell's 



20* 
15% 
5% 



2Z% 
15% 
5% 



IP7 tables 
containing 
_7,100_seUs__ 

127 tables 
containing 
7,100 cells 



127 tables 
containing 
1U,500 cells* 



200 tables 
containing 
6,600 cells 



200 tables 
containing 
6,600 c«ilc 



200 tables 
containing 
12.P00 cells 



53 tables 
containing 
900 cells 



Heels for 
U.S.** 



108 



53 



108 



155 



125 



95 



20} 



196 



108 



1 

12 
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6tb Count 



Pop. 



State, SMSA, Metro. 
County, City 50,000* 
Central City 



Houa. 



State, SMSA, Me'.ro 
County, Hon-Metr}. 
County 50,000*, Jity 
50,000+, Central City 



20% 
5i 



92 tables 
containing 
150,000 cells 
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W tables 
containing 
110,000 ceUs 
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"Assuaea 556 or 800 bDi. Fever tapes would be required at 1600 bpi. 



SOURCE: 1970 Census and You. Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. September 1977 (Rev.). 
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GEOGRAPHIC AREAS ASSOCIATED WITH THE CENSUS OF 
POPULATION AND HOUSING 

The following terms and definitions correspond to figure H-2 which illustrates the hierarchy of census geographic 
areas. 

(A) 

Geographic Regions— Geographically contiguous groups of States (with the exception of the region that includes 
Alaska and Hawaii). 

Geographic Divisions— Groups of States that are subdivisions of regions. There are nine geographic divisions in 

the United States. 
States— The major political units of the United States. 

Counties— The primary political and administrative divisions of the States. In Louisiana such divisions are called 
parishes and in Alaska census divisions have been established as county equivalents for 
statistical purposes. A number of cities are independent of any county organization and 
are treated the same as counties in census tabulations. 

Minor Civil Divisions (MCD's)— In 29 States MCD's are the primary political and administrative subdivisions 
of a county. For example: towns, townships, precincts and magisterial districts. 

Census County Divisions (CCD's)— In 21 States, MCD's were unsuitable for presenting statistics, either because 
the areas have lost their original significance, have a very small population, have frequent 
* boundary, changes, or have indefinite boundaries. For these States the Bureau of the 

Census, in cooperation with State and local governments, established relatively permanent 
statistical areas designated as Census County Divisions. CCD's are defined with boundaries 
that seldom change and can be easily located, e.g., roads, highways, streams, railroads, 
power lines, and ridges. 

Enumeration Districts (ED's)— These areas average about 800 people or 250 housing units and are generally 
based on an enumerator workload. Enumeration districts must not cross the boundaries of 
any area for which data are to be tablulated (e.g., census tracts, MCD's, places, congres- 
sional districts, etc.). " " " 

Block Groups— Combinations of contiguous blocks, having an average population of about 1 ,000 (One Block has 
an average population of about 100). Block groups are subdivisions of census tracts where 
ED data are not available. They are the equivalent of enumeration districts for purposes 
of providing small-area population and housing data. Block groups are typically defined 
without regard to the boundaries of political or administrative areas such as cities, minor 
civil divisions, or U.S. congressional districts. 

(B) 

Standard Consolidates Statistical Areas (SCSA's)— Thirteen statistical areas comprised of two or more contiguous 
SMSA's which meet certain criteria of population size, urban character, social and eco- 
nomic integration, and contiguity of urbanized areas. 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas— An integrated economic and social unit with a recognized large popu- 
lation nucleus. Generally, each SMSA consists of one or more entire counties, or county 
equivalents, that meet standards pertaining to population and metropolitan character. In 
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New England, towns and cities, rather than counties, are used as the basic geographic 
units for defining SMSA's. In Alaska, census divisions are used for defining SMSA's, 
SMSA's usually have one city with 50,000 or more inhabitants or twin cities with a 
combined population of 50,000 or more. 

Metropolitan Counties— See "Counties" in (A). 

Census Tracts— Small areas into which large cities and metropolitan areas Tiave been divided for statistical 
purposes, and which have been designed to achieve some uniformity of population char- 
acteristics, economic status, and living conditions, within each tract. 

Enumeration Districts— See listing in (A). 
Block Groups— See listing in (A). 

BIocks-WelNdefined pieces of land, bounded by streets, roads railroad tracks, streams, or other features on the 
ground. Blocks do not cross census tract boundaries, but may cross other boundaries such 
as ci*y limits. BIcoks are the smallest areas for which census data are tabulated. 



(Q 

Urban and Rural Areas (PopuIation)-The urban population comprises all persons living in urbanized areas and 
in places of 2,500 or more inhabitants outside urbanized areas. The population not class- 
ified as urban constitutes the niral population. The niral population is subdivided into the 
rural-farm population, which comprises all niral households living on farms, and the rural- 
nonfarm population^ which comprises the remaining rural population. 

Urbanized Areas (UA's)-EstabIished primarily to distinguish the urban from the niral population in the vicinity 
of large cities. They differ from SMSA's chiefly by excluding the niral portions of counties 
comprising the SMSA's as well as those places that are separated by niral teiritory from 
the densely populated fringe around the central city. Because UA's are defined on the 
basis of population distribution at the time of a decennial census, their boundaries tend to 
change in each Census. 



Places-Concentrations of populations, regardless of the existence of legally prescribed limits, powers, or func- 
tions. Most of the places identified in the 1970 census were incorporated'as cities, towns, 
villages, or ooroughs. In addition a number of larger unincorporated places were delineated 
for the 1970 census tabulations. 

(1) Incorporated places— Political units incorporated as cities, boroughs, villages, and 
towns. Most incorporated places are subdivisions of the MCD or CCD in which they are 
located. However, incorporated places may cross MCD and county lines, but never cross 
State lines since they are chartered under the laws of a State. 

(2) Census Designated Places (CDFs)— Previously known as unincorporated places. 
The new terminology makes it more obvious that unincorporated places are defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. It also avoids confusion in New England where many unincorporated 
places (now Census Designated Places) are parts of incorporated towns. For the 1980 
census, CDFs will be used to describe densely settled population centers without legally 
defined limits or corporate powers. CDFs contain a dense, city-type street pattern, and 
ideally should have an overall population density of at least 1 ,000 persons per square mile. 
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In addition, a CDP should be a community that can be identified locally by place, name 
having developed over the years from a small commercial area or market center, rather 
than encompassing a residential land subdivision, apartment development or general urban 
expansion area. 

Central Cities (of an SMSA)— The largest city in an SMSA is always a central city. One or two additional cities 
may be added to the SMSA title and identified as central cities. 

For a more detailed definition or description of Census Geographic areas/units, see Data Access Description 
(DAD) No. 33 published by the Bureau of the Census. The terms geographic units and geographic areas are used 
synonymously. 



OTHER GEOGRAPHIC AREAS ASSOCIATED WITH CENSUS OF 

POPULATION AND HOUSING 

U.S. Congressional Districts— Areas defined by State legislatures for the purpose of electing persons to the U.S. 

House of Representatives; 435 in number. The Census of Population and Housing is the 
only source from which statistics for the congressional districts are tabulated. 

Wards — Political subdivisions of incorporated places used for voting and representation purposes. 

GEOGRAPHIC AREAS ASSOCIATED WITH THE ECONOMIC 

CENSUSES 

The 1972 Economic Censuses included the censuses of construction industries, manufacturers, mineral indus- 
tries, retail trade, wholesale trade, transportation, and selected service industries. Daia collected in the Economic 
Censuses are provided for many of the same geographic areas used for the Census of Population and Housing. 
Economic Census data are not tabulated for census tracts, census county divisions, enumeration districts, block 
groups, blocks, U.S. congressional districts, or wards. The relatively small number of businesses establishments 
and the sensitivity of the data to confidentiality restrictions severely limit the amount of economic census data 
that can be provided for small places, counties, or even SMSA's. However, for areas with high concentrations 
of retail establishments, small areas are defined that are not recongized in the popultaion and housing censuses: 
Central Business Districts and Major Retail Centers. 

Central Business Districts (CBD's)— Areas which have high land value; a high concentration of retail businesses, 
offices, theaters, hotels, and service businesses; and high traffic flow. The CBD is defined 
in terms of existing census tract boundaries. For the 1977 Economic Censuses, there will 
no longer be a distinction drawn between CBD's and Downtown Business Areas (DBA's). 
The DBA was a specialized type of MRC. Former DBA's will not be called CBD's. 

Major Retail Centers (MRCs)— Concentrations of retail stores, located in SMSA's, but outside the Central 
Business District. 



OTHER SPECIAL-PURPOSE DISTRICTS 

Some publications from the Economic Censuses show statistics for areas defined for special purposes. Detail 
descriptions of these areas can be found in the publications showing the statistics for these areas, such as: 

(1) Oil and Gas Districts; 

(2) Production Areas; 

(3) Travel Regions. 

Q " U areas defined by other Federal agencies are used in appropriate Bureau of the Census reports also. 
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FIGURE H-2, 

Census Bureau Geographic Units*— 
Their Hierarchical Relationships 

These figures illustrate hierarchical or "nesting" relationships among census geo- 
graphic areas. Note that the hierarchies overlap, e.g., counties are subdivided into 
MCD's or CCD's (figure A), into urban and rural components (figure C), and, inside 
SMSA's. into census tracts (figure B), Note also the relationships among governmental 
and statistical units as data summary areas. 

KEY; 

I I GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 
CZ> STATISTICAL UNITS 



lA] 



NATION 
DIVISIONS 




(B) 



METROPOLITAN 
COUNTIES 



C^CENSU*; TRACTS 

ENUMERATION DISTRICTS 
OR 

BLOCK GROUPS 






•Block* do not cover the entire SMSA, only the urbanised pert. 



• The terms geographic unit and geographic area are used synonymously in the Bureau of the Census literature. 

SOURCE: The 1970 Census and You. Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. September 1977 (Rev.). 
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Type of output 



. - Advaacs Ssrlti 
POPULATION: fC(Vi) 



HOUSING: 



PC<V2) 



HC(V1 ) 
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' Flnsl StriM 
POPULATION: PC l 



PC(1)-A 



HOUSING: 



PC(1)-B 



PC{1)-C 



PC(l)-0 



PC(2) 



HC(I)-A 



HC(2) 



HC(4) 



figure h-3. Summary of Major 1970 Cejnsus Reports 

TitU Description ■ -■ 



Final Population Count* 

General Popula t ion Characteristics- -£>*t 
General Housing Characteristics 



volume I. Characteristics of the 
Popul a t ion 



Number of Inhabitants. 



Generel Population Characteristics 



General Social an d Economic 
Characteristics 



Detailed Characteristics. 



Volume II, Subject Reports. 



Supplementary Reports. 



Volume I, Housing Characteristics 
for States. Citiee. and Counties. 

General Housing Characteristics... 



Volume ||. Metropolitan Housing 
Characteristics * 



Official population counts. 



>• on age. |*X, rl ce~ relationship 
to household head. 



Volume III. niock Statistics. 



Volume IV, Components of Inventory 
Changs ' 

\ 



Selected data on 100-percent 
housing subjects. 



This volune consists of 
separate reports described in Series 
PC(1)-A through PC(l)-0 below. 

Ftnsl official population counts. 



Data on age. sex, race, marital 
status, and relationship to head of 
household (100' population subjects). 

Data on population subjects collected 
on a sample oasis. 



Data on most population subjects 
collected on a sample basis, presented 
in detail and cross-classified by 
age, race, and other characteristics. 

Detailed information and cross- 
relationships for selected pop- 
ulation characteristics. 

Open series presenting miscellaneous 
types of population data such as 
special compilations and selected 
tables. 

This volume tons lit* of the 
separate reports described in Series 
HC(1)-A and HC(1)-D below. 

Data on the housing subjects collected 
on a 100" basis. 

Dara^on" the housing subjects collected 
on a sampje basis. 



Oata covering most of the 1^7o census 
housing subjects in considerable 
detail and cross-classification. 

Selected data. 100" population *' 
snd housing subjects. 

Oata on components of change hssed 
on a ssmple survey conducted In late 
1970 and early 1971. 



Geographic ir^ 



States, countie>, suh(livi>ions, all incorpor 
tt»d places, unincorporated places of 1 ,000+ . 



States, SKSA's, counties, places of 10,000+ 
population. 

States, SKSA's. counties, places of 10, 00 Of 
populat ion. 



(See Series PC(1)-A through PC(1 )-D^ below. ) 



States, counties (by urban-rural residence). 
SKSA's. urbanized areas, county subdivisions, 
all incorporated places, unincorporated 
places of 1,000+ population. 

Steles, counties (as above), SMSA's, urbanized 
areas, county subdivisions, places of 1,000+ 
population. 

States (by urban, rural -nonfarm, and rural- 
farm residence), counties, SMSA's. urbanized 
areas, places of 2,500+ population. 

States (hy urban, rural-nonf arm. and rural' 
farm residence), SKSA's, large cities. 



United States; regions: for a few reports. 
States and SMSA's. 



United M-it»-s. soaiv hy St.iU< jn»l SMSA's. 
counties, .tnd pljcts of 2. "ion. population. 



(See Series HC(1)-A and HC(1)-B belotf. ) 



St j t is. count . SMSA' %> by urban-rural parts), 
urhjnizcd .iriMS, pi ices of 1.000. population. 

States, counties (by urban, rural-nonfarm, and 
rural-farm parts), SKSA's. urhanlzed areas, 
places of 00, population. 

SMSA's and their tomponent large cities. 



m.Kiks. 

Fifteen SMSA's. separately for central city 
and balance of SMSA 



Unit of issue 



United States, each State: 
District of Columbia. 



Inij-ed States: each State: 
District of Columbia^ 

Chimed States: each State: 
OlUtrlct of Columbia. 



|umi:vd States; ejeh State; 
District of Columbia; Puerto 
Ri:o: Cujsi. Virgin islands. 
African Samoa; Canal Zone: 
Ttjjst Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 



i 



United States; each State; 
District. of Columbia, and 
i Pijcrto Rico. 



Selected subjects. 



Selected subjects. 



. l'o| ted States; each State: 
1 Dljftrict of Columbia; Puerto 
, Rlcu; Guam; Virgin Islands; 
Anericjo Sjnoa; Canal 2one, 
Tust Territory of the 
P/cific Islands, 

United States, each State; 
district of Columbia; and 
P» erto Rico. 

United States: esch SKSA. 



Ea<h urbanized area: contract 
b ock statistics sresa by State. 

United States and regions; each 
of IS SMSA's 



v© 
ON 



o 
o 
z 
z 
c 



n 
O 
3D 

i 

o 
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FIGURE H-3.— Continued 



HC(5) Volune V, Residential Finance. 



HC<6) 



HC(S1) 



JOINT POPULATION- 
HOUSING: PNC(l) 



PHC(2)" 



PHCO) 



METHODOLOGICAL 

W POUTS: PHC(S) 



OTHTO 
HI PORTS: 



PHC(R) 



GE40 

GE60 
GESO 
CI 70 
GE80 



Voluao VI, Plumbing Facilitios and 
Estimate* of Dilapidated Housing. 

Volume VII, Subject Reports 

Supplementary Reports 

Census Tract Reports 

General ^ Demographic Trends for 
Metropolitan Areas, 1960 to 1970. 

Employment Profiles of Selected 
Low-Income Aress , 

Evaluation Reports 

Procedural Peports 

Other assorted titles 

Census Tract Papers 4 

Computerized Geographic Coding.... 

United States Maps , 

United States Maps 

Urban Atlases 

Index to 1970 Census Suamary Tspes 

Index to Selected 1970 Census 
Reports 

1970 Census Users* Guide 

Assorted titles 

Dats Access Descriptions 



Data on financing characteristics of 
homeowner properties and rental and 
vacant properties. Based on a sample 

— «u ryey-co n duc t e d - ln e a r l y - 1 9 71 - 

Data on. plumbing facilities reported 
in the census and estlaates of 
dilapidation. 

Detailed Information and cross- 
classifications for selected 
housing characteristics. 

Open series presenting nlsccl lanrous 
types of housing data such as special 
compilations and selected tables. 



Data for nost 1970 census population 
and housing subjects. 

Cosparatlve 1960 and 1970 data on 
population counts and selected 100$ 
population and housing subjects. 

Data on social and econoaic character- 
istics of rosldents of low-lncoae 
areas based on saaple surveys con- 
ducted during late 1970 and early 
1971. 



Open series presenting results of the 
1970 census evaluation program. 

Open series presenting inforaation on 
administrative and aethodo log leal 
aspects of the 1970 census, including 
s corprehenslve procedural history. 

Includes technical papers, working 
papers, and coding manuals. 

Open series; papers on small-area 
re st arch'. 

Open series. 

Open series. 

Open series. 

12 asps shoving population and 
housing characteristics. 

Subject index to l~6th suaasry 
tape counts 

Subject index to PC(1), HC(l f 2,3), 
and P11C<1, 2). 

Description of census concepts and 
procedures with census users' 
dictionary. 

Documentation to computerized files. 

Papers on specific 1970 census 
dsts products. 



United States, regions, presented by size of 
place and by type of area. 



United States, regions, divisions, Ststcs, 
SMSA's, central cities snd other cities of 
50,000* population, snd constituent counties. 



I'nited Ststes, regions; 
Ststes and SMSA's. 



for soae report s, 



United States, regions, divisions, States, 
urbanized areas, Congresslonsl districts, 
SMSA's, urbanized areas, counties, places 
of 2,500* population, tracts. 

SMSA's by census trsct. 

Stato, counties (population counts only), 
SMSA's and their central cities and con- 
stituent counties. 

Selected poverty neighborhoods in cities. 



United States 



United States; counties. 
United Ststes; counties. 
Census trscts within 65 SMSA's 



One report. 



One report. 



Selected subjects. 



Selected subjects. 



United States; each State; 
District Of Columbia. 

Sixty reports for 51 cities, 1 
report esch .for 7 rursl sress. 



Selected subjects. 
Selected subjects. 
Esch of 65 SMSA's 



SOURCE: The 1970 Census and You. Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, September 1977 (Rev.). 
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Appendix I 

THE ROLE OF NCES IN GATHERING AND 
COMPILING DATA AND INFORMATION ABOUT 

\ EDUCATION 



This handbook is one of several in the State Edu- 
cational Records and Reports (SERR) Series, spon- 
sored by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) is a coordinated attempt to produce a compre- 
hensive and compatible set of standardized terminology 
for use in education. 

NCES has a responsibility to provide and interpret 
comprehensive statistics about the condition of edu- 
cation in the United States. In addition is has mandates 
calling for conducting and publishing specialized anal- 
yses and for providing assistance to State and local 
education agencies in improving their statistical activ- 
ities. 

To fulfill its role, NCES sponsors a number of pro- 
grams, ranging from regular data collection to the de- 
' velopment of materials and techniques that facilitate 
the compilation and comparison of statistical infor- 
mation. One of these programs is the development and 
periodic revision of manuals of standardized terminol- 
ogy. One set of handbooks, the State Educational Rec- 
ords "and Reports (SERR) Series, is directed primarily 
toward elementary and secondary education and lias 



sprung from a long-expressed need by educators to 
x have statistical information available to them in more, 
uniform and compatible formats. The first handbook 
in this series dealt with a common core of general in- 
formation related to education. That handbook, as did 
the handbooks that followed it, stressed standardized 
terms and definitions, along with a classification 
scheme and coding structure for those terms. Hand- 
book VIII Continues this tradition. Other handbooks in 
the SERR Series are listed in the following pages. 

Adoption ^of the SERR Series (or the "handbook 
series," as it^is most often called) is not required by 
Federal law. ^CES does not, nor can it, mandate the 
use of any handbook at the State, intermediate, or local 
level. Howeveij, more and more State and local school 
system administrators have begun to realize the value 
of having well-organized, standard items of data at 
their disposal for management and reporting purposes. 
As a result, many of the handbooks in the SERR Series 
have come into use in a number of the Nation's school 
systems. At the same time, many Federal and State 
reports utilize terms and definitions from these hand- 
books. 



STATE EDUCATIONAL RECORDS AND REPORTS SERIES 



Handbook I: The Common Core of State Educational 
Information: Bulletin 1953 # No. 5. Compiled by Rea- 
son, Paul L., Emery M. Foster, and Robert F. Will. 
Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 1953. 116 pp. 
'This handbook contains the items, with their def- 
initions, which comprise the common core of State 
" educational information that should be available an- 



nually in each State department of education." The 
516 listed items pertain to State Education Agencies, 
Intermediate Administrative Unit Organization, Per- 
sonnel and Finance for Public Elementary, Second- 
ary, Adult, and Community College Programs of 
Education, Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools, and other Full Time Day Schools and 
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Institutions, excluding Colleges and Universities. A 

minimum list of items which should be available in 

the fall is given. (Out of print) , 

Handbook II: Financial Accountingjfbr Local and State 
'School Systems, Bulletin 1957, No. 4. Compiled by 

Reason, Paul L., and Alpheus L. White. Washington: 

U.S. Office of Education, 1957. 235 pp. 
"This Handbook is the basic guide Vo financial ac- 
counting for local and State schcjpr systems in the 
United States." It was "recommended that Federal, 
State and local agencies effect its use promptly and 
completely". There was recognition that "Hand- 
book II will need to be revised from time to time to 
meet changing financial accounting needs" and that 
"through such action, its effectiveness may be main- 
tained." (Out of print) 

Handbook II, Revised: Financial Accounting: Classi- 
fications and Standard Terminology for Local and 
State School, Systems. DHEW Publication No. (OE) 
73-11800. Compiled by Roberts, Charles T. and Allan 
R. Lichtenberger. Washington: National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1973. .194 pp. 
"This handbook. , . replaces original Handbook 
II. . , . The revision has been cooperatively devel- 
oped, as was the original,- and is designed tos'erve- 
the same users more effectively as a vehicle for ac- 
cumulating data for management decisions concern- 
ing educational programs and students." It was rec- 
ognized that "Handbook II is subject to updating 
and revision at short intervals. . .for management 
purposes. ..." 

Bulletin No. 21. Financial Accounting for School Ac- 
tivities. Compiled by .Samuelson, Everett V., George 
G. Tankard, Jr., and Hoyte W. Pope. Washington: 
U.S. Office of Education, 1959. 109 pp. 
This handbook is a supplemental volume to Hand- 
book II: Financial Accounting for Local and State 
School Systems. Jt contains a standard classification 
and definitions of accounts for handling receipts and 
expenditures for school activities and presents a fund 
system o> c accounting to illustrate how these accounts 
may be used. It is recommended that the handbook 
be used as "the guide for financial accounting for 
school activities in every school throughout the Na- 
tion." Revisions are recommended based on "ex- 
perience gained through use of the handbook." (Out 
of print) 
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V 

Handbook HB: Principles of Public School Account- 
ing. OE 22025. Adams, Bert K., Quentin Hill, Joseph 
A. Perkins, Jr., Philip S. Shaw. Washington: National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1967. 272 pp. 
As an extension of the State Educational Records 
and Reports Series, this handbook is a procedural 
manual, supplementing the other handbooks in the 
Series. It is designed for persons not having exten- 
sive training' and experience in school finance ac- 
counting and is intended to be useful in all schools 
as a means of self-improvement, inservice devel- 
opment, and a ready reference. (Out of print) 

Guide for Implementing Handbook III: Property Ac- 
counting for Local and State School Systems. OE- 
23029, Cir.* 797, Roberts, Charles T, Washington: 
U.S. Office of Education, 1966. 54 pp. 
"This Guide has been developed to serve as a sug- 
gested procedural manual for local and State school 
' systems officials seeking assistance' in setting up 
school facilities data systems." It contains sugges- 
tions about types of organizations to implement the 
project, to stimulate interest, to operate the project, 
and to evaluate its use. Some manual and automatic 
data systems for recording and reporting on sites, 
buildings, .and equipment are illustrated. (Out of 
" print) 

Handbook III, Revised: Property Accounting: A Hand- 
book of Standard Terminology and a Guide for Clas- 
sifying Information about Education Property. Seibert, 
Ivan N., Project Officer. Washington: National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1977. 131 pp. 
"This revised edition of Handbook III provides 
property termiiioJpgy, definitions, concepts, and a 
classification structure for property information." 
These are intended to assist in planning and decision- 
making s to help ensure compatible and comparable 
recordin£jjand reporting of data on education prop- 
erty. This handbook addresses property used in el- 
ementaryrmiddle, secondary, and community (adult) 
education. 

L ■ 

Handbook IV, Revised: Staff Accounting: Classifica- 
tions and Standard Terminology for Local and State 
School Systems 1974. Roberts, Charles T. Washington: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1974. 139 pp. 
This revision of Handbook IV contains "classifica- 
tions, definitions and coding schemes for the data 
elements about staff members necessary to assist ad- 
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ministrative decision making. . . . The handbook 
—covers information about-staff-members-in4x)lh-pub=- 
lic and nonpublic educational institutions, including 
elementary, middle/junior high, and high schools, 
vocational-technical schools, and special education 
and adult/continuing education learning centers. . . . 
The basic purpose of Handbook IV is to provide a 
framework for the accumulation of necessary data 
about staff members. ... The handbook is intended 
only as a guide. ..." / 

Handbook V, Revised: Student/Pupil Accounting: Stan- 
dard Terminology and Guide for Managing Student 
Data in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Commu- 
nity/Junior Colleges, and Adult Education. Putnam, 
John F. Washington: National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1974. 239 pp. ' 
The new edition of the handbook is similar to its 
predecessor in its organization, and its prime func- 
tion remains to identify the terms and definitions 
most needed at the current time for collecting, using, 
and reporting data about students. There are major 
differences in scope and content. Confidentially of 
student information is treated. The concept of con- 
tinuous student accounting is stressed. 

Handbook VI: Standard Terminology for Curriculum 
and Instruction in Local and State School Systems. 
Compiled and edited by Putnam, John F. and W. Dale 
Chismore. Washington: National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1970. 319 pp. 
'Terminology, definitions, and classifications in 
this handbook— representing, in effect, a language 
of communication — are the result of 5 years of co- 
operative effort of some 70 national organizations 
and the U.S. Office of Education. The handbook is 
a guide for local and State school systems for items 
of information used in keeping records and making 
reports about curriculum and instruction." It clas- 
sifies and defines specific items of information about 
the organization, administration, content, resources, 
and processes of curriculum development and in- 
struction, and includes related terminology. The 
handbook applies to elementary, middle and second- 
ary schools, junior colleges and adult education ar- 
rangements. Consistent "use of the terminology in 
this handbook can help improve the quality of edu- 
cation by facilitating meaningful evduation, realistic 
planning, and efficient operation of educational sys- 
tems throughout the United States." It is anticipated 



that it will be necessary to reappraise all items and 
definitio"nrat"some future date: 

Handbook VII: The State Education Agency: A Hand- 
book of Standard Terminology and A Guide for Rec- 
ording and Reporting Information About State Edu- 
cation Agencies. Compiled and edited by Harris, 
Yeuell Y. and Ivan N. Seibert. Washington: National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1973. 168 pp. 
This handbook is 4 'devoted to the work of the State 
instrumentalities which serve as trustees of Ameri- 
can education." State education agencies "are the 
fulcrum in the American system of education." The 
handbook is intended to comprehensively reflect the 
broad responsibility of State education agencies, cur- 
rent and. future. Appropriate revision will be neces- 
sary to keep abreast of the emerging responsibilities 
of State education agencies. The handbook classifies 
and defines terms concerned with State education 
authoriu . the functions of State departments of ed- 
ucation, ue personnel and property of State educa- 
tion authorities and State departments of education, 
and the financial operations of State departments of 
education. The terminology contained in this hand- 
book provides a plan according to which information 
about State education agencies can be recorded, re- 
ported, and studied, and it permits records and re- 
ports to be prepared with greater speed, accuracy, , 
and flexibility. 

Handbook VIII: Community Information: Its Collection 
and Use in Education, Harris, Yeuell Y., Project Of- 
ficer. Washington: National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, forthcoiping (1978) 256 pp. 
A handbook of terminology and definitions about 
community characteristics which are significai. . in 
educational administration and planning. It is de- 
signed for a wide range of users, not professional 
statisticians, and is for units as small as a school 
attendance area and as large as a State. It encom- 
passes a variety of statistical data with particular em- 
phasis on Census data and locally generated data. 
The handbook intends to aid in the solution of such 
community educational issues as securing financial 
support for schools, reorganizing curriculum, in- 
volving citizenry in school planning, and utilizing 
community resources. This handbook is primarily 
external to the school and its operation and as such 
departs from the other handbooks in the series. Pe- 
riodic revisions are expected. 
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Handbook X: Educational Techn ology: Handbook of 
"Standard Terminology and a Guide for Recording and 
Reporting Information about Educational Technology „ 
Seibert, Ivan N., Project Officer. Washington: Na- T 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 1975. 276 pp. 
This handbook is^/iritended to aid in the gathering, 
compiling, and interpreting of data relating to the 
application of technology to instruction. Itassists the 
user by providing standardized terms and definitions 
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and by providin g Structure showing the interrela- 



tionships of those terms. 

Combined Glossary. Compiled and edited by Seibert, 
Ivan N. and W. Dale Chismore. Washington: National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1974. 293 pp. 
An alphabetical listing of terms and definitions cov- 
ering the following handbooks: I, II, III, IV, V, IIB, 
VI, VII, IIR, IVR, VR. Coded to indicate source. 
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Appendix J 
A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 



Although Handbook VIII is designed to be self-suf- 
ficient, users who want a greater depth of information 
on certain subjects may want to consult other sources. 
A Guide to the Literature supplements chapters 4 
through 7, and provides a listing of agencies that pro- 
vide information services, standard reference books, 
and journals. The guide is organized by major topics 
and subtopics as follows: 

• Population 

• Research Organizations 

• Books 

• General 

• Planning for an Aging Population 

• Planning, Land Use, and Economy 

• Public Organizations 

• Private Organizations 

• Books 

j • Planning 
j • Land Use 
I • Futurism 

• Social Structure and Dynamics 

•\ Public Organizations 

• School andCommunity Relations 

• Educational Planning 

• Private Organizations 

• School and Community Relations 

• Educational Planning 

• Books 

• Citizen Participation in Education 

• Community Education 

• Community Power 

• Educational Planning 

• Future Planning in Education 

• Information Systems 

• School Enrollment Projections 



• Surveys Research Methods 

• Basic Statistics Texts 
• Journals 

• Social and Political Characteristics, and 

Surveys 

• General Education 

• ERIC - Educational Resources Information Center 

• Bibliographies 

• Bibliography of Footnotes Used in Handbook VIII 

POPULATION 

i 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census deferred to herein 
as "Census Bureau") is the main source of population 
information and analysis within the United States. The 
Census Bureau's Data User Services Division provides 
numerous information and referral services. Appendix 
G lists address and phone niimbers for the Washington 
offices of the Division and|the 12 Census Burea l u Re- 
gional Offices. The Census Bureau also published Data 
User News, which provideslcurrcnt information <in data 
services. - J 

Research Organizations 



Local and regional populati 
ducted by university-based 
izations. The following is 



ion analyses axe con- 
popuhtion research orgafi- 
a selective list: 



Carolina Population Center 
University of North Carolina 
123 E. Franklin St. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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Center for Demography and Ecology 
University of Wisconsin - 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Center for Population Research 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Center for Population Studies 
Harvard University 
9 Bow Ctreet 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Center for Studies in Demography and Ecology 
University of Washington , 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

Demographic Research and Training Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

East- West Population Institute 
The East- West Center 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Institute of Population and Urban Research 
University of California 
2234 Piedmont Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94720 

Minnesota Population Studies Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

Office of Populaton Research 
Princeton University 
Princeton; New Jersey 08540 

Population Research Center 
University of Chicago 
1413 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Population Research Center 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78705 

Population Research Lab 
University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, California 90007 

\ 

Population Studies Center 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 40014 



Population Studies Center 
University of Pennsylvania 
3 /13 Locust Sr ' 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 



Books 



General 

Shryock, Henry S. and Jacob S. Siege?. The Methods 
and Materials of Demography. Vols. I and II. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1973. 

-\ 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
National Institute of Education. Declining Enroll- 
ment: The Challenge of the Coming Decade. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
-March 1978. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Federal Sta- 
tistical Policy and Standards, Bureau of the Census. 
Social Indicators 1976. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, December 1977. (Su- 
perintendent of Documents Stock No. 041-001- 
00156-5) 



Planning for an Aging Population 

Atchley, Robert C. Social Forces in Later Life. Bel- 
mont, California: Wadsworth, 2nd edition, 1977., 

DeCrow, Roger. New teaming for Older Americans: 
An Overview of National Effort. Washington, D.C: 
Adult Education Association, 1975. 

Grabowsky, S. and W. D. Mason. Learning for Aging. 
Washington, D.C.: Adult Education Association, 
1974. 

Hendrickson, A. A Manual on Planning Educational 
Programs for Older Adults,, Tallahassee: Florida 
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State University, Department of Adult Education, 
1973. 

Korim, Andrew. Older Americans and Community 
Colleges: An Overview. Washington D.C: Ameri- 
can Association Qf Community and Junidr Colleges, 
1974. 

Korim, Andrew. Older Americans and Community 
Colleges: A Guide for Program Implementation. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, 1974. 

PLANNING, LAND USE, AND 
ECONOMY 

The literature on planning, land use, and the local 
economy is enormous and is growing daily. Standard 
works are listed at the end of this section, but public 
and private organizations are important sources of bib- 
liographic information and trends in these fields and 
can aid in developing a more current set of data. Be- 
cause the professional and agency literature in these 
fields comes from a very diverse array of sources, it 
is difficult to maintain an updated listing. 

Public Organizations 

The public information offices of three Federal Gov- 
ernment departments are initial reference points. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), the Department of the Interior, and the De- 
.paijment of Transportation all generate relevant infor- 
mation, including bibliographies. Numerous other Fed- 
eral and §tate agencies are also good information^ 
sources. Inquiries concerning specific issues should be 
sent to the Office of Public Information of the individ- 
ual agencies to assure reaching the right office. 

Office of Public Information 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

451 7th Street SW. 

Washington, D.C. 20401 

<> 

Office of Public Information 
Department of Interior 
"C" Street 

Between 15th and 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20240* 
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Office of.PublicWomiation 
Depa rtment of T rans portat ion 
~~4ttT7th Street SW^ 
Washington, D.C, 20590 

M 

Private Organizations 

The number of private\>rganizations with planning 
and land use concerns are\also quite numerous. The 
Urban Institute, the UrbanVLand Institute, and Re- 
sources for the Future are three representative organi- 
zations, each a source of important studies. Two major 
planning organizations in the X U^ited States are the 
American Society of Planning Officials and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners! TheVormer publishes a 
monthly journal, Planning, whichXincludes a current 
listing of books and reports. As a major national or- 
ganization it tends to receive most important items. 
The Journal, American Institute of Planners, also in- 
cludes a listing of articles published in a variety of 
related professional journals. It tends to focus on the- 
oretical and conceptual issues, whereas Planning ad- 
dresses more immediate needs, trends, and problems 
in planning and the community. Another good refer- 
ence is the journal of the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, The Practicing Planner. 



The urban research centers at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Rutgers, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and other universities provide many 
sound studies and are particularly useful when a variety 
of questions relating to planning and land use are being 
considered instead of the actual plan for land use of 
local communities. For specific local information, the 
reports" and maps produced by the local or regional 
planning agency are useful. 

American Institute of Planners 
4776 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

- American Society of Planning Officials 
1313 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Resources for the Future 

1755 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

The Urban Institute 
2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
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Books 



Planning 

Bennis, Warren G,, Kenneth D. Benne, Robert Chin, 
and Kenneth E. Corey. The Planning of Change. 
New York: Holt, Rinehartand Winston, 3rd edition, 
1976". 

Berry, Brian J. L. The Human Consequences of Ur- 
banization. New York: St. Martin Press, 1973. 

Goodman, William L, editor. Principles arid Practice 
of Urban Planning. Washington, D.C.: International 
City Manager's Association, 4th edition, 1968. 
new edition is scheduled to appear in 1973.) 

Krueckeberg, Donald A* and Arthur L. Silvers. Urban 
Planning Analysis: Methods and Models. Ne^v York: 
John Wiley, 1974. 

Perloff, Harvey S., editor. Agenda for the New Urban 
Era. Second Generation National Policy. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Society of Planning [Officials, 
1975. "T 



Perloff, Harvey S. and Lowden Wingo, Jr. Issues in 
Urban Economics. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1968. 

Reilly, William K., editor. The Use of Land: A Cith 
zen's Policy Guide to Urban Growth. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1973. 

Thompson, Wilbur R. A Preface to Urban Economics. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1965. 

Tiebout, Charles M. The Community Economic Base 
Study. New York: Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Federal Sta- 
tistical Policy and Standards. Standard Occupational 
Classification Manual. Prep!ared by: Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, Statistical Policy Division, 1977. (Super- 
intendent of Documents Stock No. 041-001-00153- 
I) 



\JjS. Urban Renewal Administration and the Bureau 
I of Public Roads. Standard Land Use Coding Man- 
! ual. Washington, D.C.:/u.S. Government Printing 



Washington, D.C.y 
Office, 1976. / 



ning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 



'Futurism 



Land Use 

i 

Anderson, James R., et al. A Land Use and Land 
Cover Classification System for Use with Remote 
Sensed Date. Geological Survey Research Paper 96. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1976. 

Chapin, F. Stuart, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, second edition, 
1965, 



Abler, Ronald, et al., editors. Human Geography in . 
a Shrinking World. North ,Scituate, Mass.: Duxbury 
Press, 1975. 

Delbecq, Andre L., Andrew H. Van de Ven, and 
David H. Gustafson. Group Techniques for Program 
Planning: A Guide to Nominal Group and Delphic 
Processes. Glenvicv/, IUinois: Scott, Forseman & 
Co., 1975. (Paperback) 

Forrester, Jay W. World Dynamics. Cambridge: Wright- 
Allen, 1971. 



Clawson, Marion. Suburban Land Conversion in the 
United States: An Economic and Governmental Pro- 
cess. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. 

Friedman, John and William Alonso. Regional Policy: 
Readings in Theory and Applications. Cambridge, 
. Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. 



Harmai), Willis W. An Incomplete Guide to the Future. 
San Francisco, California: San Francisco Book 
Company, 1976. 

A 

Kahn, Herman and Anthony J. Wiener. The Year 2000: 
A Framework for Speculation on the Next Thirty- 
Three Years. New York: MacMillian, 1967. 
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Sackman, Harold. Delphi Critique, Lexington, Mas- 
sachusctts: Lexington Books. 1975. 

Weaver, Tiirothy W. The Delphi Method. Syracuse 
University: Educational Policy Research Center, 



SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
DYNAMICS 

There is much literature from many disciplines and 
there are many public and private organizations that 
c-ddress the areas included under Social Structure and 
Dynamics. What follows is a highly selective list of 
references that can serve as sources of information for 
local educational planners. It may be necessary to com- 
bine references from this section with sources from 
other sections of the Handbook for mote indepth re- 
search needs. 



Public Organizations 

School and Community Relations 

National Joint Continuing Committee on Community 
Education 

1601 N. Kent Street 
1 1th Floor 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Office of Community Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
ROB No. 3 
7th and D Street SW. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Office of Community Education Research 
3112 School of Education Building 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 



Educational Planning 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Federal Office Building #6 
400 Maryland Avenue SW. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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The National Institute of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Officeof Public Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 20208 

Private Organizations 

School and Community Relations 

Charles S. Mott Foundation 
Mott Foundation Building 
Flint, Michigan 48502 

Institute for Neighborhood Studies 
1901 Q Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Institute for Responsive Education 
704 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

Institute for Self-Reliance 
1717 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

National Center for Voluntary Action 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Community Education Association 
1030 15th Street NW., Suite 536 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

National School Public Relations Association 
1801 N. Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

National Self-Help Resource Center, Inc. 
1800 Wisconsin Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

Northwest Community Education Center 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 

The Twentieth Century Fund 

41 E. 70th Street 

New York, New York 10017 
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Educational Planning * , • - 

American-Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

American Sociological Association 
1722 N St. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment 

1201 Sixteenth St. NW. 
Washington, D C. 20036 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Planning 

237 Arden Road 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15216 

Building Systems Information Clearinghoi ^/Educa- 
tional. Facilities 
Laboratories (BSIC/EFL) 
3000 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo^Park, California 94025 

Council of Educational Facility Planners 
29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Council of the Great City Schools 
1819 H Street NW., Suite 850 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Designing Education for the Future 
1362" Lincoln Street • 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Educational Facilities Laboratories 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Eric Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
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Future Information Nwtwork 
% Michael Marien 
World Institute 
777 United Nations Plaza 
New York, New York 10017 

Institute for the Future 
2725 Sand HiU Road 
Mtulo Parte, California 94025 

International Institute for Educational Planning 
UNESCO 

7 me Eugene-Delacroix 
75,Paris, France 

International Society of Educational Planners 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 

I.xetropoUtan Toronto School Board Study of Educa- 
tional Facilities 
155 College Street 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 
1801 North Moore St. 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

National Association of Secondary Schools Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Society for the Study of Education 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Ontario'Institute for Studies in Education 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, 2B Ontario, Canada 

Phi Delta Kappa 
Eighth & Union Streets 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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Society for College and University Planning 
% Columbia University 
616 West 114th Street 
New York, New York 10025 

Special Libraries Association 

Planning, Building, and Housing Section of 

Social Science Division 
235 Park Avenue S. 
Newport* New ^York 10003 

Books 

Citizen Participation in Education 

Cahn, Edgar S. and Barry A. Passett, editors. Citizen 
Participation Effecting Community Change. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. 

Campbell, Roald R., Luvern L. Cunningham, and 
Roderick F. McPhee. The Organization and Control 
of American Schools. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Books, Inc., 1965, 

Community Services Administration. Citizeh Partici- 
pation. Washington, D.C.: 1978. 

Levin, Henry*' M., editor. Community Control of 
Schools. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1970. 

Martinez, Maurice and Josepha M. Weston, editors. 
School and Community Issues and Alternatives. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 1976. 

McKelvoy, Troy V., editor. Metropolitan School Or- 
ganization: Proposals for Reform. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: McCutchen Publishing Corp., 1974. 

Rosenthal, Alan, editor. Governing Education: A 
Reader on Politics, Powers, and Public School Pol- 
icy. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1969. 

Rubinstein, Annette T., editor. Schools Against Chil- 
dren: The Case for Community Control. New York: 
New York Monthly Review Press, 1970. 



Community Education 

Sanders, Irwin T. The Community: An Introduction to 
a Social System. Third Edition. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1975. 

Seay, Maurice. Community Education, An Emerging 
Concept. Midland, Michigan: Pendall Press. 1976. 

Warren, Roland. The Community in America. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, second edition, 1977. 



Community Power 

- Aiken, Michael and Paul E. Mott, editors. The Struc- 
ture of Community Power. New York:- Random 
House, 1970 

Bonjean, Charles M., R.L? Lineberry, et al. Commu- 
nity Politics: A Behavioral Approach. New York: 
Free Press, 1971. 

Clark, Terry N. Community Structure and Decision 
Making: Comparative Analysis. San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Company, 1968. 

Dahl, Robert A. Who Governs? New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961. 

Freeman, Linton C, et al. Panerns of Local Commu- 
nity Leadership . Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1968. 

Gittell, Marilyn and Lan G. Hevesei. The Politics of 
Urban Education. New York: Frederick A. Praigerr, 
1969. ' 

Iannaccone, Laurence. Politics in Education. New 
York: The Center for Applied Research in Educa- 
tion, 1969. 

Iannaccone, Laurence and Frank W. Lutz. Politics, 
Power and Educational Decision Making. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1964. 



Educational Planning 

Banghart, Frank William and Albeit Trull. Educational 
Planning. New York: Macmillan, 1973. 
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Brieve, Fred J., Educational Planning. Worthington, 
Ohio: C.A. Jones Publishing Co., 1973. 

Coombs, Philip Hall. What is Educational Planning? 
UNESCO. Paris: International Planning Institute for 
Educational Planning, 1970. 

Corrca, Hector. Population, Health, Nutrition, and 
Development: Theory and Planning. Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1975. ^ 

Corrca, Hector; Quantitive Methods of Educational 
Planning. Scrmtom -International Textbook Co., 
1969. 

Fox, Karl A. Economic Analysis for Educational Plan- 
ning: Resource Allocation in Nonmarket Systems. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1972. 

Green, Thomas F., editor. Educational Planning in 
Perspective.' Guildford, England, 1971, 

Harper, William. Community, Junior, and Technical 
Colleges: A Public Relations Sourcebook. Washing- 
ton: Hemisphere Publishing Corporation, 1977. 

Itzkoff, Seymour W. A New Public Education. New 
York: McKay, 1976. 

Kaufman, Roger A. Educational System Planning. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

Raddick, W. Chaiette Processes: A Tool for Urban 
Planning. York, Pennsylvania: Shumway Publish- 
ing, 1971, 

Tanner, C. Kenneth. Designs for Educational Plan- 
ning: A Systemic Approach. Lexington, Mass.: 
Heath Lexington Books, 1971. 

Temkin, Sanford. Handbook of Comprehensive Plan- 
ning in Schools, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educa- 
tional Technology Publications, 1975. 



Future Planning in Education 

Hostrop, Richard W., editor. Foundations of Futurol- 
ogy in Education. Home wood, Illinois: ETC Publi- 
cations,, 1973. 



Morrish, Ivor. Aspects of Educational Change. New 
York: John Wiley, 1973. 

Shane, Harold G. The Educational Significance of the 
Future. Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappan, 
1973. 

Cochran, William G. Sampling Techniques. I^ew 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1953. ' 

I 

Conway, James A., Robert E. Jennings, and Mike M. 
Milstein. Understanding Communities. Englewood 

— Cliffs r JfewJersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1974. (This 
book is highly recommended for educators under- 
taking a survey of the community.) 

Oppenheim, A. N. Questionnaire Design and Attitude 
Measurement. New York: Basic Books, 1966. 

Parten, Mildred. Surveys, Polls, and Samples: Prac- 
tical Procedures. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 

Sudman, Seymour. Applied Sampling. New York: Ac- 
ademic Press, 1976. 

Warwick, Donald P. and Charles A. Lininger. The 
Sample Survey: Theory and Practice. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

Weihberg, Eve. Community Surveys with Local Talent: 
A Handbook. National Opinion Research Center. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1971. 



Information Systems 

Simonds, Richard Shelton. Toward a Paradigm of Ed- 
ucational Change: The Role of Management Infor- 
mation Systems. Thesis. University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, '1973. ! 

UWASIS II: A Taxonomy of Social Goals and Human 
Service Programs. (United Way of America Ser- 
vices Identification System) Alexandria, Virginia: 
United Way of America, 1976. 

School Enrollment Projections j 

Jaffee, A. J. Handbook of Statistical Procedures for 
Long-Range Projections of Public School Enroll- 
ment. Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, Technical Monograph, Project Contract 
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No. OEC-No. OEC-1-7-701253-5103 OE-24017, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Office of Program Plan- 
ning and Evaluation. Washington, D.C. 

New York State Department of Education. Procedures 
for Projecting School District Enrollment. Albany- 
October, 1974. 



St. Louis Research Consortium. School Facility Plan- 
ning System: Final Report. St. Louis Countyjjfpy^ 
eminent Cenver, 7900 Forsyth, Clayton, T Missouri 
63105. Clayum: January 24, 1974. (Available from 
Council of Educational Facility Planners, 29 West 
Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210) 

St. Louis Research Consortium. School Facility Plan- 
ning System: User's Handbook: Manual Version . St. 
Louis County Government Center, 7900 Forsyth, 
Clayton, Missouri 63105. Clayton: October, 1975. 
(Available from Council of Educational Facility 
Planners, 29 West Woodruff Avenue, Cblumbus, 
Ohio 43210) 



Survey Research Methods 

Babbie, Earl R. Survey Research Methods. Belmont, 
California: Wadsworth Publishing Cbmpany, Inc . 
1973. 

Backstrom, Charles H. and Gerald D. Hursh. Survey 
Research. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. 



Banc Statistics Texts 

Downie, N. M. and R. W. Heath. Basic Statistical 
Methods. New York: Harper and Row, 1974. 

Ferguson, George A. Statistical Analysis in Psychology 
and Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, 197 1. 

Loether, Herman, J. and Donald G. McTavish. De- 
scriptive Statistics for Sociologists: An Introduction. 
Boston:' Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974. 

- Inferential Statistics for Sociologists: Anin- 

- Production. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974. 

Siegel, Sidney. Nonparametric Statistics for the Be- 
havioral Sciences. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
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Zeisel, Hans. Say It With Figuresrfiew York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1957. 



Journals 



Social and Political Characteristics 



American Journal of Political Science (formerly The 
Midwest Journal of Political Science), published by 
the Midwest Political Science Association. 

American Journal of Sociology, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

American Political Science Review, journal of the 
American Political Science Association. 

American Sociological Review, journal of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association. 

Public Opinion Quarterly, journal of the American 
Association for Public Opinion Research. 

Rural Sociology, journal of The Rural Sociological 
Society. 



General Education 

The addresses of periodicals can be located in the 
guides to periodicals listed below: 
6 Current Index to Journals in Education 

Education Index 

Ulriches International Periodicals Directory 

American School and University 
American School Board Journal 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Planning Bulletin 
Bulletin of National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

Change Magazine, formerly Change in Higher Edu- 
cation 
Changing Education 
Chronicle of Higher Education 
Citizen Action in Education 
Council of Educational Facilities Planners Journal 
Education Tomorrow 

Educational Leadership, official publication ofASCD * 
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Educational Planning ' ; 

Forwnfor the Discussion of New Trends in Education 

Journal of Education Finance 

Long-Range Planning 

National Elementary Principal 

Nation's Cities 

Nation's School Report 

Notes on the Future of Education 

Phi Delta Kappan 

Planning and Changing 

Planning for Higher Education 

School and Community 

Urban Education 

* 

ERIC— EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CENTER* 

Each year many educational documents are not com- 
mercially or professionally published. However, an 
excellent source for such documents is the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC), a nationwide 
system that collects and disseminates educational in* 
formation throughout the United States. The docu- 
ments are collected by the 16 ERIC clearinghouses, 
published in 'microfiche form by the central ERIC 
Qearinghouse in Washington, D.C., and listed in a 
monthly catalog, Research in Education. Many State 
and local departments of education, as well as colleges 
and universities, have ERIC collections and catalogs. 
In addition to ERIC article abstracts, the American 
Association of School Administrators publishes ab* 
stracts of ERIC publications called The Best of ERIC. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Choi, Susan and Richard Cornish. Selected References 
in Educational Planning. Project Simu-School, Santa 
Clara County Component, 100 Skyport Drive, San 
Jose, California, 95110. San Jose: 1975. 

Davies, Don. Citizen Participation in Education An* 
notated Bibliography. Center for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Institute for Social and Policy Studies, Yale 



* The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is sup- 
ported by the Research and Educational Practice program, National 
Institute of Education, Education Division, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. - 
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University. New Haven: December, 1973. (This 
publication also available through ERIC.) 

Hawley, W. D. and H. H. Svara. The Study of Com- 
munity Power: A Bibliographic Review. Santa Bar* 
bara, California: A.B.C. Clio Press, 1972. 

Human Services Bibliography Series: Approaches to 
Human Services Planning. Journal of Human Serv- 
ices Abstracts. Project Share, P.O. Box 2309, Rock- 
ville, Maryland 20852. Rockville: Rev. Feb. 1978. 

Marien, M.D. Essential Reading for the Future of Ed- 
ucation. Educational Policy Research Center, Syra- 
cuse University. Syracuse: 1971. 

Phipps, Lloyd J., and Franklin O. Jackson. An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Literature on Citizens Advi- 
sory Councils and Committees. Rural Education De- 
velopment Laboratory, University of Illinois at 
Urbana, 3S7 Education Building, Urbana, Illinois, 
61901. Urbana: 1973. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FOOTNOTES USED IN 
HANDBOOK VIE 

Chapter 2 

Weeks, R. Population. Belmont, California: Wads- 
worth, 1978. 



Chapter 3 

Shyrock, Henry S. and Jacob S. Siegel. The Methods 
and Materials of Demography. Vols. I and II. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1973. 



Chapter 4 

U.S: Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 
1970-General Population Characteristic, Final Re* 
port. PC(1)-B49 Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1971. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 

Chapter 6 

Conway, James A., Robert E. Jennings, and Mike M. 

Milstein.t/m/^mm/mgCommwn///«.Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1974, p. 74. 

Oakland Schools, Pontiac, Michigan. Inforet (Infor- 
mation Return), 1970, p. 28. 

Chapter 7 

Adapted from Chapin, Jr., F. S., Urban Land Use 
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Planning. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1965, p, 375. 

BerryrBrian J. J. The Human Consequences of Ur- 
banization. York: St. Martin's Press, 1973, p. 
174. . 



Appendix D 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Data Access Descriptions (DAD No. 38 Revised, 
August 1977), pp. 51-52. , 
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Appendix K 6 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The development of the various drafts and revisions of Handbook VIII has been a cooperative effort involving 
17 professional organizations, numerous Federal agencies, and many individuals of local and State agencies. 
The acknowledgments that follow generally indicate title and organizations at the time of participation in project 
activities. 



NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The project's National Planning Committee consisted of representatives selected by 17 national organizations. 
This group met twice to advise the Handbook Team on community- information needs in education, the structure 
and content of the revised handbook, and the accuracy and adequacy of the draft handbook. The organizational 
representatives serving as members of the committee were: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

President: Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 

Project Delegate: Sandra Drake 

Research Associate. 

American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges 

Washington, D.C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Executive Secretary: Paul B. Salmon 
Project Delegate: Kimball Salmon 

Assistant, Superintendent 

Sacramento City Unified School District 

Sacramento, California 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

President: Roger W. Heyns 

Project Delegate: Charles J. Anderson 

Coordinator of Educational Statistics ^ 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 

Secretary-Treasurer Rcndigs Fels 
" Project Ddegate: Harold F. Williamson 

. Economics Professor, Retired 
Evanston, Illinois 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS 

Executive Director: Israel Stollman 
1 Project Delegate: Robert J. Piper 

Metz. Train Olson and Youngren 
Chicago, Illinois 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Executive Officer: Russell R. Dynes 
Project Delegate: Joyce L. Epstein 

Research Scientist and Assistant 

Professor of Social Relations 

Johns Hopkins University ' 

Baltimore, Maryland 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 

Executive Director: J. Warren Nystrom 
Project Delegate: Kenneth E> Corey 
Professor and Head 

Graduate Department of Community Planning 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Executive Director: * Gordon Cawelti 
Project Delegate: Neil P> Atkins 

Director of Secondary Education 

West Hartford Public Schools 

West Hartford, Connecticut 

COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Executive Secretary: Byron W. Hansford 
Project Delegate: Donald Thomas 

Director, Educational Data System 

Minnesota Department of Education 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNERS 

\ 

Executive Secretary: Bernard A. Kaplan 

Project Delegate: HalE. Hagen \ 
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^ Professor of Curriculum 
Mankato State University 
Mankato, Minnesota 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Executive Director: . William L. Pharis 
Project Delegate: Neil R. Osborne 

Principal, Deerfield School 

Windsor, Connecticut 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC CONTINUING AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Executive Secretary: James R. Dorland 
Project Delegate: i Donald Butcher 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
■ JLake Superior State College 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Executive Director: Owen Bl Kiernan 
Project Delegate: Nancy De Leonibus 

\ The National Association of Secondary School Principals 

Reston, Virginia 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

Project Delegate: Dennis Jones 

National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
Boulder, Colorado 

NATIONAL COMMUNTHj EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Executive Secretary: PaulTremper 
Project Delegate: Lee Watt 

GardenLcity School District 

Detroit] Michigan 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

Executive Director: Harold \l Webb 
Project Delegate: Isaiah E. Robinson 

Member ivJYC Board of Education 

Brooklyn,! New York 

PHI DELTA KAPPA 

ole 
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Executive Secretary: Lowell Rofe 
Project Delegate: Stanley M. Elam 

Editor, Phi Delta Kappan 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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REGIONAL REVIEW CONFERENCES 



A series of ten regional conferences of 2 days was held January through March for the purpose of reviewing 
Draft Three of the handbook. In these critiques the handbook was considered page by page for the purpose of 
soliciting suggestions for its revision. The participants in the conferences were invited from lists of nominations 
provided by the national organizations represented on the National Planning Committee. These review conferences 
were comprised of highly competent professional persons who served without compensation or remuneration for 
travel and per diem. 

The conferences were held in the major cities where the HEW Regional Offices are located. Staff of the offices 
of Regional Commissioners of Education were most helpful in making the arrangements. 

A feature of the conferences was the presentations made by a representative of each regional office of the User 
Services Division of the Bureau of the Census. 

A total of 130 persons, whose names appear below, served at the regional review conferences. 



REGION I— BOSTON 



Edward D. Houlihan 
Superintendent 

Bennington-Rutland Supervisory Union 
Manchester Center, Vermont * 



Harry C. Allen 

Administrative Assistant For Community Education 
Brockton Community School Program 
Brockton, Massachusetts 



Pamela Irving Jackson 
Assistant Professor 

Department of Sociology and Social Welfare 
Rhode Island College 
Providence, Rhode Island 



C. Louis Cedrone 



Assistant Superintendent 
Westwood Public Schools 
Westwood, Massachusetts 




James P. Karon 

Bureau of Research and Evaluation 
Rhode Island Department of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 



Robert I. Curran 

Consultant / 
Division of Adult and Community Education 
State Department of Education and Cultural Services 
Augusta, Maine 



Robert D. Kelly 
Consultant 

Community Education Department 
Connecticut Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Guy N. DiBiasio 
Director of Curriculum 
Cranston School Department 
Cranston, Rhode Island 



Robert H. Lindauer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Simsbury Public Schools 
Simsbury, Connecticut 



Paul R. Fillion 
Chief 

Division of Administration 

New Hampshire Department of Education 

Concord, New Hampshire 



David K. Miller 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Sociology 
Dartmouth College 



Hanover, New Hampshire 



John E. O'Brien 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Washington Northeast Supervisory Union 
Plainsfield, Vermont 

Edward L Slawski 

Supervisor, Research Services 

Center for Research, Evaluation, and Information 

Services 
Pontiac City School District 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Susan-Uchitelle— = 

Assistant to the .Superintendent 
Parkway Schoo! District 
Chesterfield, Vermont 

REGION 11— NEW YORK CITY 

John E. Allen 
Deputy Superintendent 
Newark School District 
Newark, Delaware 

Harold J. Burbach 
Associate Professor, Education 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Mary Ellen Curran 
Center Director 

Community Education Development Center 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

Robert A v Feldmesser 
Senior Research Sociologist 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

John N. Hatfield 
Associate 

Division of. Continuing Education 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 

Daniel P. Huden 

Associate Professor and Chairman 
Social Foundations 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 



Duane E» Hutton 
Superintendent of Schools 
Vernon-Verona-Sherrill Central Schools 
Verona, New York 

Christen T. Jonassen 
Professor, Sociology 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Jerome-Krase— _ 

Assistant Professor, Sociology 
Brooklyn College of CUNY 
Brooklyn, New York 

Patrick T. Long 
Director 

Center for Community Education 
Mankato State University 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Ann L. Paterson 

Associate Professor and Chair 

Departm^it of Sociology and Anthropology 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, West Virginia 

John J. Stiglmeier 
Director 

Information Center on Education 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 



REGION III— PHILADELPHIA 

Val Arnsdorf 
Chairman - 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Stephen F. Barsky 
Department of Sociology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Robert V. Bresnahan 
State Specialist 
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Federal Programs Research 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 

Paul G. Carlson 
Principal 

Joseph M. McVey Elementary School 
Newark, Delaware 

Nancy DeLronibus 
Research associate 

National Association of Secondary Principals 
Reston, Virginia 

Patricia D. F&nn 
Administrative Specialist 
Maryland National .Capitol Park and Planning 
. Commission t 
Silver Spring, Maryland ~ 

Dr. Leonard D. Garlick 
Consultant: Systems and Development 
Maryland State Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Irvin A. Gaydos 

Assistant Director, Special Projects 
State Department of Education 
Trenton,. New Jersey 

Oliver W, Gerland, Jr. 
President 

Family Service Association of Atlantic County 
West Atlantic City, New Jersey 

- Cheryl M. Graham 
Urban Agent- 

College of Urban Affairs and Pjblic Policy 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Dr. Harold S. Himmelfarb 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dave Lewis 

Data Users Services Officer 
Bureau of Census 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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. R, T. Lewis, Jr. 

Supervisor of Data Utilization 
Virginia Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 

Paul Peachey 
„ Associate Professor of Sociology 
Department of Sociology 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 

John E. Radig 

Community Education Consultant 
Educational Improvement Center-South 
Sewell, New Jersey 

George Rush 

Director- Joint Data Project 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Washington, D:C. 

REGION W —ATLANTA 

Richard Alterman * . 
Policy Analyst 

Florida Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 

John A. Barker, Jr. * 
Management Analyst 
Georgia Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Ernest Berty 

Director of Management Information 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

R. P. M. Bowden 
Community Schools Administrator 
Sutton Community Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

John Crumpton 
President 

Durham Technical Institute 
Durham, North Carolina 

Allen D. Edwards 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
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Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Merrill T. Egger 
Principal 

Powhatan Elementary School 
t Baltimore, Maryland 

Roy M. Hall 

Retired Dean of Education 
Georgia State University 
Cordelle, Georgia 

Roger Hecht 

Assistant Professor, Sociology 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City, Tennessee 

John W. HoIIey 
Assistant Professor, Sociology 
University of South Florida 
Lutz, Florida 

Jo An Kerrey 
Chief Supervisor 

Management Information Services 
South Carolina Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Donald T. Lassiter 

Associate Superintendent *> 
Nash County Schools ' 
Nashville, North Carolina 

Jagan Rao Lingamneni 
Associate Professor, Sociology 
West Georgia College 
Carrollton, Georgia 

Glenn Moore 

Coordinator of Community Education 
McGavock Comprehensive High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Larry A. Piatt 

Assistant Professor, Sociology 
Georgia Southern College 
Statesboro, Georgia 

Roderick W. Powers 

Coordinator of Student Information System 
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State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Paul Ruark 

Associate Director 

Center for Community Education 

University of Alabama 

Birmingham, Alabama \ 

\ \ 
Carol G. Thigpin * 

Coordinator, Community Education 

Tennessee State Department olfEducation 

Nashville, Tennessee 

George W. Wallis 
Associate Professor, Sociology 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

John S. Yates 
Principal 

Lumpkin County High School 
Dahlonega, Georgia 

c 

REGION V-CHICAGO 
Paul Bishop 

Coordinator Community Education Program 
Mott Community College 
Flint, Michigan 

Bernice Bloom 
Executive Director 

Educational Research and Development 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Eleanor Buehrig 

Manager, Community Relations Section 
State Board of Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 

Donald O. Bush 

Professor Education Administration 
Central Michigan University 
ML Pleasant, Michigan 

Norman E. Duncan 
Elementary Principal 
President Elect IPA 
Park "Ridge, Illinois 
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Ethan Janove 
Director 

Institute for Community Education Development 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

James V. Jordan 
Executive Director 
Coalition of Neighborhoods 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dolores Story Kaufman 
Manager, Information Services 
Illinois Office of Education 
State. Board of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 

Mary S. Knudten 
Assistant Professor, Sociology 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Winconsin 

Margaret G. Labat 
Superintendent-District 202 
Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 

Joan W. Levy 

State Legislation Chairperson of Illinois 
Association of School Boards 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Margaret L. Lotspeich 
Associate Professor 

Graduate Department of Community Planning 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Larry J. Love 
Superintendent 
Wilmette Public Schools 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Carol L Lyon 
Community Organizer 
Coalition of Neighborhoods 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

'Dawson Orman 
Assistant Superintendent 
Brown Education Center 
O sville, Kentucky 
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State Facilitator for Community Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 

Hazel Reinhardt 
State Demographer 
State Planning Agency 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Irene Rubin 
Director 

Urban Career Studies 
Lewis University 
Lockport, Illinois 

Arthur D. Smith 

Associate Professor, Education and Psychology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

Kenneth J. Smith 
Manager of Data Systems 
Illinois Office of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 

Lynn E. Smith 

Director of Community Education Center 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Jerry Stockdale 
Associate Professor 
Department of Sociology 
University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Henry Stovall - 
Elementary School Principal 
Beaver Creek Schools 
Xenia, Ohio 

T, Jan Wiseman 

Dean, Community Education and Services 
Kishwaukee College 
Malta, Illinois 



REGION VI— DALLAS 

Smith Markham 
Principal 

Richardson Public Schools 
Richard^n, Texas 
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Valeric McFarland 
Dau User Services Officer 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Dallas, Texas 

Phil Morris 

Associate Professor, Sociology 
Sam Houston State University 
Huntsville, Texas 

* J. Steven Picou 
Associate Professor, Sociology 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, Texas 

Pete Shell 

Research Statistician 

Louisiana State Department of Education 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Joseph Williams, Jr. 
Director, Planning and Evaluation 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 



REGION VII— KANSAS 

Jerry T. Barton 
Director of Research 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 

Dean Bergman 
Consultant I, Held Services 
Nebraska State Department of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Robert L. Cast 

Director, Information Services 
Kansas State Department of Education 
Topeka, Kansas 

Bill Ghan 

Coordinator, Adult and Community Education 
Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Victor D. Gragg 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Osage School District 
Independence, Missouri 



Ray Harrington 

Chief, Research and Information Division of Budget 

and Planning 
Office of Administration, State of Missouri 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

John S. Holik 

Associate Professor, Rural Sociology 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

James Kemp 

Consultant, Management Information Services 
Florida Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 

LeRoy Ortgiesen 
Administration 

Nebraska Department of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

W. A. Rumbaugh 

Director, Postsecondary Administration 
Kansas State Department of Education 
Topeka, Kansas 

Kenneth Wright 
Data User Services Officer 
U.S. Bureau of Census 
Kansas City, Kansas 



REGION VIII— DENVER 

Bonnie Austin Banks 
Associate Planner 

North Dakota State Planning Division 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Lawrence P. Corsa 
Principal 

Lake Junior High School 
Denver, Colorado 

Bill Funk 
Principal 

Runyon Elementary School 
Littleton, Colorado 

Dale F. Graham 

Director of Research/Development 
Adams County School District #14 
Commerce City, Colorado 
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Daniel R O'Connor 
Assistant Professor, Sociology 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 

William Reimer 

District Planner , s 

Cherry Creek School District #5 
Englewood, Colorado 

John H. Salazar 
"Real^rSpecialist 
Bureau of Land Management 
U.S. Department of Interior 
Denver, Colorado 

Jack Siegman 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



REGION K—SAN FRANCISCO 

Ernie A. Hickson 
Director 

North Santa Clara County Regional 

Occupation Program 
Sunnyvale, California 

Rubeti L. Ingram 
Principal 

Mark Twain School 
Long Beach, California 

Larry Kavanaugh 
Director, Community Service 
Fresno City College 
Fresno, California 

Lamar Le Fevre 
Consultant 

Nevada Department of Education 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Qavid Jess Leon 
Assistant Professor 
School of Education 
University of California 
■ Berkeley, California 
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E. David Migocki 
Director 

Center* for Community Education Development 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, California 

Mary E. Preas 

Professor, Sociology Education 
East Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 

Stuart Reid 
Principal 

Quannah McCall Sixth Grade Center 
North Las Vegas, Nevada 

Evonne Schulze 
Director 

Community Education 
Lindbergh Community School 
San Diego, California 

Helen James Wallace 
Superintendent/Principal 
Liberty School District (PX) 
Curriculum Consultant 

Association of California School Administrators 
■Novato, California 

Robert Welty 
Consultant 

Program Planning and Development 
California State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 



REGION X— SEATTLE 

r 

Jan Clemmer 

Coordinator, Statistical Services 
Oregon Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 

<* 

Larry Collister 
Research Supervisor 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 

Betty-Coe deBrockert 
Consultant Vice-President 
B and C Consultants, Inc. 
Salem, Oregon 
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C. M. dcBrockcrt 
Director, Educational Services 
Oregon Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 

Alan W. Metcalf 
Assistant Director 
Information Services 

State*- Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 

George C Shepard 
Research Demographer 



Mercer Island, Washington 

Jerry B. Thornton 
Director 

Washington Center for Community Education 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 

Guy E. Waldrop 
Coordinator 

School Business Services 
Oregon Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 



PARTICIPANTS IN THE FIELD TESTING OF DRAFT THREE OF HANDBOOK VIII 

Draft Three of Handbook VII was reviewed by the following State and local education agencies, community 
colleges, and noneducation agencies. " 



North Carolina 



< SEA: - 
Superintendent: 
Liaison: 

LEA: 

Superintendent: 
LEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaison: 

LEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaison: 

LEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaison: 

Institution: 

President: 

Liaison: 

Institution: 

President: 

Liaison: 

Institution: 
President: * 
Liaison: 
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Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh 
A. Craig Phillips 

William W. Peek, Assistant to the Superintendent 

Caldwell County Schools, Lenoir 
Gerald D. James 

Goldsboro City Scnools, Goldsboro 

James E. Surratt 

Garland Hill, Director of ESAA 

Greensboro Public Schools, Greensboro 
W. J. House 
Donn Gresso 

Tarboro City Schools, Tarbor 
Phillip L. Beaman 
Thomas B. Lockamy 

». 

Cape Fear Technical Institution, Wilmington 
M. J. McLeod 

Michael D. Bonner, Director of Continuing Education 

Guilford Technical Institute, Jamestown 
Woodrow B. Sugg 

Lyle R Pepino, Director of Institutional Research 

Mayiand Technical Institution, Spruce Pine 
O. M Blake, Jr. 

David Joshins, Director of Institutional Research and Development 
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Agency: ~ 
Executive: 
Liaison: 

Agency: 
Liaison: 



Wake County Community Action Agency, Raleigh 
Dorothy Allen 
Sharma Krauskopf 

City of Raleigh Planning Department, Raleigh 
Paul Del Mastra 



Ohio 



SEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaisons: 



LEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaisons: 



LEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaisons: 



LEA: 

Superintendent: 
Liaisons: 



LEA: 

Superintendent: 
LEA: 

Superintendent: 
LEA:' 

Acting Superintendent: 
Liaison: 

% Community College: 
Pres ; dent: 
Liaison: 

Community College: 

President: 

Liaison: 



State Department of Education, Columbus 
v Franklin B. Walter 

Peggy Mauter, Director < 
Division of Planning and Evaluation 
Harry Wolford, Director 

Division of Computer Services and Statistical Reports 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati 
N James Jacobs 

Bernard M. Barbadora, Associate, Administrative Research Branch 
Guy W. Buddemeyer, Assistant Superintendent 

Columbus City Schools, Columbus 
Joseph L. Davis 

Calvin Smith, Evaluation and Research 

Dale Baker, Acting Director of Research and Evaluation 

Dayton City Schools, Dayton 
John Maxwell 

Elizabeth Lane, Educational Evaluation 
Donald Oldiges, Educational Research 
Jerry Steck, Administrative Research 

Ohio Valley Local, West Union 
Donald L. Dowdy 

Talawanda School District, Oxford 
Roe Hildreth 

The Toledo Public Schools, Toledo 
John Parsons 

Gerald Biernacki, Director of Evaluation 

Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland 
John J. Koral 

Richard C, Romoser, Director Educational Research and Evaluation Services 

Sinclair Community College, Dayton 
David H. Ponitz 

B. Albert Friedman, Director of Institutional Research 
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Community College: 
President: 


Southern State College, Wilmington - 
Lewis C: Miller 




Community College: 
President: 


Rio Grande Commumty College, Rio Grande 
Paul C Hayes 




N Agency: 
Director 
Liaisons: 


Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission, Dayton 
Dale Bertch 

Gayle Wiley and Cathy Emery, Data and Research Department 




Director 
Liaisons: 


OKI Regional Council of Governments, Cincinnati 
A. H. Hessling- 
Bruce Brock ' 
Joan Hull 


■ 


" Agency: 
Executive: 
Liaison: 


Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commissions, Toledo 
Walter T.-Edeleln 

Eugene H. Naujock, Deputy Director 




Agency: 
Liaison: 


Toledo Society for the Handicapped, Toledo 
Sally A. Taber 


* * 


Agency: 


t 

United Way of Montgomery County, Dayton 




Liaison: 


Judith Tobias, Research and Information 




Washington 
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ABE 

SEE Adult basic education 

Accessibility, 133 

Accountability, 133 

Ad hoc committee . . . (Data item)* 
04,04 04 Ad hoc committees, locally, 42, 124 

Administrative jurisdiction, 133, 173 
SEE ALSO Administrative unit 
County 
~; Functional area 

Georgaphic area i 
Police precinct 
Political jurisdiction 
Political unit 
School district 
Town 

Water district 

.Administrative unit, 1, 24, 133 

SEE ALSO Administrative jurisdiction 
Census tract 
City 
County 

Functional area 

Geographic unit 

Intermediate administrative unit 

Labor market area 

Local basic administrative unit 

Political jurisdiction 

Political unit 

Standard metropolitan statistical area 
Township 

Adult, 133 

Adult basic education, 133 



SEE ALSO Basic education 
Adult vocational education, 134 

SEE, ALSO Area vocational school 
Vocational education e 
Con tin uingf educati on 
Adult continuing education . . . (Data item) 
04.07 05 Number of adults enrolled in adult contin- 
uing education, 43, 49, 124, 169 
'*\ 

Adult education, 133 

SEE ALSO Adult basic education 

Adult continuing education 
Adult vocational education 

Adult vocational education, 134 

SEE ALSO^^^a vocational school 

_ . iVjodational education 

Adults . . . (Dataltem) 
04.0705 Number of adults enrolled in adult contin- 
uing education, 43, 49, 124, 169 



Adult Education Act, 73 
Advisory council, 134 



Age . . . (Data item) 
01.01 04 Median age, 13, 28, 48, 49, 100, 148 
01.01 07 Number of persons age 25 and over, 28, 
100, 148 

01 .06 01 Highesc grade of school completed by per- 
sons age 25 and over, 29, 102 

01.06 02 Percent distribution of highest grade of 

school completed by persons age 25 and 
over, 29, 102 
Q1.07 13 Number of persons under age 18 living 
with mother only, 30, 103, 150 

01.07 14 Number of persons under age 18 living 

with father only, 30, 103, 150 
01.07 15 Number of persons under age 18 living 
with neither parent, 30, 51, 103, 150 
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01.08 06 Age-specific births, 30, 104 

, 01.09 02 Handicapped persons age 18 and over, 31, 
105 

01.09 03 Handicapped persons under age 18, 31, 

105, 152 / 

01.09 04 Hanidcapped persons under age 18, by type 
of handicap, 31, 105, 152 

03.03 06 Elementary school-age children living 
within one mile/ 1.6 kilometers of their 
school attendance, 38, 119, 163 

04.0 1 02 Number of families with school-age chil- 

dren^, 121, 165 

04.01 03 Number of families with preschool-age 

children, 40, 121 

04.0 1 04 Number of families receiving public assis- 

tance, that have school-age children, 40, 
121, 165 

04.01 05 Number of working mothers with children 
under age 6 in a two-parent family, 41, 121 

04.01 06 Number of ^working mothers with children 
under age 6 in a one-parent family, 41, 121 
| 04.0 1 07 Number of working fathers with children 
under age 6 in a two-parent family, 41 , 121 
J 04.01 08 Number of working fathers with children 
underage 6 in a one-parent family, 41, 121 

Agriculture, U.S. Dept. of 
'USEEJI.S^B^.^A^cuIture 



Apiculture/agricultural . . . (Data item) „ 

2.02 01 01-07 Employment in agriculture, 33, 107, 

(&.02 09 Agriculture, 33, 107, 154 
0 L02 09 03 Value of agricultural products (includ- 
ing live-stock), 33, 56, 107 
- 0l07 04 01-07 Agriculture, 158 

Alaskan native . . , (Data item) 
01.02 01 American Indian or Alaskan native, 25, 

28, 93, 100, 149 
03.02 13 American Indian or Alaskan native land 

area, 38, 118, 163 

American Indian . . . (Data item) 
01.02 01 American .Indian or Alaskan native, 44, 

28 , 93, 100, 149 
03.02 13 American Indian or Alaskan native land 

area, 38, 118, 163 

Annexation . . . (Data uem) 
03.05 01 Annexation procedures, 38, 120 
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Area vocational school, 134 

SEE ALSO Adult vocational education 
Vocational education 

Arkansas, Dept. of Education 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System, 61 

Arrests . , . (Data item) 
04.02 04 Drug arrests of juveniles, 41, 122 

Asian . '. . (Data item) 

01.02 02 Asian or PaciGc islander, 28, 93, 100, 150 

Assessed property valuation, 134 

Attendance area, 134 

SEE ALSO Attendance area analysis 
School attendance area 

Attendance area analysis, 134 

Attitudes, 134 

JSEE ALSO Beliefs 
Values 

Automobiles . . . (Data item) 

03.03 02 Automobiles per housing unit, 38, 93, 1 19, 

163 
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Bank deposits . . . (Data item) 
02.02 14 01 Bank deposits, 34, 57, 109 

Bank loans . . . (Data item) 
02.02 14 03 Bank loans, 34, 57, 109 

BAS map 

SEE. Boundary and Annexation and Survey Map 
Base map, 134 

Basic data item 

SEE Data item(s) 
Basic 

r 

Basic education, 134 

SEE ALSO Adult basic education 

Basic input costs, 134 
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Beliefs, 134 

SEE ALSO Attitudes 
Values 

Bias, 79, 83, 134 

Birth projections, 92 

Births . . . (Data item) ^ 
01.08 01 Annual births, 30*j93, 103, 151 

01.08 06 Age-specific births! 30, 104 

04.02 02 Live b irths toje ejnagers. 41, 122, 165 

Black . .-r^Data item) 
01.02 03 Black, not of Hispanic origin, 29, 93, 100, 
149 

Blight, 134 i 

SEE ALSO Urban blight 

Blighted <peas . . . (Data item) 
03.02 14 Size and location of blighted areas, 38, 
I 118, 163 

J ' ' 

Blind . . . (Data item) 

01.09 04 02 Deaf-blind. 31, 105, 152 
Block groups (Census term), 192 
Block leader, 135 



Block parent, 135 ' 

Block plan, 135 

Blocks (Census term), 193 

Blue collar . . . (Data item) 

02.06 06 White collar/blue collar ratio, 35, 113, 157 

02.07 09 Changes in white collar/blue collar ratio, 

35, 114 

Blue collar worker, 135 

Board of education, 135 

Bonded . . . (Data em) 
02.04 04 Bonded indebtedness, 34, U0, 155 

Boundary and Annexation Survey Map, 52 
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Budget . . . (Data item) 

02.04 06 Capital improvement budget, 34, 110, 155 

04.05 01 Total public budget, 42, 125, 167 
04.08 09 Annual school budget, 44, 130, 170 

04.08 10 Ratio of school budget to total public bud- 

get^, 130, 170 

04.09 09 Percent annual school budget for commu- 

nity relations, 44, 131, 171 

Building cede . . . ^D?ta item) 
03.05 Building code, 38, i20 

Building permits . . . (Data item) 
03.02 06 Building permits per year, 37, 117, 162 

Business cycle, 135 



C 

Capital improvement . . . (Data item) 
02.04 06 Capital improvement budget, 34, U0, 155 

#« 

Capital investments, 135 

Case studies 

CBD 

SEE Central business districts (Census term) 
CCD 

SEE Census county division (Census tena)_ 

CDP 

SEE Places (Census term) 
CEIS 

SEE Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Committee on Evaluation and Informa- 
tion Systems 

Census 

SEE ALSO Enumeration date 
> Continuous, 62 
Periodic, 62 

Census, School 

SEE School census 

Census, U.S. Bureau of the 

SEE U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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Census county divisions (Census term) 

Census Data by School District Project 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
1980 Census Data by School District Project 

Census Depository Libraries, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Census Depository Library 

Census designated places (Census term) 
SEE Places (Census term) 

Census tract, 24, 45, 50 
Case studies, 12 

Census tracts (Census term), 193 

Central business districts (Census term), 194 

Central cities (of an SMSA) (Census term), 194 

Change, Management of, 20 

Childbearicg age, 135 / 

Children . . . (Data item) 
03.03 06 Elementary school-age children living 
within one mile/1.6 kilometers of their 
school of attendance, 38, 119, 163 
04.01 02 Number of families with scjiool-age chil- 
dren, 40, 121, 165 
04.0! 03 Number of families with preschool-age 

children, 40, 121 
04.01-04-Number of : families receiving public assis- 
tance that have school-age children, 40, 
121, 165 

04.01 05 Number of working mbthers with children 
under age 6 in a two-parent family, 41,121 
04.01 06 Number of working mothers with children 
^ , .under age 6 in a one-parent family, 41, 121 
04.01 07 Number of working fathers with children 
under age 6 in a two-parent family, 41, 121 
04.01 08 Number of working fathers with children 
under age 6 in a one-parent family, 41, 121 

Citizen participation as a source of community infor- 
mation, 72-74 

City, 20, 24, 45, 48, 173 

Cohort, 135 
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Commerce, U.S. Dept. of 

SEE U.S. Dept. of Commerce 

Commodity , . . (Data item) 

02.02 12 03 Sales volume, by category of wholesale 
commodity, 33, 56, 108 

02.02 13 03 Sales volume, by category of retail com- 
modity, 34, 57, 109 

Communication, 135 

Communication . . . (Data item) 
04.06 Communication through mass media, 6, 25^ 
40, 42, 126 

03.01 05 Transportation, communication and public 
utility land use, 37, 116, 160 

Community, 1, 20,-74, 173-174 
SEE ALSO Neighborhood unit 

Community . . . (Data item) 

02.04 05 Community credit rating, 34, 110, 155 

02.05 Community revenue base for schools, 6, 25, 

32, 34, 111, 156 

02.06 15 Residents working outside community of 

residence, 35, 113 

04.01 General characteristics of the community, 6, 
25, 39, 40, 121, 165 

04.04 Formal and informal organizations in the com- 
munity, 6. 25, 39, 42, 124 

04.04 02 Number of formal organizations in the 
community, 42, 124 

04.04 Q3 Number of informal organizations in the 
community,_42, J24__ 

04.05 Allocation of community resources and serv- 

ices, 6, 25, 39, 42.J25, 167 
04.09 School and community interrelationships, 6, 

25,40,44, 131, 171 
04.09 09 Percent annual school budget for commu- 
nity relations, 44, 131, 171 

Community college, 20, 135, 173 

Community council, 135 

Community counselor, 135 

Community education, 135 

SEE ALSO Community college 
Community school 
Community service 
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Community information, 20-22 
SEE ALSO Economic studies 
Land use studies 
Migration studies 
Problem identification 
Social structure and dynamics studies 
Analysis, 2, 3, 7, 75, 87 

SEE ALSO Trend analysis 
Classification, 2, 3, 24-44 
SEE ALSO Data item(s) 

Standard Land Use 
Xoding_System_ 



Collection, 2, 3, 7, 22, 23-24, 45, 59, 63, 75-82 
SEE ALSO Community information, Availabil- 
ity of Existing Community Sur- 
veys 

Case studies, 11,-20 
Display 

SEE ALSO Community profile chart 
Figures/ 88 
Graphs, 88 
Maps, 74, 88 
Tables, 88, 89 
Identification, 45 
Organization 
SEE ALSO Community information classifica- 
tion 

Sources, 59, 66-73 
SEE ALSO Community residents as sources of 
community information 
Community resources and services as 
sources of community information 
Local organization as sources of 
community information 

— : Mass-media-as-a-source-o£xommu=L_ 

nity information 
Storage and retrieval systems, 5, 63, 96-98, 147 
SEE ALSO Geographic Base File/Dual Indepen- 
dent Map Encoding System 

Community information, Availability of existing, 2, 3, 
7, 22, 45, 59-66 
Case studies, 9-11 

Community profile chart, 23, 45, 147-171 

Community resources and services as sources of com- 
munity information, 69-70 

Community residents as sources of community infor- 
mation, 71-72 



Community school, 136 

SEE ALSO Community education 
Community service 

Community school coordinator, 136 

Community school director, 136 

Community service, 136 

SEE ALSO Community education 
Community school 

Community surveys, 2, 3, 45, 63, 66, 70, 75-85 

SEE ALSO Bias 
Administration, 81-82 
Analysis, 76, 82, 84 

SEE ALSO Trend analysis 
Design, 76-79 
Planning, 76 
Pretesting, 76, 81-82 
Questions, 76-79 

Attitudinal, 78 

Demographic, 77-78 - 

Factual? 78 
Results, 85 
Sampling, 79, 81 

Conditions of roads, 136 

Construction . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 15-17 Employment in construction, 33, 
\07, 153 

02.07 04 15-17 Construction, 158 
Continuing education, 136 



SEE ALSO Adult continuing education 
Adult education 

Continuing education . . . (Data item) 
04.07 05 Number of adults enrolled in adult 

continuing education, 43, 49, 128, 169 

Continuous census 
SEE Census 
■ Continuous 

Convenient commuting range, 136 

Cost revenue study, 136 * 

Council-Manager plan of city government, 136 
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Council of Chief Stale School Officers. Committee 
on Evaluation and Information Systems, 52 

Counties (Census term), 192 

County, 20, 24, 45, 50, 133, 140, 173 
County roads, 136 
Qedit . . . (Data item) 
02.04 05 Com* jnity credit rating, 34, 1 10, 155 

Cultural . . . (Data item) 
. , °3.01 07 Cultural, entertainment and recreational 
land use, 37, 116, 160 
04.04 05 Cultural groups, 42, 124 

Curriculum planning 

D 

Data, 136 4 

Data analysis 
c SEE Community information Analysis 

Mean 
Median 

Data categories, 5, 24, 136 

SEE ALSO Economy (Data category) 

Environment and resources (Data 

category) 
Land use (Data category) 
Population (Data category) 
Social structure and dynamics (Data 
category) 

Data collection 

SEE Community information Collection 

Data identification 

SEE Data item(s) Identification 

Data item(s), 1, 5, 24, 45, 63, 66, 133, 136, 147 
Basic, 23 
Derived, 23 
Display 

SEE Community profile chart 
Identification, 2, 3, 7, 23, . 
Case studies, 7 

Data organization 

SEE Community information Classification 
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Data User Services Division, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 

SEE U.S. Bureau of the Census. User Services 
Division 

Deaf . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 01 Deaf, 31, 105, 152 
01.09 04 02 Deaf-blind, 31, 105, 152 

Death projections, 92 

Deaths . . . (Data item) 
01.08 02 Annual deaths, 30, 93, 104, 151 

Decisionmaking 

' SEE Educational decisionmaking 
School decisionmaking 

Delinquenices . . . (Data item) 

04.02 03 Delinquencies, 41, 122 

Delinquent act, 136-137 

Density . . . (Data item) . 
01.01 03 Population density, 28, 48, 93, 100, 148 ? 

03.03 Land use— density measures, 6, 25, 36, 38, 

118, 163 

03.03 03 Land in high-density residential use, 38, 
119 

03.03 04 Land in medium-density residential use, 
38, 119 

03.03 05 Land in low-density residential '»se, 38, 
119 

Density index, 137 

Dependency ratio . . . (Data item) 
02.06 19 Dependency ratio, 35, 114, 157 

Depository Libraries, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Depository Libraries 

Depository Libraries, U.S. Census 

SEE U.S.. Census Depository Libraries 

Derived data item 
SEE data item(s) 
Derived 

Divorces . . . (Data item) 
(Jl.08 08 Annual divorces, 31, 104 
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Dropout, 137 

Dropouts . . . (Data item) 
04.07 04 Number of dropouts, 43, 128, 169 

.E 

Earnings, 137 

SEE ALSO Family income 

Earnings . . . (Data item) 

02.06 07 Median earnings, 35, 113, 157 

02.07 10 Change in median earnings, 35, 114, 159 

Economic projections 
Case studies, 10, 11, 16*19 

Economic studies, 53-58, 63 

Economy (Data category), 1, 6, ?\ 26, 31, 33, 106, 
153-159 

Economy/economic . : . (Data item) 
02.01 General economic characteristics, 6, 25, 31- 

'32, 33, 106, 153 
02.03. Economic indicators, 6, 25, 32, 34, 109, 
155 . 

02.04 Economic aspects of local .government, 6, 
25, 32, 34, 110, 155* ; 

02.06 Economic characteristics of the population, 

6. 25, 32, 35, 111, 157 

02.07 Economic trends (future), 6, 25, 32, 35, 

114, 159 

ED 

SEE Enumeration districts 

< 

Education 

SEE ALSO Adult basic education 

Adult continuing education 
Adult education 
Adult vocational education 
Basic education 
Community education 
Continuing education 
Higher education 
Postsecondary education 
Postsecondary occupational 

education 
Vocational education 
Worker education 



Education, Arkansas Dept. of 

SEE Arkansas, Dept. of Education 

Education, Public board of 

SEE Public board of <\1u*.ukm 

Education/educational . . , (Data item) 
01.06 Educational characteristics, 5, 25, 28, 29, 
102 

. ~ 02.05 07 Per capita local expenditure for 
education, 34, 111, 156 

03.02 03 Land area of postsecondary education, 

37, 116 

04.06 07 Circulation of nonschool bulletins 

covering education, 43, 126 

04.07 05 Number of adults enrolled in adult 

continuing education, 43, 49, 128, 169 
04.07 07 Number of high school graduates who 
continue in postsecondary' education, 43, 
128 

Educational decisionmaking, 1, 19 

SEE ALSO School decisionmaking " 

Educational law and legislation 
SEE Adult Education Act 
Delinquent act 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 

Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
Educational planning, 1, 20 

Elections . . . (Data item) 

04.03 02 Votes cast in last two presidential 

elections, 41, 123 
04.03 D3 Votes cast in last two nonpresidential 

year U.S. House elections, by political 

party, 41, 123, 166 
04.03 04 Votes cast in school operating levy 

elections, last three elections, 41, 123, 166 
04.03 05 Votes cast in school bond issues, last 

three elections, 41, 123, 167 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
73 

Elementary school student, 137 
ELSEGIS 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
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Elementary and Secondary General 
Information Survey 

Emotionally disturbed . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 08 Seriously emotionally disturbed. 31 
106, 152 

Employee . . . (Data item) 

« 02.02 12 04 Wholesale sales volume^per 

employee, 33, 108, 154 
02.02 13 04 Retail sales volume per employ;^, 34, 

109, 154 

Employers . . . (Data item) 
02.02 07 01-99 Major employers, by industry 
group, 33, 107, 154 

Employment and unemployment projections 
Case studies, 17-19 ( 

Employment/employed . . . (Data item) 
02.02 Employment, by industry group 

characteristics, 6, 25, 32, 33, 107, 153 
02.02 01 Employment, by industry group, 33, 

107, J53 

02.02 01 01-07 Employment in agriculture, 33, 
107, 153 

02.02 01 08 Employment in forestry, 33, 55, 107, 
lf3 

02102 01 09 Employment in fisheries, 33, 55, 107, 
153 

02.02 01 10-14 Employment in mining, 33, 107, 
153 

02.02 01 15-!7 Employment in construction, 33, 
107, 153 

02.02 01 20-39 Employment in manufacturing, 33, 

55, 107, 153 
02.02 01 40-49 Employment in transportation, 33, 

107, 153 

02.02 01 50-51 Employment in wholesale trade, 

33, 107, 153 * 
02.02 01 52-59 Employment in retail trade, 33, 

107, 153 

02.02 01 60-67 Employment in finance, insurance 

and real estate, 33, 107, 153 
02.02 01 70-89 Employment in services, 33, 107, 

153 

02.02 01 91-97 Employment in public 

adminstration, 33, 107, 153 
02.02 01 99 Employment in nonclassifiable 

establishments, 33, 107, 153 
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02.02 02 01-99 Percent employed, by industry 
group, 33, 107 * . 

02.02 03 Percent change in employment, by 

industry group, selected years, 33, 107 

02.02 11 03 Employment in production processes, 

33, 56, 108 

02.03 01 Basic employment, 34, 109, 155 
02.03 02 Nonbasic employment, 34, 109 
02.03 03 Basic/nonbasic employment ratio, 34, 

109 

02.03 04 Employment multiplier, 34, 109 4 
02.03 05 Location employment quotients, 55, 183 

02.03 06 Employment stability index, 34, 109, 

155 

02.04 01 Government employment, (local), 34, 

110, 155 

02.04 01 01 Government employment (other than 

Jocal), 34, lip, 155 
02.06 01 Oi Percent of labor force employed, 35, 

111, 157 

02.06 02 Employment status, by 'sex, 35, 112, 157 

02.06 03 Employed civilian labor force, 35, 112, 
157 

02.06 04 Employment in wfiite collar occupations, 

35; 112, 157 
Q2.X)6 05 Employment in blue collar occupations, 
35, 112, 157 

02.07 01 Changes in employment growth rate, 35, 

114, 158 

02.07 04 Changes in employment growth rate t by 

industry group, 35, 114, 158 
02.07 08 Changes in employment status, by sex, 

35, 114, 159 
02.01 01 Total employment, 33, 55, 106, 153 

Entertainment . . . (Data item) 
03.01 07 Cultural, entertainment and recreational 
land use, 37, 116. 160 

Enumeration date, 137 v 

Enumeration districts (Census term), 192 

Environment and resources (Data category, 27 

Environmental . . . (Data item) 

06.01 Environmental characteristics, 27 

Ethnic . . . (Data item) 

01.02 Racial and ethnic characteristic, 5, 25, 27, 

28, 100, 149 
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04.01 10 Major ethnic groups, 41, 121, 165 
04.01 11 Location of ethnic groups, by precinct, 
Al, 122 

04^01 12 Location of ethnic groups, by school 

attendance area 
04.04 06 Minority organizations, 42, 124 

Expenditure(s) . . . (Data item) 

02.04 03 Annual expenditures, by category, 34, 

110, 155 

02.05 07 Per capita local expenditure for 

education; 34, 111, 156 

02.07 06 Changes in local government 

expenditures, 35, 114, 158 

04.08 07 Current expenditure per student, 44, 129, 

170 

Expressways 

SEE Freeways and expressways 
Highways 
Roads 
Streets 

F 

Family, 137 

Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act, 183-186 

Family/families . . . (Data item) 

01.01 05 Median family income; 13, 28, 48, 49; 

88, 100, 148 
01.05 01 Number of families with income, 29, 49, 

101 * 
01.05 02 Families, by income category, 29, 93, 

101 

01.05 03 Percent distribution of families, by 
income category, 29, 102 

01.05 04 Families receiving public assistance, 29, 

93, 102 

02.06 18 Number of families with more than one 

wage earner, 35, 114, 157 
04.01 01 Number of families, 40, 121, 165 
04.01 02 Number of families with school-age 

chlluren, 40,-121, 165 
04.01 03 Number of families with preschool-age 

children, 40, 121 
04.01 04 Number of families receiving public 

assistance that have school-age children, 

40, 121, 165 
04.01 05 Number of working mothers with 
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children under age 6 in a two-parent 

family, 41, 121 
04.01 06 Number of working mothers with 

children under age 6 in a,, one-parent 

family, 41, 121 
04.01 07 Number of working fathers with children 

under age 6 in a two-parent family, 41, 

121 : 

04.01 08 Number of working fathers with children 
undfcr age 6 in a one-parent family, 41, 
121 

04.01 09 Number of families in which English is a 

second language, 41, 121, 165 

Family income,. 137 
"SEE ALSO Earnings 

Farm, 137 

SEE ALSO Operating farm unit 

Farm(s) . . . (Data item) 
01.04 02,02 Rural farm population, 29, 101 

02.02 09 01 Number of farms, 33, 56, 107, 154 
02.02 09 02 Size grouping of farms, 33, 56, 107 
02.02 09 04 Average sales per farm, 33, 108, 154 
02.02 09 05 Value of farms, 33, 56, 108, 154 
02.02 09 06 Tenant operated farms, 33, r 6, 108, 

154 

Fathers) . . . (Data item) 
01.07 14 Number of persons under age 18 living 

with father only, 30, 103, 150 
04.01 07 Number of working fathers with children 

under age 6 in a two-parent family, 41, 

121 

04.01 08 Number of working fathers with children 

under age 6 in a one-parent family, 41, 
121 

u 

Federal Depository Libraries, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Federal Depository Libraries 

Federal highways, 137- 

Federal property . . . (Data item) 

03.02 12 Land classified as Federal property, 38, 

118, 163 

Federal Reserve System, U.S. 

SEE U.S.. Federal Reserve System 

/i o 



Figures 

SEE Community information Display Figures 

Finance . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 60-67 Employment in finance, insurance 

and real estate, 33, 107, 153 
02.02 14 Finance, insurance and real estate, 34, 

109, 154 s 

02.07 04 60-67 Finance, insurance and real estate, 
153 

Fisheries . , , (Data item) 

02.02 0! 09 Employment in fisheries, 33, 55, 153 
02.07 04 09 Fisheries, 158 

Focused interviews 

SEE Interviews Focused 

Followup study, 137 

•Foreign born . . . (Data item) 

01.03 Foreign born characteristics, 6, 25, 27, 29 

101 

01.03 01 Foreign born population, 29, 49, 93, 101 

Forejt Service, U.S. 

SEE U.S. forest Service 

Forestry . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 08 Employment in forestry, 33, 55, 153 
02.07 04 08 Forestry, 158 

Formal organizations . . . (Data item) 

04.04 Formal and informal organizations in the 

community, 6, 25, 39, 42, 124 
04.04 02 Number of formal organizations in the 
community, 42, 124 

Forum, 137 

Fraternal organisations . . . (Data item) 
04.04 07'Fraternal or sororal organizations, 42, 
125 

Freeways and expressways 
SEE ALSO Highways 
Roads 
Streets 

Frequency distribution, \2~ 
• Full-time equivalency of assignment, 137 
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Functional area> 20, 137 

SEE ALSO Administrative jurisdiction 
Administrative unit 
Geographic unit 
, Political jurisdiction 
Political unit 

Functional illiterates . . . (Data Item) 
04.07 10 Number of functional illiterates, 43, 129 

Functionally illiterate, 138 
G 

GBF/DIME System 

SEE Geographic Base File/Dual Independent 
Map Encoding System 

Geographic Base File/Dual Independent Map ; 
Encoding System, 97 

Geographic divisions (Census term), 192 

Geographic ReferenceTile 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
1980 Census Data by School District 
Project 

Geographic regions (Census term), 192 

Geographic unit, 1, 20, 24, 45, 50 

SEE ALSO Administrative jurisdiction 
Administrate unit 
Census tract 
City 
County 

Functional area 
Politicd jurisdiction 
Political unit 
School attendance area 
School district x 

4 

Geological Survey, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Geological Survey 

Government Printing Office, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Government Printing Office 

Government/governmental . . . (Data Item) 
02.04 Econonrc aspects of local government, 6, 

25,32,34, 110, 155 
02.04 01 Government employment (local), 34, 
110, 155 

2dn - : 
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02.04 01 01 Government employment (other than 

local), 34, 110, 155 
02.07 05 Changes in local government revenues, 

35, 114, 158 
02.07 06 Changes in local government 

expenditures, 35, 114, 158 
04.04 01 Number of government units included in 

schools district boundaries, 42, 124 
04.04 08 Governmental organizations, 42, 125 



GPO 

SEE U.S. Government Printing Office 

Grade, 138 : 

SEE ALSO Highest grade of school comnleted 

Grade * . . (Data item> 
01.06 01 Highest grade of school completed by 

persons age 25 and over, 29, 102 
01.06 02 Percent distribution of highest grade of 

school completed by persons age 25 and 

over, 29, 102 
04.08 03 Number of public schools in the school- 

district,>y grade level served, 43, 129, 

171 

Graphs 

SEE Community information Display Graphs 

' S 

GRF (Geographic Reference File) 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
1980 Census Data by School District 
Project ^ 



Gross rental of housing, 138 

Group interviews 

SEE Interviews Group 



H 



Handicapped . . . (Data item) 
01.09 Handicapped categories, 6, 25, 28, 31, 104, 
152 

01.09 01 Handicapped persons, 31, 104 
01.09 02 Handicapped persons age 18 and over, 
31,105 

01.09 03 Handicapped persons under age 18, 31, 
105, 152 

01.09 04 Handicapped persons under age 18, by 
type of handicap, 31, 105, 152 
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Hard of hearing . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 03 Hard of hearing, 31, 105, 152 

Head Start Program, 138 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Dept. of . 
SEg U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare ' 

Health impaired . . . (Data item) 

01.09 04 07 Other health impaired, 31, 105, 152 

f 

HEW 

SEE U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

High school graduates . „ . (Data itenj) 
04.07 08, Number of high school graduates who 
slay in the local job market, 43, 128 

Higher education, 138 

SEE ALSO Postsecondary education 

Highest grade of school completed, 138 

Highest grade of school completed . . (Data item) 
01.01 06 Median highest grade of school 

completed, 13, 28, 48, 49, 93, 100, 148 
01.06 01 Hjghest grade of school completed by 

persons age 25 and over, 29, 102 
01.06 02 Percent distribution of highest grade of 

school completed by persons age 25 and 

over, 30, 102 

Hjghways^ " • v ~ 

SEE Federal highways 

freeways and expressways ° / 

Roads 

State hignways 
Streets 



Hispanic . . . (Data item) / 
01.02 04 Hispanic, 29, 93, 100./I49 



/ 

Historic preservation . . . (Dat^item) 
03.02 15 Land zoned for historic preservation, 38, 
118 

[Hours of labor] . . . (DatA item) 
02.06 08 Annual weeks,' worked, 35, 113 



02.06 09 Weekly hours 



worked,35, 113 
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02.07 1 1 Changes in weekly hours worked, 36, 
114, 159 

Household, 226 

Household(s) . . .'(Data item) 
01 .07 Household and housing characteristics, 6, 

25/28,30,102,150 
01.07 01 Number of households, 30, 51, 93, 102, 

150 

01.07 02 Persons living in households, 30, 51, 93, 
102 

01 .07 03 Mean number of persons per household, 
13, 30, 102, 150 

Housing/housing unit(s) . . . (Data item) 
01.07 Household and housing characteristics, 8, 

25,28,30,102,150 
01 .07 04 Persons living in single housing units, r 

30, 51, 102, 150 
01.07 05 Persons living in multiple housing units, 

30, 102, 150 
01 .07 06 Number of owner-occupied housing 

units,- 30, 51, 102, 150 
01 .07 07 Median value of owner-occupied housing 

units, 13, 30/48, 51, 103 
01.07 08 Number of rented housing units, 30, 

103,150 

01 .07 09 Median monthly gross rental of rented 
housing units, 30, 48, 51, 103 

01.07 11 Number of housing units, 30, 48, 51, 
103~, 150 

01.07 12 Number, of housing units, without 
complete plumbing facilities, 30, 103 
* 03.03 02 Automobiles per housing unit, 38, 93, 
119, 163 
03.05 03 Housing code, 38, 120 

Housing unit, 138 

SEE ALSO Gross rental of housing 
Mobile home or trailer 
Value of housing or value of unit 

I 

Income 

SEE Earnings 

Family income 

Income . . . '(Data item) 
01.01 05 Median family income, 13, 28, 48, 49, 
88, 100, 148 

O 
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01.05 Income characteristics, 5, 25, 27 , 29, 101 
01.05 01 Number of families with income, 29, 49, 
101 

■01.05 02 Families, by income category, 29, 93, 
101 

01.05 03 Percent distribution of families, by 

income category, 29, 102 

02.06 14 Disposable income, 35, 113, 157 

02.07 12 Changes in disposable income, 36, 115, 

159 

Incorporated places (Census term) 
SEE Places (Census term) 

Indebtedness . . . (Data iteiri) 
02.04 Bonded Indebtedness, 34, 110, 155 * 
02.04 09 Per capita indebtedness, 34, 110, 155 

Industry/industry group . . . (Data item) 
02.02 Employment, by industry group 

characteristics; 6, 25, 32, 33, 107, 153 
02.02 01 Employment, by industry group, 33, 

107, 153 

02.02 02 01-99 Percent employed, by industry 

group, 33, 107 
02.02 03 Percent change in employment, by, 

industry group, selected years, 33, 107 
02.02 04 01-99 Payrolls, by industry group, 33, 

56, 107, 154 
02.02 06 01-99 Capital investments, by industry 

group, 33, 107 
02.02 07 01-99 Major employers, by industry 

group, 33, 107, 154 

02.06 17 Industry 5 years ago, 35, 114 

02.07 04 Changes in employment growth rate, by 
• industry group, 35, 114, 158 

Infant mortality . . . (Data item) 

01.08 03 Annual infant mortality, 30, 104, 151 

Informal organizations . . .. (Data item) 
04.04 Formal and informal organizations in the 

community, 6/25, 39, 42, 124 
04.04 03 Number of informal organizations in the 
community, 42, 124 

Information storage and retrieval systems 

SEE Community information Storage and 
retrieval systems 

Inmigration, 138 
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Insurance .... (Data item) 
02.02*01 60-67 Employment in finance, insurance, 

and real "estate, 33, 158 
02.02 14 Finance, insurance, and real estate, 34, 

109,154 

02.07 04 60-67 Finance, insurance, and real 
estate, 158 

Intermediate administrative unit, 138 

SEE ALSO Local basic administrative unit 

Internal Revenue Service, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Internal Revenue Service 

International City Managers' Association 
Census publications, 58 * 

c • 

Interviews 

Focused, 66 
Group, 66 v 

Investments . . . (Data item) ^ 
> 02.01 03 Capital investments, 33, 55, 107 
02.02 06 01-99 Capital investments by industry 

group, 33, 107 
02.07 03 Changes in rate of capital investment, 
35, 114, 158 



J 

Job market . . . (Data item) 
04.07 08 Number of high school graduates who 
stay in the local job market, 43, 128 

Job source or cluster, 138 : 

Juvenile, 138 

Juvenjles . . . (Data item) 
04.02 04 Drug arrests of juveniles, 41, 122 R r 



Labor, U.S. Dept. of 

SEE U.S. Dept. of Labor 

Labor force 

SEE Semiskilled labor 
Skilled labor 

Unskilled labor r 



Labor force . . . (Data item) 
. 02.06 01 Civilian labor force, 35, 111, 157 
02.06 01 01 Percent of labor force employed, 35, < 
111,157 

02.06 01 02 Percent of labor force unemployed, 
35, 111, 157 

i 02.06 03 Employed civilian labor force, 35, 1 12, 
157 

02.06 1? Insured labor force, 

02.06 13 Labor force participation rate, 35, 113, 

157 * ^ 

02.07 07 Changes in size of civilian labor force, 

35, 114, 158 

Labor force shortage, 138 

Labor force surplus, 138 

Labor market area, 20, 22, 24, 138 

Labor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of 
^ SEE U;S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Labor turnover, 139 

Land/land use . . (Data item) 
02.05 04 Assessed valuation, by land use types, 

34, 111, 156 * 
03.01 Classification of land; 6, 25, 36, 37, 115, 

160 

03.01 0* Land area, 37, 48, 49, 1 15, 160 
* 03.01 02 Residential land use, 37, 115, 160 
03.01 03 [Wholesale and retail] trade Tand use, 37, 
115,160 

03.01 04 Manufacturing land use, 37, 115, 160 < 
03.01 05 Transportation, communication and 

public utility land use, 37, 115, 160 
03.01 06 Serv>es land use, 37, 1 15, 160 
03.01 07 Cultural, entertainment and recreational 

land use, 37, 116, 160 
03.01 08 [Natural] resource production and 

extraction land use, 37, 116, 160 

03.01 09 Undeveloped and water land use, 37, 

116,161 

03.02 Land use — general characteristics, 6, 25, 

36,116,162 
03.02 01 Land area of K-6 or K-8 school 

attendance areas, 37, 116, 162 
03.02 02 Land area of 9-12 school attendance 

areas, 37, 116 
03.02 03 Land area of postsecondary education, 

37,116 
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03.02 04 Land values, by type of use,-37, 117, 
162 

03.02 05 Annual land consumption, by type of 

use, 37, 117, 162 
03.02 08 Area of land zojied residential, 37, 1 17 
03.02 09 Area of land zoned manufacturing, 37, 

J 17, 162 

•'03.02 10 Area of land zoned public ownership, 

37, 118, 162 

03.02 11 Land area in conforming land uses, 37, 
118 

• 03.02 12 Land classified as FedeVal property, 38, 
118, 163 

03.02 13 American Indian or Alaskan native land 
area, 38, 118, 163 

03.02 15 Land zoned for historic preservation, 38, 

118 

j 03.03 Land user-Kiensity measures, 6, 25, 36, 38, 
118,163 

03.03 03 Land in high-density residential use, 38, 

119 

03.03 04 Land in medium-density residential use, 

38, 119 

t 03.03 05 Land in low-density residential use, 38, 
119 

.03.04 Land use — specific site characteristics, 6, 
25, 36,38, 119, 164 > 

03.04 01 Size of available land parcels, 38, 93, 

119,164 

03.05 Land use — regulatory information, 6, 25, 

36, 38, 120 

Land parcel maps and property maps, 139 

Land use \ 
SEE Nonconforming land uses Zoning 

Land use (Data category), 1,6, 25, 36, 37, 115, 
160, 162, 164 

Land use compatibility, 139 

Land use map, 139 

Land use studies, 58, 66 
LEA 

SEE Local education agency 

Learning disability . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 09 Specific learning disability, 152 
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Local access streets, 139 

Local agencies . . . (Data item) 
04.02 Statistics collected by local agencies, 6, 25, 
39,41, 122C 165 

Local basic administrative unit, 139 
SEE ALSO Local education agency 
School district 

Local education agency, 139 r 

SEE ALSO Local basic administrative unit 
School district^ 
School system 
State education agency 

Local government . . . (Data item) 
02.04 Economic aspects of local government, 6, 

25, 32, 34, 110, 155 
02.07 05 Changes in local government revenues, 

35, 114, 158 
02.07 06 Changes in local government 

expenditures^, 114, 158 

Local organizations as sources of community 
information, 67-69 

Local taxes . . . (Data item) 
02.04 07 Local taxes, by type and rate, 34, 1 10, 
155 

i 
/ 

( 

M ■ 

Major retail centers (Census term), 194 

Management and Budget, U.S. Office of 

SEE U.S. Office of Management and Budget 

Manufacturing . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 20-39 Employment in manufacturing, 33, 

55, 153 

02.02 11 Manufacturing, 33, 108 
02.02 11 01 Manufacturing establishments, 33, 56, 
108 

02.02 11 02 Value added by manufacturing, 33, 

56, 108 

02.07 04 20-39 Manufacturing, 158 

03.01 04 Manufacturing land use* 37 

03.02 09 Area of land zoned manufcturing, 37, 

117. 162 

25o 
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Maps 

SEE Base map 

Cbmmurity information Display Maps 
Land parcel maps and property maps 
Land use map 
Population density map 
Population distribution map 

Marriages . . (Data item) 

01.08 07 Annual marriages, 31, 104 

Mass media . . (Data item) 
04,06 Communication through mass media, 6, 25, 
40, 42 

Mass media as a source of community information, 
70 

t * 

i 

| Master plan, 139 

j 

Master plan . . . (Data item) 
03.02 07 Population potential according to master 
plan guidelines, 37, 93, 117, 162 

• MCD 

I ? * SEE Minor civil divisions (Census term) 

, i 

• Mean, 87 
Measure, 139 

Median, 145, 139 p 

Mentally retarded . . . (Data item) 

01.09 04 04 Mentally retarded, 31, 105, 152 

Microfiche, 139 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

SEE Arkansas. Dept. of Education Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System 

Migrant worker, 139 

Migration, 139 

SEE ALSO Inmigration 
Net migration 
Outmigration 
Suburbanization 

Migration . . . (Data item) 
01,08 05 Net migration, 30, 93, 103, 151 
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Migration projections, 92 

Migration studies, 61 

Minerals , . . (Data item) 
02.02 10 01 Value of minerals produced, 33, 56, 
108 

Minimum path street patterns, 139 

Mining . . . (Data item) . 

02.02 01 10-14 Employment in mining, 33, 153 
. 02.02 10 Mining, 33, 108 

02.07 04 10-14 Mining, 158 

Minor civil divisions (Census term), 192 

Minority . . . (Data item) 
04.06 08 Local circulation of minority newspapers, 
.43, 126 

04.06 09 Radio stations that are Spanish language 

or minority oriented, 43, 126 

Minority group, 139 
Mobile home or trailer, 140 

Mobile homes , . . (Data item) . 

01.07 10 Persons living in mobile homes, 30, 103, 

ltd 

\ 

Model, 140 

Mother(s) . . . (Data item) 
01.07 13 Number of persons under age 18 living 

with mother only, 30, 103> 150 
04.01 05 Number of working mothers with 

children under age 6 in a two-parent 

family, 41, 121 
04.01 06 Number of working mothers with 

children under age 6 in a one-parent 

family, 41, 121 

Multi-stage cluster sampling 

SEE Community surveys, Sampling 

Multihandicapped . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 05 Multihandicapped, 31, 105, 152 

Municipal streets, 140 
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N 

National Center for Education Statistics, 50, 52, 53, 
174,199 , 

Elementary and Secondary General Information 
Survey, 52 

1980 Census Data by School District Project, 
50-53 

National Planning Association, Center for Economic 
Projects 
Census publications, 55 

Natural resources . . . (Data item) 

03.01 08 [National] resource production and 
extraction land use, 37, 116, 160 

» 06.02 Natural resources, 27 

NCES 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
Neighborhood, 140 * 
Neighborhood agencies and associations, 140 
Neighborhood change factor, 91 
Neighborhood unit, 140 
Net migration, 140 

Newspaper . . . (Data item) 
04.06 01 Local circulation of local newspapers, 

42, 126 

04.06 02 Local circulation of nonlocal newspapers, 
.42, 126 . 

04.06 03 Local circulation ratio, local to nonlocal 
newspapers, 42, 126 ^ 
02.06 08 Local circulation of minority newspaper, 

43, 126 

Non-tax exempt property . . . (Data item) 
02.05 02 Assessed valuation of non-tax exempt 
property, 34, 111, 156 

Nonclassifiable establishments . . . (Data item) 

02.02 01 99 Employment in nonclassifiable 
establishments, 33, 107 

Nonconforming land uses, 140 

ERIC 



Nonfarm . . . (Data item) 
01.04 02 03 Rural nonfarm population, 29, 101 

Nonpartisan elections, 140 

Nonpublic or private school, 140 

Nonpublic school . . . (Data item) 
, 04.07 03 Nonpublic school enrollment, 43, 93, 
127, 168 

Number of miles of bus travel, 140 
O 

Occupations ) . . . (Data item) 
02.06 04 Employment in white collar occupations, 

35, 112, 157 
02.06 05 Employment in blue collar occupations, , 
35,112, 157 

02.06 16 Occupation 5 years ago, 35, 113 

* 02.09 Shortage and surplus occupations, 26 

Oil and gas districts (Census term), 194 

Older person clubs . . . (Data item) * 
04.04 10 Older person clubs, 42, 125 

Operating- farm unit, 140 ' 

Opinion leader, 140 ( 

Orthopedically impaired . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 06 Orthopedically impaired, 31, 105, 
152 

Outmigration, 140 

Overqualified worker 

SEE Underemployed person 

P 

Pacific islander . . . (Data item) 
01.02 02 Asian or Pacific islander, 28, 93, 100, 
149 

Parent . . . (Data item) 

01.07 15 Number of persons under age 18 living 

with neither parent, 51, 103, 150 
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Parent organizations . . . ^Data item) 

04.09 08 Parent organization ^nembership, 44, 
131, 171 

Patriotic organizations . . . (Data item) 
04 04 11 Patriotic organizations, 42, 125 

Payrolls . . . (Data item) 

02.01 02 Payrolls, 33, 55, 106 

02.02 04 01-99 Payrolls, by industry group, 33, 

56, 107, 154 
02.02 05 Percent change in payrolls, selected 

"years, 33, 107, 154 
02.07 02 Changes in payroll growth rate, 35, 1 14, 

158 

Periodic census 

SEE Census Periodic 

Places (Census term), 193 

Planning, 96, 140 

SEE ALSO Change, Management of 
Curriculum planning 
Educational planning 
Planning period 
School planning 
School site planning 
, School transportation planning 

Planning . . . (Data item) 
03.05 04 Planning area, 38, 120^ 

Planning period, 140 

Plumbing facilities . . . (Data item) 

01.07 12 Number of housing units without 

complete plumbing facilities, 30, 103 

Police precinct, 133 

Political groups . . f (Data item) 
04.04 12 Political groups, 42, 125 

Political party, 140 

Political party . . . (Data item) 
04.03 01 01 Voter registrations, by political party, 

41, 122, 166 
04.03 03 Votes cast in last two nonpresidential 

year U.S. House elections, by political 

25( 
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party, 41, 123, 166 

Political jurisdiction, 140 

SEE ALSO Administrative jurisdiction 

Administrative unit 

County * 

Functional area 

Geographic unit 
* Political unit 

Town 

Township 

Village 

Political unit, 1, 20, 173 

SEE ALSO Administrative jurisdiction 
Administrative unit 
Census tract 
City 
County 

Functional area 
peographic unit 
Political jurisdiction 
Town 

Population 

SEE Rural farm/rural nonfarin [population] 

Population (Data category), 1, 5, 24 , 25, 27, 28 , 99, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152 

Population . . . (Data item) 
01.01 General population charcteristics, 5, 24, 27, 

28, 99, 147, 148 
01.01 01 Total population, 13, 28, 48, 49, 99, 
' 147, 148 

01.01 02 Population increase "or decrease, 28, 100, 

148 

01.03 01 Foreign born population, 29, 49, 93, 101 

01.04 01 Urban population, 29, 101 5 
01.04 02 Rural population, 29, 101 

01.04 02 02 Rural faih population, 29, 101 
01.04 02 03 Rural nonfarm population, 29, 101 
01.08 04 Annual natural increase or decrease in 

population, 30, 104, 151 
02.06 Economic characterististics of the 

population, 6, 25, 32, 35, 111, 157 

03.02 07 Population potential according to master 

plan guidelines, 37, 93, 117, 162 

03.03 01 Population per acretoectare, 38, 93, 118 

03.04 03 Population within one-half miIe/.8 

kilometers of site, 38, 94, 120 
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# Population density map, 141 
Population distribution map, 141 

Population projections, 92 > 

SEE ALSO Birth projections 
Death projections 
Migration projections 

Case studies, 12-19 

Postsecondary education, 141 
SEE ALSO Higher education 

Postsecondary occupational - 
education 

Postsecondary education . . . (Data item) 
04.07 07 Number of high school graduates who 
continue in postsecondary education, 43, 
128 

Postsecondary occupational education, 141 
SEE ALSO Postsecondary education 

Poverty . . . (Data item) 
02.06 10 Rural poverty index, 35, 113, 157 
02.06 11 Urban poverty index, 35, 113, 157 

Poverty level, 141 

Precinct, 141 - 

Precinct . . . (Data item) 
04.01 J 1 Location of ethnic groups, by precinct, 
41, 122 

Pressure group, 141 

Private school 
•/ SEE Nonpublic or private school 

Probability sampling 

SEE Community surveys, Sampling 

Problem .identification, 2, 3, 6-8 
Case studies, 8-11 

Production areas (Census term), 194 

Professional organizations . . . (Data item) 
04.04 13 Professional organizations, 42-125 

O 
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Program funding . . . (Data item) 

02.04 08 Volume of program funding from 

external sources, 34, 110 

Projective studies, 96 

SEE ALSO Birth projections 
Death projections 
Economic projections 
Employment and unemployment 
projections 
, Migration projections 

Population projections 
School enrollment projections 

Property . . . (Data item) 

02.05 02 Assessed valuation of non-tax exempt 

property, 34, 111, 156 
02.05 03 Assessed valuation of tax exempt 

property, 34, 111, 156 '> 
02*05 05 Property tax rate, 34, 111, 156 
03.02 12 Land classified as Federal property, 38, 
118, 163 

Property maps 

SEE Land parcel maps and property maps 

Public administration . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 91-97 Employment in public 

administration, 33, 153 
02.07 04 91-97 Public Administration, 158 

Public assistance . . . (Data item) 
01.05 04 Families receiving public assistance, 29, 
93, 102 

04.01 04 Number of families receiving public 

assistance that have school-age children, 
40, 121, 165 . 

Public board of education, '141 

Public ownership, 141 

Public ownership . . . (Data item) 

03.02 10 Area of land zoned public ownership, 

37, 118, 162 

Public resources, 141 

Public Roads, U.S. Bureau of 

Public school, 141 
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Public school(s) . . . (Data item) 

04.07 02 Public school enrollment, 43, 127, 168 

04.08 03 Number of public schools in the school 
\ district, by grade level, 43, 129, 170 

Public transportation . . . (Data item) 
03.04 02 Distance of school site from nearest 
public transportation route, 38, 94, 95 
120 

Public transportation routes, 141 

Public utility . . . (Data item) 
03.01 05 Transportatiqn, communication and 
public utility^land use, 37, 115, 160 



♦ R 

Race, 141 

Racial . . . (Data item) 
04.04 06 Ethnic/racial groups, 42, 124 
01.02 racial and ethnic characteristics, 5, 25, 27, 
28, 100, 149 

Racial and x ethnic categories, 177-181 * 

Radio stations . . . (Data item) 

04.06 04 Radio stations reporting local stories, 42, 

126 

04:06 09 Radio stations that are Spanish language 
or minority oriented, 43, 126 * 

Random sampling 

SEE Community surveys, Sampling 

Real estate, 141 

Real estate . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 60*67 Employment in finance, insurance 

and real estate, 33, 153 
02.02 14 Finance, insurance and real estate, 34, x 

109, 154 

02.07 04 60-67 Finance, insurance and real estate, 

158 

Recreational . . . (Data item) 
03.01 07 Cultural, entertainment and recreational 
land use, 37, 116, 160 
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Reference week, 141 

Religious organizations .\ . (Data item) 
04.04 14 Religious organizations, 42, 125 

Renter, 141 

Reporting unit, 142 

Residence address, 142* 

Residence/residential . . . (Data item) 

02.06 15 Residents working outside community of 

residence, 35, 113, 157 

03.01 02 Residential land use, 37, 115, 160 

03.02 08 Area of land zoned residential, 37, 1 17 

03.03 03 Land in high*density residential use, 38, 
* 119 

03.03 04 Land in medium-density residential use, 
38, 119 

03.03 05 Land in low-density residential use, 38, 

119 

Retail . . . (Data item) 
02.02 13 Retail trade, 34, 108, 154 
02.02 13 01 Retail trade establishments, by 

category, 34 , 57, 108 
02.02 13 03 Sales volume, by category of retail 

commodity, 34, 57, 109 
02.02 13 04 Retail sales volume per employee, 34, 

109, 154 

02.07 04 52-59 Retail trade, 158 

02.02 01 52*59 Employment in retail trade, 33, 
153 ' 

03.01 03 [Wholesale and retail] trade land use, 37, 
115,160 

Retail trade 

SEE} ,Trade area 

Revenue(s) . . , (Data item) 

02.04 02 Annual revenues, by source, 34, 110, 

155 

02.07 05 Changes in local government revenues, 

35, 114, 158 

04.08 11 Revenue from local sources, 44, 130, 

170 

04.08 12 Revenue from intermediate sources, 44, 
130, 171 

04.08 13 Revenue from State sources, 44, 130, 
171 
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04.08 14 Revenue from Federal sources, 44, 130, 
171 

02.05 Community revenue base for schools, 6, 25, 

32,34,111,156 

t 

Roads 

SEE Condition of roads 
County toads 

Freeways and expressways ' 

Highways 

Streets 

Township roads 

Rural . . . (Data item) 
01.04 Urban-rural characteristics, 5, 25, 27, 29, 
101 

01.04 02 Rural population, 29, 101 , 
01.04 02 02 Rural farm population, 29, 101 
01.04 02 03 Rural nonfarm population, 29, 201 

02.06 10 Rural poverty index, 35, 1 13, 157 

Rural farm/rural nonfarm [population], 142 



> S 

Safe pedestrian circulation patterns, 142 

Safe street crossings, 95 

Safe value, -142 

Sales . . . (Data item) 
02.02 09 04 -Average sales per farm, 33, 108, 154 
02.02 12 02 Wholesale [trade] sales volume, 33, 

ros 

02.02 12 03 Sales volume, by category of 

wholesale commodity, 33, 56, 108 
02.02 12 04 Wholesale sales volume per 

employee, 33, 108, 154 
02.02 13 02 Retail sales volume, 34, 57, 109 
— 02.02~1 303 Sales volume; T>y category of retail 

commodity, 34, 57, 109 
02.02 13 04 Retail sales volume per employee, 34, 

109, 154 

Sample, 142 



Sanborn Map Company, 58 

Saturation ratio, 91 

Scenario, 142 

School, 142 

SEE ALSO Community college 
Community school 
Nonpublic of private 

school 
Public schools 

School(s) . . . (Data item) 
01.01 06 Median highest grade of school 

completed, 13, 28, 48, 49, 93,' 100, 148 
01.06 01 Highest grade of school completed by 

persons age 25 and over, 29, 102 
01 .06 02 Percent distribution of highest grade of 

school completed by persons age 25 and 

over, 30, 102 

02.05 Community revenue base for schools, 6, 25, 

32, 34, 111, 156 

03.03 06 Elementary school-age children living 

within one mile/1.6 kilometers of their 
school of attendance, 38, 119, 163 

03.04 02 Distance of school site from nearest 

public transportation route, 38, 120, 94, 

95, 120, 164 
04.03 04 Votes cast in school levy elections, last 

three elections, 41, 123, 166 
04.03 05 Votes cast in school bond issues, last 

three elections, 41, 123, 167 

04.06 06 Circulation of school bulletins or 

newsletters, 43, 126 

04.07 01 Total school enrollment, 43 , 48, 49, 93, 

126, 168 

04.07 02 Public school enrollment, 43, 127, 168 
04.07 03 Nonpublic school enrollment, 43, 127, 
168 

04.07 06 Total high school job-release students, 

43, 128 . 
04:07 07 Number of high school graduates who 
. continue in postsecondary education, 43, 
128 

04.08 03 Number of public schools in the school 

district, by grade level served, 43, 129, 
170 

04.08 09 Annual school budget, 44, 130, 170 ; 



INDEX 

04.08 10 Ratio of school budget to total public 

budget, 44 

04.09 School and community interrelationships, 6, 

25,40,44, 131, 171 
04.09 02 Number of surveys conducted by 

schools, last 5 years, 44, 131 
04.09 05 Number of parent and other citizen 

volunteers serving in the schools, 44, 131, 

171 

04.09 06 Percent of students whose homes are 
visited by school personnel annually, 44, 
131 

04.09 07 Number of groups using school facilities, 

44, 131, 171 
04.09 09 Percent annual school budget for 

community relations, 44, 131, 17} 

School attendance area, 20, 23, 45, 50, 142, 174 
SEE ALSO Attendance area 

Attendance area analysis 
^ Case studies, 12-16 

School attendance area(s) . . . (Data item) 
03.02 01 Land area of K-6 or K-8 school 

attendance areas, 37, 116, 162 
03.02 02 Land area of 9-12 school attendance 

areas, 37, 116 
04.01 12 Location of ethnic* groups, by school 

attendance area, 41, 122 

School board . . (Data item) 
04.08 01 Number of school board members, 43, 
129 

04.08 02 Average length of service oft school 

board members, 43, 129 

04.09 04 Average attendance at school board 

meetings, 44, 131, 171 

School board of education 
SEE Board of education 

School census, 62. 63 

School closings 

Case studies, 12/16 

School decisionmaking, 5 

SEE ALSO Educational decisionmaking 

School district, 20, 23, 45, 50, 52, 133, 142, 173, 
174 
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SEE ALSO Local basic administrative unit 
Local education agency 

School district . . . (Data item) 
04.04 01 Number of government units included in 
school district boundaries, 42, 124 

04.07 School district characteristics, 6, 25, 40, 43, 

126, \69 

04.08 School district organization, 6725, 40, 129, 

170 

04.06 03 Number of public schools in the school 
district, by grade level servod, 43, 129, 
170 

School enroilement projections, 89-92 

SEE ALSO Neighborhood change factor 
Saturation ratio 
Survival ratio method 
Case studies, 8-20 

School facility, 142 

SEE ALSO School plant 

School planning, 5, 20-22, 59, 66 
SEE ALSO School site planning 

School transportation planning 

School planning . . . (Data item) 

04.09 03 Number of citizens involved in school 

planning, 44, 131, 171 

School plant, 142 

SEE ALSO School facility 

School site planning, 93-95 

School system, 142 

SEE ALSO Local education agency 

School transportation planning, 93 , 94, 95, 96 
SEE ALSO Number of miles of bus travel 

SCSA - - - — 

SEE Standard consolidated statistical areas 
(Census term) 

SEA 

SEE State education agency 

• Second language . . . (Data item) 

04.01 09 Number of families in which English is a 
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second language, 41, 121, 165 

Semiskilled labor, 142 

Service clubs . . . (Data item) 
04.04 25 Service clubs, 42, 125 

Services . . . (Data item) 
,02.02 01 70-89 Employment in service, 33, 153 
02.07 04 70-89 Services, 158 
03.01 06 Services land use, 37, 115, 160 

Sex . . . (Data item) 

02.06 02 Employment status, by sex, 35, 112. 157 

02.07 08 Changes in employment status, by sex, 

35, 114, 159 

SIC 

SEE Standard Industrial Classification System 
Sidewalks, adequacy of, 95 
Site cost feasibility study, 142 
Skilled labor, 142 
SMSA 

SEE Central cities (of an SMSA) 
u Standard metropolitan statistical area - 

soc 

SEE Standard Occupational Classification 

Social service agencies . . . (Data item) 
04.04 16 Social service agencies, 42, 125 

Social structure and dynamics (Data category), 1,5, 
25, 39, 40, 121, 147, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
170," 171 

Social structure and dynamics* studies, 58, 66-74 

Sororal organizations . . . (Data item) 
04.04 07 Fraternal or sororal organizations, 42, 
125 

Special interest group 
SEE Pressure group 

Special interest groups . . . (Data item) 
04.04 09 [Special] interest groups, nationally, 42, 
125 
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Special-purpose district, Ui 

Speech impaired . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 10 Speech impaired, 31, 106, 152 

Standard consolidated statistical areas (Census term), 
■ 192 

Standard Industrial Classification System, 32, 175, 
176 

Standard Land Use Coding System, 142 

Standard metropolitan statistical area, 24 

Standard metropolitan statistical areas (Census term). 
192-193 

Standard Occupational Classification, 143 

State education agency, 143 

SEE ALSO Local education agency 

State highways, 143 

States (Census term), 192 

Statistical analysis 
SEE Mean 
Median 

Statistical information, 143 

SEE ALSO Unit of measure 

Statistical services, 143 

Statistics . . . (Data item) 
01.08 Vital statistics, 6, 25, 28, 30, 103, 151 
04.02 Statistics collected by local agencies, 6, 25, 
39,41, 122, 165 

Stratified sampling 

/ SEE Community surveys, Sampling 
Street crossings, safe, 95 
Streets 

SEE Freeways and expressways 
Highways 

Local access streets 
Minimum path street patterns 
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Municipal streets 
Roads 

Student, 143. 

SEE ALSO Elementary school student 

Student(s) . . . (Data item) 
02,05 06 Assessed valuation per attendant student 

34,111,156 
04,07 06 Total high school job-release students, 

43, 128 

04.07 09 Number of non-English speaking 

students, 43, 129 

04.08 04 Total number of students, 43, 129 
04,08 06 Student-teacher ratio, 44, 129, 170 

04.08 07 Current expenditures per student, 44 

129, 170 

04.09 06 Percent of students whose homes are 

visited by school personnel annually, 44, 
|13I - 

Subdivision . . . (Data item) 
03.05 05 Subdivision ordinances, 38, 120 

Suburbanization, 143 ^ 

Suicides . \ (Data item) 
04,02 01 Annual suicides, 41, 122 

Surveys / 

SEE Community surveys 

Surveys , (Data item); / 
04.Q9 01 Number of silrveys conducted by outside 

agencies, last 5 years, 44, 131 
04,09 02 Number of surveys conducted by 
schools, Iasf^, years, 44, 131 

Survival ratio method, 89-91 

Systematic sampling 

.SEE Community surveys, Sampling 

- _ . T - 

Table of Equivalence ; 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
1980 Census Data by School District 
% * Project 

Tables" ~ , ^; 

SEE Community informatiqn Display Tables 



Tax(es) . . . (Data item) 

02.04 07 Local taxes, by type and rate, 34, 1 10, 

155 

02.05 03 Assessed valuation of tax exempt 

property, 34, 111, 156 

02.05 05 Property tax rate, 34, 111, 156 
Teacher(s) . . . (Data item) 

04.08 06 Student-teacher ratio, 44, 129, 170 
04.08 08 Average teacher's salary, 44, 130 

Teenagers . . . (Data item)^ 
04.02 02 Live births to teenagers, 41, 122, 165 

Television stations . . . (Data item) 

04.06 05 Television stations reporting local stories, 

42, 126 

TOE (Table of Equivalence) 

SEE National Center for Education Statistics 
1980 Census Data by School District 
Project 

Town, 20, 133, 140, 143 

Township, 24, 140, 143 

Townships roads, 143 

Trade area, 143 

Transportation-. . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 40-49 Employment in transportation, 33, 
153 

02.07 04 40-49 Transportation, 158 

03.01 05 Transportation, communication and 

public utility land use, 37, 115, 160 
03.04 02 Distance of school site' from nearest 

public transportation route, 38, 94, 95, 

120, 164 

Transportation planning 

SEE School transportation planning 

Travel regions (Census term), 194 

Trend analysis, 143 

U 

UA 

SEE Urbanized areas (Census term) 
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Underemployed person, 143 

Unemployed . . . (Data item) 
02.06 01 02 Percent of labor force unemployed, 
35, 111, 157 

Unemployment projections 

SEE Employment and unemployment 
projections 

Unions . . (Data item) 
04.04 17 Unions, 42, 125 

Unit of measure, 143 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 20, 24 
Census publications, 22, 54 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 58 

Standard Land Use Coding System 
SEE Standard Land Use Coding System 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1, 12, 24, 45, 48, 52, 53, 
54 , 94, 175, 187 
SEE ALSO Census tract 

. Census publications, 61, 97, 133, 
174, 187, 190 
General, 48-50, 53-54 
Housing, 45, 46-47, 50-51 
Population, 45-46, 47 
Summary tapes, 45, 47, 97, 190 
SEE ALSO U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Summary Tape Processing 
Centers 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Data Access and Use 
Latoratory, 97 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Data User Services 
Division, 74, 187, 189 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Publication Distribution 
Section, 45 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Regional Offices, 187- 
188 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Summary Tape 
Processing Centers, 97, 190 
SEE ALSO U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Census publications 
q Summary tapes 
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U.S. Census Depository Libraries, 189 

U.S. Congressional districts (Census term), 194 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 61 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce Census publications, 55, 
188 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce, District Offices, 48, 188- 
189 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 27, 
61 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, 32, 61 
U.S. Depository Libraries, 61, 189 

U.S. Federal Reserve System Census publications, 
55 

U.S. Forest Service, 74 

U.S. Geological Survey, 58, 66, 74 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 97 

U.S. Internal Revenue Service, 54 

U.S. Office of Management and Budget, 27, 175 

U.S. Postal Service, 81 

U.S. Urban Renewal Administration, 58 

Unskilled labor, 143 

Urban . . . (Data item) 
01.04 Urban-rural characteristics, 5, 25, 27, 29, 
101 

01.04 01 Urban population, 29, 101 

02.06 11 Urban poverty index, 35, 113, 157 

Urban and rural areas (population) (Census term), 
193 

Urban blight, 143 

SEE ALSO Blight 

Urban fringe, 143 
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Urban renewal, 144 <> 

Urban Renewal Administration, U.S. 

SEE U.S. Urban Renewal Administration 

Urbanized areas (Census term) 
V 

Value of housing or value of unit, 144 

Value(s)/valuation . . . (Data item) 
01.07 07 Median value of owner-occupied housing 

units, 13, 30, 48, 51, 103 
02.02 09 03 Value of agricultural products 

(including livestock), 33, 56, 107 
02.02 09 05 Value of farms, 33,-56, 107, 154 
02.02 10 01 Value of minerals produced, 33, 56 

108 

02.02 1 1 02 Value added by manufacturing, 33, 
56, 108 

02.05 01 Total assessed valuation, 34, 111, 161 
02.05 02 Assessed valuation of non-tax exempf 

property, 34, 111, 156 , 
02.05 03 Assessed valuation of tax exempt 

property, 34, 111, 156 
02.05*04 Assessed valuation, by land use types 

34, 111, 156 
02.05 06 Assessed valuation per attendant student, 

34, 111, 156 
03.02 04 Land values, by type of use, 37, 117, 

162 

Values, 144 

SEE ALSO Attitudes 
.Beliefs 

Village, 173 

Visually handicapped . . . (Data item) 
01.09 04 11 Visually handicapped, 31, 106, 152 

Vital statistics . . . (Data item) 

01.08 Vital statistics, 6, 25, 28, 30, 103, 15* 

Vocational education, 22 - 

SEE ALSO Adult vocational education 

Area vocational school 
Case studies, 16, 22 

Volunteers . . . (Date item) 

04.09 05 Number^ parent and other citizen 
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volunteers serving in the schools, 44, 131, 

171 * 7 

Voter registrations . / . (Data item) 
04.03 01 Voter registrations, 41, 122 
04.03 01 01 Voter registrations, by political party, 
41, 122,/166 

Votes/voting . . . (Data item) 
04.03 Voting characteristics, 6, 25, 39, 41, 122, 
166 

04.03 02 Vote£ cast in last two presidential 

elections, 41, 123 
04.03 03 Votes cast in last two nonpresidential 
year U.S. House elections, by political 
py{y,41, 123, 166 
04.03 04yVotes cast in school operating levy 

flections, last three elections, 41, 123, 166 
04.03 ^5 Votes cast in school bond issues, last 
three elections, 41, 123, 167 
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*age earner . . . (Data item) 
02.06 18 Number of families with more than one 
wage earner, 35, 114, 157 

Wages 

SEE Earnings 

Wards (Census term), 194 

Water district, 133 
Welfare agencies, 144 

White . . . (Data item) 
01.02 05 White, not of Hispanic origin, 29, 49, 
93, 101, 149 

White collar . . . (Data item) 
02.06 04 Employment in white collar occupations, 
35, 112, 157 

02.06 06 White collar/blue collar ratio, 35, 1 13, 

157 

02.07 09 Change in white collar/blue collar ratio, 

35, 114 

White collar worker, 144 
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Wholesale . . . (Data item) 
02.02 01 50-51 Employment in wholesale trade, 

33, ,153 t -T 
02.02 12 Wholesale trade, 33, 108, 154 
02.02 12 01 Wholesale trade establishments, by 

category, 33, 56, 108 
02.02 12 02 Wholesale [trade] sales volume, 33, 
108 

02.02 12 03 Sales volume, by category of 
wholesale commodity, 33, 57, 108 

02.02 12 04 Wholesale sales volume per 
empJ6yee733, 108, 154 

02.07 04 5Gj-51 Wholesale trade, 158 * 

03.01 03 [Wholesale and retaU] trade land use, 37, 
115, 160 

Wholesale trade 
SEE Trade area 

Worker - 

SEE Blue collar worker 
Migrant worker 
White collar worker 



Worker education 
Worker education, 144 

Y 

Youth agencies, 144 

Youth groups . . . (Data item) 

04.04 18 Youth groups, 42, 125 

Z 

Zoning, 144 

Zoning/zoned . . . (Data item) 
03.02 08 Area of land zoned, residential, 37, 1 17 
03.02 09 Area of land zoned, manufacturing, 37, 
117, 162 

03.02 10 Area of land zoned, public ownership, 
37, 118, 162 

03.02 15 Land zoned for historic preservation, 38, 
118 

03.05 06 Zoning code, 38, 120 
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